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5  PREFACE. 


Yes,    the   Preface!   That 

which  accumulated  precedents  have 
sanctified,  and  numberless  authori- 
ties confirmed,  no  person  of  discre- 
tion will  venture  to  condemn.  In- 
dependently, however,  of  any  sanc- 
tion from  antiquity,  or  shelter  under 
great  names,  I  might,  by  analogy, 
ask  my  reader  whether,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  preface  be  not  as 
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necessary  as  the  announcement  of  a 
name  to  introduce   its   owner   into 
some  company  who  had  previously 
assembled  to  receive  him?  Notwith- 
standing the  obvious  and  affirmative 
answer  which   this    question   would 
extort,  I  do  not  intend,  by  publish- 
ing the  interrogatory,  to  argue  from 
thence  the  propriety  of  giving  my 
reader     biographical    sketches,   be- 
forehand,    of   the   various    person- 
ages   who    compose   my    company, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  easy 
than    the   exhibition   of  their   por- 
traitures.  Courteous  reader,  all 

I  would  have  you  to  infer  is  this — 
the  title  of  my  novel,  ''  Such  is 
THE  WoELD,"  being  as  comprehen- 
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sive  as  the  range  of  human  wisdom 
and  folly,  as  ample  as  the  streams  of 
virtue  and  vice,  as  capacious  as  the 
loftiest  term  in  the  lists  of  heraldic 
fame,  and  the  lowliest  epithet  which 
designates  the  veriest  reptile  that 
crawls  the  earth; — I  would  rather 
anticipate  the  charge  of  presump- 
tion, in  the  selection  of  a  name  for 
my  performance,  than  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  hear  that  charge  brought 
against  me,  without  enjoying  the 
common  privilege  of  an  accused,  to 
plead  in  my  own  defence.  Yet  my 
anticipation  is  probably  much  too 
premature,  and  the  bare  allusion  to 
the  privilege  which  that  charge  must 
necessarily  confer  upon  me,  may,  in 
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some  measure,  check  its  utterance, 
by  imposing  upon  my  judges  that 
silence     which    Confucius    calls     a 
friend  that  never  betrays. 

Thus  am  I  relieved  from  a  task 
little  less  difficult  than  the  invention 
of  an  entire  plot ;  yet  I  will  not  con- 
ceal that  certain  forebodings  haunt 
me,  as  the  shadows  of  real  beings 
accompany  them  in  the  sun- 
shine. But  it  were  childish  to 
think  of  encountering  a  doubtful 
evil  by  meeting  it  halfway;  and  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  approach  an 
imaginary  one,  any  more  than  I 
should  expect  to  be  taxed  with  ig- 
norance, because  I  could  not,  at  noon 
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day,  describe  the  phantasies  which 
may  crowd  my  dreams  on  the  follow- 
ing night. The  title  of  my  novel 

is,  however,  a  guarantee  that  the 
reader  has  little  to  expect  which  he 
may  not  have  seen  amidst  the  busy 
hum  of  men ;  and  where  fancy  has 
bountifully  presented  to  my  choice 
original  materials  which  I  have 
made  subservient  to  imagination, — 
that  faculty  which  invests  objects 
with  all  their  qualities,  real  or  fic- 
titious— little,  perhaps,  will  be  dis- 
covered which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader's  conception  would  not  also 
have  painted  as  natural,  probable, 
and  passable.     But  I  am  not  vain 
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enough  to  suppose  that  my  inven- 
tions are  comparable  with  those  his 
imagination  could  produce,  were  I 
to  unlock  the  stores  from  which  I 
have  drawn  my  supplies  ;  or  that  my 
characters  bear  such  obvious  resem- 
blances to  human  nature,  in  her  ori- 
ginal mould,  as  he  might  contrive 
by  the  power  of  association  to  give 
them.  Nor  am  I  silly  enough  to 
imagine  that,  probable  as  I  may  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  the  inci- 
dents of  my  tale,  the  reader  may 
not  discover  many  points  in  which 
he  could  place  them  more  hkely,  or 
with  more  effect  as  to  the  general 
impression  which  he  designed  them 
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to  produce.  And  though  I  have 
tried  to  keep  the  beings  of  mj  crea- 
tion supportable  in  their  respective 
stations,  I  am  well  aware  that,  in 
more  able  hands,  they  would  be 
fashioned  with  more  grace  and  polish 
than  my  ingenuity  and  labour  have 
conferred  upon  them.  For  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  art  which  I  have 
chosen,  as  in  all  professions  in  which 
popularit}^  is  the  reward  of  expe- 
rience, a  young  practitioner  has 
more  to  fear  than  to  hope,  and  if 
admitted  an  associate,  assiduity  in 
every  future  attempt  may  atone  for 
the  errors  of  the  first.  And  with 
these   allowances,  "  Such    is    the 
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world"  may,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
considered  in  the  perusal  as  a  to- 
lerably fair  copy  of  what  many  eyes 
have  seen,  and  many  ears  heard 
where 

"  The  apprehension  of  the  good 


Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse.** 

I  may  at  least  be  allowed  the  con- 
solation that,  under  a  title  which  re- 
sults as  an  obvious  image  from  the  in- 
vention of  my  plot,  I  have  attempted 
to  secure  the  humble  merit  of  no- 
velty, by  touching,  though  with  a 
trembling  hand,  materials  which  are 
as  familiar  to  the  reader  as  are  the 
countenances  of  his  friends.     But  if 
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this  consolation  be  denied  me,  1 
flatter  myself,  that  though  not  ap- 
plauded, my  attempt  to  revive  a 
taste  which  has  fallen  into  disuse 
will  at  least  be  approved.  But  I 
have  not  affectation  to  imagine  that 
I  shall  be  honoured  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  invisible  magician,  who 
conjured  up  "  Old  MortaUty,"  and 
I  am  devoid  of  the  hypocrisy  which 
would  insinuate  a  rivalship  with  other 
celebrated  labourers  in  the  field  of 
fiction.  They  who  have  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  can  entertain  no 
jealousy  of  me  as  a  candidate  at 
its  base ;  and  such  as  are  midwa^^  up, 
if  they  cannot  obstruct  my  ascent, 
will   of  course  scramble  the   faster 
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to  gain  that  giddy   summit,  which 
admits  but  one  favourite  at  a  time. 

But  to  drop  the  figure,  and  speak 
in  the  hmguage  of  ordinary  hfe :  I  have 
pitched  upon  men  and  manners, 
wiiose  recognition  may  obtain  for 
their  appearance  and  description 
that  unmerited  favour  which  the 
judgment  lends  to  truth,  even  when 
its  voice  falls  discordant  upon  the 
ear.  May  I  hope  that  in  this  I  have 
succeeded  as  well  as  Bewick,  with 
His  31  ark  on  the  beautifully  engraved 
frontispiece  of  a  superb  edition  of 
Gay's  Fables? 

There  may  be  some,  however,  to 
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whom  the  Allusion  here  is  not  intel- 
ligible; and  as  the  value  of  this  figure 
is  wonderfully  heightened  by  its 
obvious  application,  I  shall  explain 
Mr.  Bewick's  Mark. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Be- 
wick was  the  oreat  father  of  en- 
graving  on  wood  in  this  country. 
Now  it  happened  that  in  the  course 
of  his  arduous  profession,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  illustrating  Gay's 
Fables  by  a  series  of  wood  cuts, 
as  the  printers  call  those  engravings 
which  are  worked  along  with  the 
letter-press  of  a  work. 

Having  completed  his  task  to  the 
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entire  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind, 
Mr.  Bewick  bethought  him  of  en- 
graving a  frontispiece.  But  having 
some  suspicion  that  the  said  frontis- 
piece might  be  pirated  by  some  of 
those  Corsairs,  who  infest  the  ocean 
of  Hterature,  he  resolved  to  put  a 
mark  on  it,  whereby  all  men  might 
distinguish  it,  as  readily  as  a  fisherman 
distinguishes  a  haddock*  from  a  cod 
fish.  Accordingly,  he  touched  with 
his  thumb  the  little  black  ball  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  ink  his  cuts,  in 
order  to  take  oif  proof  impressions 

•There  is  a  tradition  that  the  two  black  marks  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  haddock  were  occasioned 
by  St.  Peter's  thumb  and  fore-finger,  when  he  took 
the  piece  of  money  out  of  the  fish's  mouth  to  give 
it  as  tribute  to  Caesar. 
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of  his  work :  he  then  very  dehbe- 
rately  pressed  his  thumb  on  the  fron- 
tispiece, which  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment engraving,  and  cut  the  most 
beautiful  image  of  the  original,  which 
he  designated  by  the  appropriate 
words  "  John  Bewick,  his  Mark/' 

And  now  that  I  have,  as  I  trust, 
by  exphcation,  rendered  my  allusion 
perfectly  intelligible  to  all  capacities, 
I  would  be  understood  to  apply  it 
generally  to  the  various  characters 
I  have  laid  my  hand  on.  If  they 
bear  as  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
originals  whom  I  had  before  me  as 
Mr.    Bewick's    Mark    bears    to    his 
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thdmb^  I  shall  be  encouraged  to  re- 
visit the  world,  which  I  hold 


-**  But  as  the  world: 


A  stage,  where  every  man  mu&.t  play  his  part." 

It  remains  for  me  only  in  con- 
clusion to  advertise  the  reader,  that, 
whatever  analogy  he  ma}'  find  be- 
tween certain  expressions  in  this 
performance,  and  the  text  or  com- 
ment of  a  late  event,  which  shook  the 
land  o'er  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
not  one  hint  has  been  borrowed  from 
any  thing  which  has  transpired  since 
the  17th  of  August,  1820.  Part  of 
the  MS.  was  in  the  publisher's  hands 
previously  to  that  period  ;  the  last  of 
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it  was  completed  precisely  on  the 
15th  of  that  eventful  month ;  and  no 
expressions  have  been  foisted  into 
the  narrative  during  the  progress  of 
the  work  through  the  press,  to  give 
a  popular  turn  to  "  Such  is  the 
World/' 
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SUCH  IS  THE  WORLD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

Hamlet. 

Doctor  Neville,  the  vicar  of  Olden- 
wood,  an  ancient  village  in  Wales,  had 
scarcely  taken  his  seat  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  when  the  sounds  of  the  postman's 
horn  saluted  his  ear.  Mrs.  Neville  had 
not  yet  descended  to  the  parlour  from 
her  dressing-room,  and  Iier  husband  laid 
down  the  volume  he  had  been  perusing, 
and  hastened  to  the  garden-gate,  where 
he  was  met  by  old  Jenkins,  the  factotum 
of  the  Llewellyn's  Head,  the  chief  inn  of 
the  village,  and  which  was  also  the  post- 
office  of  Oldenwood. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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**  Any  letter  for  me  to-day,  or  news- 
paper, Jenkins?"  said  Dr.  Neville. 

*'  Both,  sir,"  replied  Jenkins,  putting 
into  the  vicar's  hand  a  newspaper  and  a 
letter ;  and,  licedless  of  tlie  clergyman's 
curiosity,  the  rustic  Mercury  hied  him  on 
to  deliver,  to  their  respective  owners,  what 
yet  remained  in  his  hand  ofletters  and  news 
papers  for  the  inhabitants  of  Oldenwood, 
and  the  notables  of  its  neighbourhood. 

The  size  of  the  letter  rather  surprised 
the  doctor  ;  but  it  had  reached  him  post- 
paid, and  he  had  therefore  been  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  anxiety  only  to  learn 
the  contents  of  the  epistle. 

This  feeling  was  not  however  sufficiently 
powerful  to  prompt  him  to  break  open 
the  seal  ere  he  reached  the  chair  he  had 
left,  or  the  doctor  was  one  of  those  with 
whom  public  news  are  of  first  importance ; 
for  he  muttered  to  himself  on  his  return 
— "  My  correspond<?nts  are  few,  yet  I 
somehow  or  other  anticipated  the  plea- 
sure   of  a    letter    this    morning;    but. 
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then,  none  of  them  is  likely  to  send  me  a 
letter  of  this  magnitude — a  double  letter, 
and  post-paid.  The  intelligence  they 
have  to  convey  is  ordinarily  communi- 
cated on  half  a  sheet  of  paper: — this  huge 
folio — ^for,  by  its  weight,  it  can  be  nothing 
else — must  be  from  a  stranger — of  im- 
portance— on  some  doctrinal  point — I 
should  not  wonder— probably  a  pro- 
spectus— Ah !  the  most  likely  thing — 
from  my  old  friend  Dr.  Gerund  of  King's 
College,  on  his  new  translation  of  Poly- 
bius. — Yv^ell,  no  matter ;  I  shall  see  when 
I  get  into  the  house." 

Tearing  the  wrapper  from  the  news- 
paper,he  openedit,  and  the  words ''  Third 
Edition — Murder  of  the  Queen  of 
France,''  deprived  him  of  sight,  speech, 
and  step  for  a  time.  The  sensation  was, 
however,  but  momentary:  it  was  one  of 
those  mental  shocks  which  the  soul  re- 
ceives from  the  unprepared  view  of  Vv^hat 
is  horrible  and  revolting  to  its  natural 
disposition.  There  are  few  who  have  not 
at  one  period  of  life  or  another  been 
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affected  with  sudden  and  irresistible 
panic:  to  describe  what  Doctor  Neville 
felt  is,  therefore,  best  done  by  reference 
to  that  experience  which  contemplative 
minds  gather  from  misfortune  or  attentive 
observation  of  human  vicissitudes.  The 
good  man  at  length  reached  the  front 
door  of  the  vicarage,  and,  as  h^  lifted 
his  foot  on  the  scraper,  dashed  from  his 
eye  the  tear  of  sympathy. 

This  incident  informs  the  reader  that 
our  tale  commences  when  the  feelings  of 
all  who  could  feel  as  men,  were  insulted 
and  harrowed  up  by  those  tragic  scenes 
which  tiirough  all  time  shall  blot  the 
name  of  Frenchman.  The  newspaper 
the  doctor  glanced  at  exhibited  the 
most  sanguinary  picture  that  the  genius  of 
revolution  had  displayed  during  the  reign 
of  terror.  But  turn  we  from  those  days 
of  horror  and  of  shame  to  the  peaceful 
vicarasre  of  Oldenwood. 

The  worthy  clergyman  had  but  en- 
tered his  parlour  when  Mrs.  Neville  saw 
how  deeply  he  was  affected.    She  eagerly 


inquired  the  cause.  He  made  no  reply, 
but  handed  her  the  newspaper,  pointing, 
at  the  same  time,  to  its  leading  article, 
which  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
murder  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville was  completely  overpowered  before 
she  had  read  tii rough  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  editor's  remarks.  The  newspaper 
was  absolutely  laid  aside,  and  the  break- 
fast despatched  with  that  abrupt  haste 
which  bad  news  give  to  the  more  ordi- 
nary affairs -of  life.  But  so  entirely  were 
the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Neville  engrossed 
by  the  calamitous  tidings  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  that  the  letter  he  had 
fancied  might  contain  Dr.  Gerund's  pro- 
spectus never  once  obtruded  itself  on 
his  recollection.  As  the  servant  maid, 
however,  began  to  clear  the  breakfast 
table,  it  was  discovered— 

"  Bless  me !  I  had  totally  forgotten 
my  letter,"  ejaculated  Dr.  Neville ;  and 
he  forthwith  broke  open  the  seal  to 
peruse  its  contents. 
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As  he  proceeded,  the  subject  was,  how^- 
ever,  so  extraordinary  and  so  interesting 
to  him,  that,  for  a  time,  the  French  revo- 
lution itself  was  entirely  banislied  from 
his  mind.  It  was  not  so  with  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville :  she  had  struggled  with  her  feelings 
in  the  painful  gratification  of  reading  the 
newspaper  report  respecting  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  France.  Nor  did  she 
notice  the  countenance  of  her  husband 
while  he  scanned  the  epistle,  till  she 
heard  him  pace  the  room  with  slow 
but  somewhat  agitated  steps  ;  and  when 
he  again  sat  down  and  read  in  the  letter 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  she  watched 
in  silence  his  deep  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject which  engaged  his  mind.  ^Vhen 
however  she  observed  him  put  down  the 
epistle  and  remain  mute  for  a  few  se- 
conds, then  take  it  up  again,  then  replace 
it  on  the  table,  again  take  it  up,  and 
after  reading  a  line  or  two  say,  *'  This  is 
verv  stranire,'*  her  curiositv  ffot  relief. 

*'  What  is  strange?"    said  she.     Her 


husband  made  no  reply,  but  handed  her 
the  letter. 

''  Is  it  too  about  those  French  sa- 
vages ?"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  the  very  fire 
flashing  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

'*  Read,  my  dear,  read  it,"  said  the 
doctor;  and  Mrs.  Neville  having  drawn 
her  chair  a  little  closer  to  the  fire  and 
adjusted  her  spectacles,  thus  read  : — 

"  The  benevolence  of  Dr.  Neville's 
disposition,  and  the  character  of  unim, 
peached  integrity  he  has  estabhshed  in 
that  circle  which  has  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  virtues,  and,  therefore,  of  best 
judging  of  their  extensive  influence, 
have  induced  the  writer  of  this  note  to 
make  a  proposal  to  him,  which  may  pro- 
bably turn  out  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

"  Doctor  Neville's  domestic  history  is 
as  well  known  to  the  author  of  this  letter 
as  his  public  character,  and  the  loss  of 
his  two  children  has  been  regretted  with 
much  sincerity  and  feeling  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Oldenwood  parish — " 
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At  the  mention  of  her  children,  Mrs. 
Neville  paused — she  soon,  however,  sub- 
dued her  feelings;  for  time  had,  indeed, 
alleviated,  though  its  lapse  could  never 
efface,  their  poignancy.  After  an  in- 
terval of  a  few  seconds,  she  resumed 
the  perusal  of  the  epistle,  which  ran 
thus  : 

'*  The  blank  which  their  premature 
decease  caused  in  Dr.  Neville's  family 
can  now,  in  some  measure,  be  filled 
up." 

Here  Mrs.  Neville  heaved  a  sigh,  as 
she  softly  said,  *'  Never  1"  and  then 
again  proceeded  :       .  -^ 

"  The  writer  of  this  epistle  has  it  in 
her  power — and  it  is  her  will  and  plea- 
sure— to  place  an  infant  cherub  within 
the  walls  of  Oldenwood  vicarage,  upon 
the  most  advantageous  terms  to  its 
worthy  inhabitants.  This  infant  is  an 
orphan — the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
deceased  parents. — " 

Mrs.  Neville  again  ceased  reading;  but 
the  doctor  desired  that  she  would  either 
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proceed,  or  allow  him  to  finish  the  letter. 
Mrs.  Neville  then  read  on  : 

*'  She  will  be  sent  by  a  trusty  person, 
and  is  christened  Isabella  Templeton. 
Sixty  guineas  will  be  inclosed  within  a 
small  purse  in  the  trunk  containing  her 
wardrobe.  This  sum  will  be  considered 
as  the  payment  in  full  of  one  year's 
maintenance  of  the  child.  The  same 
sum  will  be  yearly  paid  into  the  banking- 
house  of  Messrs.  Gathergold  and  Co. 
London,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Neville  in  any  w^ay  that  he  shall  point 
out  as  more  convenient  than  another. 

*«  In  order,  however,  to  convince  Dr. 
Neville  that  no  imposition  is  intended  to 
be  practised  upon  him,  he  may  learn  by 
wTiting  to  Messrs.  Gathergold  and  Com- 
pany, that  so  long  as  Isabella  Templeton 
lives  under  the  roof  of  Dr.  Neville,  the 
same  sum  will  be  regularly  and  yearly 
paid  out  of  an  annuity  that  has  been 
purchased,  equivalent  to  produce  that 
amount. 
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**  Isabella  Templeton  is  now  six  months 
old  'y  but  as  the  writer  of  this  epistle  con- 
ceives that,  by  intrusting  her  to  Dr.  Ne- 
ville's care,  she  has  amply  done  her  duty 
for  the  present,  and  that  she  will  not 
have  either  anxiety  or  concern  respect- 
ing the  future  welfare  of  this  child,  she 
will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  plan  of" 
education  it  is  proposed  she  should  at  a 
proper  time  receive.  She  is  not  to  quit 
Oldenwood  for  a  boarding-school.  If 
the  neighbouring  towns  contain  a  music 
and  French  master,  she  may  receive 
lessons  from  both.  The  usual  accomplish- 
ments of  her  sex  in  these  times  of  ge- 
nerally diffused  knowledge,  when  every 
miss  can  play  upon  the  piano-forte,  or 
talk  what  she  fancies  French,  must  not 
be  omitted,  as  ignorance  of  them  might 
be  very  disadvantageous,  when,  at  some 
future  period,  Isabella  may  be  obliged  to 
provide  for  herself. 

''  Dr.  Neville  need  not  trouble  himself 
with  making  any  unnecessary  inquiries 
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relating  to  the  birth  of  I.  T :  suffice 

for  him  to  know  that  she  is  the  child  of 
mystery  and  misfortune.  But  any  com- 
munication which  Dr.  Neville  may  judge 
proper  to  make  of  his  young  charge, 
must  be  addressed  A.  B.  under  cover 
to  Messrs.  Gathergold  and  Co.  bankers, 
London. 

"  Dr.  Neville  will  understand  that 
Isabella  Templeton  is  never  to  quit 
Oldenwood,  except  under  his  own  par- 
ticular eye.  If  at  any  time  indisposition 
should  render  change  of  air  necessary, 
information  is  to  be  given  to  A.  B.,  who 
will  point  out  where  that  change  of  air 
is  to  be  sought. 

"  The  very  hour  in  which  this  letter 
is  put  into  the  post-office,  Isabella  Tem- 
pleton will  commence  her  journey  for 
Oldenwood,  under  the  care  of  a  proper 
person." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Neville  had  read  this 
singular  epistle,  she  exclaimed,  '*  I  liope, 
doctor,  you  do  not  intend  to  take  in  this 
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child  belonging  to  nobody  knows  who. — 
You  may  do  as  you  please — but  I  shall 
never  consent  to  it — I  dare  say,  it  is 
the '* 

*'  What  can  I  do  ?**  interrupted  her 
husband.  "  The  child  is  already  on  the 
road,  and  surely,  Mary,  you  will  not  shut 
your  door  against  helpless,  friendless  in- 
nocence ?" 

"  Dear  me,  Doctor  Neville,"  resumed 
his  wife,  '*  I  am  not  really  equal  to  the 
fatigue  of  taking  charge  of  so  young  a 
child  :  we  must  have  an  extra  servant 
for  it — a  nurse — a  girl  at  least  we  must 
have — we  cannot  afford  it — besides,  what 
will  the  villagers  say  of  me-ray,  of  us 
both  ? — Is  not  our  parish  reckoned  the 
most  orderly  of  any  for  miles  round  ? 
And  has  it  not  been  my  pride  that  it 
should  contain  none  but  honest  women, 
and  orderly  young  men  ?  Will  they  not 
say,  Ah  !  Madam  Neville  can  harbour  a 
love  child  when  it  belongs  to  great  folks; 
she  will  be  well  paid  for  it,  no  doubt. — I 
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tell  you,  husband,  I  never  can  consent 
to  such  a  thing." 

"  How  can  you  not  ?  Mrs.  Neville, 
you  are  too  warm ;  and  your  warmth  leads 
you  to  suspect  that  for  which  you  have 
no  foundation.  Now  I  should  have 
thought,  since  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to 
deprive  you  of  your  own  cherubs,  that 
this  poor  forsaken  little  one  would,  in 
some  degree,  have  replaced  those  you 
loved  so  well.  Think,  Mary,  if  per- 
chance your  own  child  had  laid  claim  to 
the  protection  of  a  stranger,  how  you 
would  have  felt,  had  that  stranger  shut 
his  door  against  your  offspring." 

'*  Doctor,"  interrupted  his  wife,  "  the 
case  is  quite  different. — Here  is  a  child, 
of  nobody  knows  who,  absolutely  forced 
upon  us.  We  might  have  been  asked 
whether  or  not  an  addition  to  our  family 
would  have  been  agreeable." 

"  I  ask  you  to  receive  it,"  replied  Dr. 
Neville.  '*  I  ask  you  to  take  compassion 
on  Isabella  Templeton.'* 

Just  as  the  doctor  pronounced  these 
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words,  the  servant-nmid  entered  the 
breakfast  parlour,  to  say,  that  a  sick  pa- 
rishioner beggedhispresenceimmediately. 
The  good  man  accordingly  hastened  to 
the  bed  of  sickness,  where  he  passed 
some  time  administering  those  consola- 
tions with  which  religion  soothes  the  last 
hours  of  the  dying  Christian.  The  doctor 
did  not  return  home  till  dinner-time; 
and,  when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  ex- 
pected child  became  again  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Mrs.  Neville  was  not  to 
be  convinced;  and  her  husband's  argu- 
ments were  on  the  point  of  being  changed 
into  commands,  when  the  servant  came 
in,  saying  that  Jenkins  was  come  with  a 
message,  that  a  lady  had  arrived  at  the 
Llewellyn's  Head,  and  desired  DoctorNe- 
ville  would  attend  her  as  soon  :is  possible. 
The  doctor  rose  hastily,  and  quitted  the 
room  without  uttering  one  word. 

'*  What  sort  of  a  woman,  Betty  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Neville,  as  her  husband 
closed  the  door  after  him. 

**  Ma'am,  *  a  lady,'  Jenkins  said  : — he 
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didn't  say  what  sort  of  lady ;  but  he 
said,  '  La  !  Betty,  what  a  sweet  baby  she 
has  with  her  1'  " 

"  Baby  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Neville,  co- 
louring deeply.  "  Fetch  me  my  bonnet 
and  cloak  directly,  Betty,  and  make 
haste.  Sweet  baby,  indeed !"  rejoined 
she.  "  Bless  me,  how  long  Betty  is  ! — 
Betty — Betty,  I  say,  make  haste  1" 

"  Coming,  ma*am ;  but  I  can't  find 
your  gloves.'* 

*'  O,  never  mind  the  gloves  !*'  replied 
Mrs.  Neville.  But  the  maid,  though 
astonished  at  the  impatience  of  her  mis- 
tress, still  lingered  to  look  for  them,  till 
a  second  call  obliged  her  to  descend  with- 
out them. 

Hastily  putting  on  her  bonnet  and 
cloak,  Mrs.  Neville  sallied  forth  from  her 
own  house  for  the  inn.  Dr.  Neville,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  made  the  best  of  his  way 
thither,  preceded  by  Jenkins,  who,  though 
advanced  in  years,  had  all  the  agility  of 
youtli,  and  more  of  its  vivacity  than  re- 
mains when  wit  exercises  its  playfulness 
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under  the  guardianship  of  experience. 
But  with  Jenkins  there  was  "  a  time  to 
speak,  and  a  time  to  keep  silence;*'  and 
at  present  the  latter  seemed  dictated 
either  by  prudence,  or  the  old  man's  de- 
sire to  leave  the  doctor's  mind  in  its 
best  state  of  preparation  for  an  unex- 
pected surprise. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  inn 
door,  Dr.  Neville  was  told  by  the  hostess, 
that  "  a  lady  waited  for  him  in  the  best 
bed-room."  Thither  the  doctor  proceed- 
ed ;  and,  eagerly  ascending  the  stair, 
he  was  followed  by  the  very  significant 
smiles  of  the  landlady  and  her  attend- 
ants. Upon  entering  the  room,  the  door 
of  which  Jenkins  opened,  Dr.  Neville 
bowed  to  a  tall  and  neatly  dressed  female, 
who  wore  a  thick  and  long  veil.  She 
curtsied,  and,  pointing  to  the  bed,  said 
in  an  under  tone,  which  appeared  tremu- 
lous from  suppressed  emotion,  **  There, 
sir,  lies  Isabella  Templeton,  your  future 
ward." 

The  good   man   turned  towards   the 
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bed,  and  stood  wrapped  in  meditation  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  sleeping  infant  before 
him.  A  pearly  tear  bedewed  its  rosy 
cheek,  while  an  occasional  short  sob  fur- 
ther betrayed  that  the  babe  had  been 
hushed  to  sleep  after  a  violent  fitof  crying, 

"  Poor  babel"  exclaimed  the  doctor; 
'*  poor  little  forsaken  child  !  if  I  at  the 
first  sight  of  thee  feel  thus,  what  must 
thy  mother  have  felt  at  parting  with 
thee !  Madam,"  continued  he,  turning 
round  to  address  the  unknown  female, 
"  Madam,  you  may  rest '*  He  stop- 
ped short,  for  the  woman  was  gone  ! 
"  This  is  very  strange,"  resumed  he ; 
"  but  she  is  no  doubt  below."  Thither 
the  doctor  bent  his  steps  ;  but  just  as  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  a  post- 
chaise  and  four  drove  rapidly  from  the 
inn  door,  containing,  as  he  was  informed 
by  Jenkins,  the  ''  veiled  lady," 

*^  And,"  said  the  landlady,  who 
seemed  breathless  at  the  disappoint- 
ment to  which  the  sudden  departure  of 
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her  guest  subjected  her,  "  and  the 
lady,  sir,  desired  I  would  tell  you  this 
trunk  contained  the  baby's  wardrobe ; 
but  she  did  not  mention  this  small  bun- 
dle, which,  I  think,  she  left  by  mistake. 
I  took  hold  of  it  while  she  was  fumbling 
for  her  purse  to  pay  us ;  and  she  hur- 
ried into  the  chaise  so  fast,  and  was  off 
so  soon " 

"  Give  it  me,  ma'am,'*  said  Jenkins, 
who  had  by  this  time  put  the  trunk  on 
his  shoulder ;  "  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good." 

"  Poor  baby  !"  continued  Mrs.  Ap- 
shenkins,  "  it  cried  sadly  when  'twas  un- 
dressed, and  the  lady  cried  too.  Shall  I 
open  the  bundle,  sir  ?** 

The  doctor,  more  amazed  than  ever» 
eagerly  seized  the  bundle,  which  the 
hostess  declined  giving  up  to  Jenkins. 
It  had  occurred  to  the  vicar,  that  it 
might  contain  a  clue  to  the  mystery  in 
which  this  whole  day's  work  seemed  en- 
veloped ;  and,  again  ascending  the  stairs, 
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he  gently  raised  the  sleeping  infant.  The 
doctor  had  been  a  parent ;  and,  pressing 
his  lips  softly  upon  the  little  innocent's 
cheek,  he  repeated,  *'  I  will  be  a  father 
to  thee,  thou  poor  deserted  little  one ! 
Bring  the  portmanteau  after  me,'*  said 
he  to  Jenkins. 

The  old  man  obeyed ;  and  following 
the  doctor  who  was  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  beautiful  and  innocent 
charge,  passed  on  unconscious  of  the 
nods  and  significant  looks  of  the  villagers, 
who  had  been  drawn  together  at  the 
novel  spectacle  of  a  pust-cliaise  In  Olden. 
v70od.  Dr.  Neville  had  scarcely  passed 
through  the  inn  yard,  when  he  was  met 
by  his  wife,  who  coloured  up  as  she  ap- 
proached him.  He  was  rocking  the  in- 
fant, for  it  appeared  to  be  waking :  in- 
deed, at  this  moment  it  opened  its  soft 
blue  eyes ;  and  fixing  them  on  the 
doctor,  it  put  up  its  lip,  but  turning  its 
head,  it  caught  sight  of  the  softened  fea- 
tures of  Mrs.  Neville,  and  stretched  out 
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its  little  arms  to  her,  when  the  good 
woman  (she  really  was  a  good  woman) 
burst  into  tears  as  the  doctor,  holding  the 
infant  to  her,  said,  "  For  my  sake,  Mary, 
be  a  mother  to  it." 

"  My  own  sweet  Mary  had  blue  eyes," 
said  Mrs.  Neville,  as  she  pressed  the 
baby  to  her  breast.  Oh,  Nature,  thou 
powerful  pleader !  who  can  resist  thee  ? 
One  single  look  of  thine  has  pierced  the 
hardest  hearts:  no  wonder  then  that  Mrs. 
Neville's  prejudices  should  be  subdued 
at  thy  appeal. 

Betty's  suipribu  an  her  master  and 
mistress  and  old  Jenkins  entered  the 
house  was  beyond  description.  It  is 
true  that  this  country  girl  had  had  some 
intimation  of  the  doctor's  errand  to  the 
inn ;  but  the  babe  Mrs.  Neville  carried 
in  her  arms  was  presented  so  suddenly, 
and  so  unexpectedly,  to  poor  Betty's 
view  as  to  create  the  liveliest  impression; 
and  there  was,  besides,  something  of 
mystery  in  the  appearance  of  the  infanti 
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In  short,  if  Betty  had  studied  the  most 
learned  disquisition  on  the  passions,  she 
could  not  have  had  a  better  incident  to 
illustrate  the  law  of  excitement  on  which 
wonder  is  principally  grounded. 

"  Put  dow^n  the  portmanteau,  Jen- 
kins," said  the  doctor  j  and  the  old  man 
did  so  and  departed. 

*'  And  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,— 
'*  Betty,  run  to  Sally  Meadows,  and  say 
I  want  her  eldest  girl  to  come  here  im- 
mediately." 

Betty  beckoning  to  Jenkins  to  stop, 
she  soon  joined  him  ;  and  her  curiosity 
instantly  led  her  to  inquire  into  this  very 
extraordinary  affair.  As,  however,  Mrs. 
Neville  was  an  exceedingly  particular 
mistress,  whose  disposition  Betty  had 
well  studied,  the  girl  could  tarry  no  time 
to  question  or  argue  with  Jenkins.  She 
was  thence  obliged  to  be  content  for  the 
present  with  mere  facts,  so  few  and 
brief  as  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  her 
mind.  Onward  she  hastened  to  Sally 
Meadows's  cottage,  while  Jenkins  struck 
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off  in   an  opposite  direction,  to  regain 
the  inn. 

The  case  was  different  at  the  porch 
of  the  Llewellyn's  Head.  There  opi- 
nions were  various.  The  appearance  of  a 
chaise  and  four,  driving  with  rapidity 
into  the  village  of  Oldenwood,  had  roused 
from  their  hearths  all  the  gossips  of  the 
place ;  and  the  dust  put  in  motion  by 
the  horses'  feet,  and  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicle,  w^as  not  more  evanescent  in  its 
action  than  the  ideas  which  now  floated 
in  the  brains  of  Dr.  Neville's  female  pa- 
rishioners. As,  however,  a  short  space 
only  elapsed  ere  the  same  machine  glided 
again  past  their  eyes,  there  occurred  to 
some  one's  mind  a  vague  idea,  that  more 
might  be  learned  at  the  Llewellyn's  Head 
from  the  servants,  than  by  conjecture. 
Accordingly,  by  the  time  Jenkins  reached 
the  inn  gate,  a  motley  group  had  asstsm- 
bled,  to  terminate  their  curiosity  by  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  All  were  in- 
quisitive, for   the  sight  was  strange   to 
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every  one :  each  had  her  peculiar 
question,  for  it  was  rarely  such  a  sight 
was  seen  in  Oldenwood ;  and  many  were 
the  significant  and  penetrating  sup- 
positions as  to  the  origin  of  Isabella 
Templeton. 

Mrs.  Apshenkins,  the  landlady,  was  in 
general  the  first  to  give  her  opinion  on 
all  subjects  ;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
she  yielded  to  the  torrent  of  speculative 
guesses  which  were  thrown  out  by  the 
gossips.  Though  habit  had  taught  our 
hostess  to  play  the  servant  to  her  cus- 
tomers, when  her  judgment  was  appealed 
to,  in  matters  which  concerned  not  her 
immediate  calling,  no  v/oman  in  Olden- 
wood evinced  more  vanity  than  Mrs. 
Apshenkins. 

But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ac- 
count for  this  woman's  self-love. 

Mrs.  Apshenkins  was  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, with  whom  Mr.  Apshenkins  had 
become  enamoured  while  he  put  up  at 
an  inn  in  West  Smithfield,  whither  he 
had  driven  some  Welsh  cattle  for  sale. 
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At  that  period  Mrs.  Apshenkins  was  bar- 
maid ;  and,  Mr.  Apshenkins  having  pre- 
ferred his  suit  with  much  devotion,  the 
young  woman  smiled  on  it  with  approv- 
ing condescension.  She  had  put  by  a 
few  pounds  while  in  this  situation  ;  and 
with  that  sum,  and  what  other  pence 
Mr.  Apshenkins  had  hoarded  while  a 
drover's  man,  they  came  to  Oldenwood, 
his  native  village,  and  bought  the  good- 
will of  the  Llewellyn's  Head,  the  then 
landlord  having  preferred  the  wilds  of 
Louisiana  to  the  comforts  of  Wales. 

Mrs.  Apshenkins'  opinion  was  in  ge- 
neral a  fiat  from  which  little  or  no  appeal 
was  over  made  in  the  village.  There 
were,  indeed,  a  few  old  women  who 
maintained  that  the  comfortable  looking 
landlady  had  been  occasionally  mistaken 
in  her  decision;  but  the  majority  of  the 
villagers  believed  that  *'  a  Lunnun  lady 
must  be  wiser  in  some  matters  than  poo 
women  who  had  never  been  twenty  miles 
from  home."  The  smile  which  played 
round    her    saffron    lips    was    therefore 
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eagerly  scrutinised ;  but  it  v/as  not  until 
all  had  decided  upon  the  birth  and  pa- 
rentage of  Isabella  Templeton,  that  Mrs. 
Apshenkins  deigned  to  hazard  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  in  discussion. 

**  You  are  all  far  from  the  point/'  said 
she ;  **  for  I  do  confidently  believe  that 
this  child  is  of  noble,  nay,  of  royal  pa. 
rentage.  You  may  well  stare,  that  know 
no  better ;  but  has  not  she  blue  eyes  ?  and 
has  not  she  a  long  nose  ? — I  mean  one 
that  will  be  long.  And  had  not  the 
Queen  of  France  blue  eyes,  and  a  long 
nose  ? — Yes,  she  had  ;  and  I  do  verily 
believe,"  said  Mrs.  Apshenkins,  when 
pressed  for  her  opinion  as  to  the  baby's 
origin — "  I  do  verily  believe,  that  it  is 
the  child  of  the  Queen  of  France,  born 
in  the  prison  just  before  her  death." 

**  Dead  !''  exclaimed  twenty  voices  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Apshenkins ; 
*'  wasn't  I  reading  about  the  jacobins 
beheading  her  ?" 

VOL.  I.  c 


At  this  part  of  Mrs.  Apshenkins* 
speech  an  involuntary  shudder  seized  the 
ignorant,  but  virtuous,  women,  who  had 
gathered  around  her.  Thus,  in  one  in- 
stant, the  mere  reference  to  an  act  of 
wanton  cruelty  excited  a  passion  the 
very  opposite  of  what  had  tickled  the 
fancy  of  these  lowly  Welsh  women. 
Mrs.  Apshenkins  had  put  her  apron  to 
her  eye :  the  rest  followed  her  exam- 
ple. The  mental  agony  of  an  allusion  is 
but  momentary — the  description,  in  de- 
tail, of  scenes  from  which  our  natures 
recoil,  is  durable.  So  it  was  at  the  porch 
of  the  Llewellyn's  Head.  The  expe- 
rienced landlady  had  been  appealed  to. 

**  I  do  believe,"  continued  she,  "  this 
infant  has  been  brought  over  to  Madam 
Neville."  And  the  conclave,  whose 
mind  possessed  sufficient  elasticity  to  re- 
vibrate  to  the  tune  it  had  been  amused 
with  but  a  few  seconds  back,  stared  with 
astonishment  at  the  penetration  Mrs. 
Apshenkins  discovered  by  this  speech. 
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Jenkins  had  at  this  moment  reached  the 
skirts  of  the  group,  and  he  was  assailed 
by  many  voices  communicating  the  dis- 
covery which  had  so  lately  and  so  wisely 
been  made.  The  oddity  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  absurdity  of  the  conjecture, 
overbalanced  the  old  man's  gravity.  He 
burst  into  **  a  horse  laugh,"  as  they  say, 
who  know  how  that  quadruped  displays 
its  joy  in  violent  convulsions  of  merri- 
ment. But  Jenkins,  one  of  those  who 
have  few  wants,  and  still  fewer  cares, 
could  be  whirled  into  cheerfulness  by  any 
very  trivial  circumstances  of  a  joyful 
kind,  and  when  things  facetious  or  lu- 
dicrous augmented  the  social  sympathy 
of  the  old  man's  lively  disposition,  his 
gladness  became  noisy  and  boisterous. 
In  its  zeal  to  communicate  itself  to  all 
who  could  participate  in  its  pleasures, 
it  not  unfrequently  broke  out  in  that  in- 
vincible ha!  ha!  ha!  which  the  poet  calls 
"  laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

"  Queen  of  France,   indeed !"    cried 

c  2 
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'he — **  Noa,  noa;  I  knows  better  than  all 
that.  Didn't  I  carry  the  portmantle 
a'ter  the  doctor?  And  didn't  I  see  him 
hug  the  little  un,  and  kiss  it  ?  And  didn't 
I  hear  him  say  to  Madam  Neville,  Be  a 
mother  to  it,  Mary,  for  my  sake  ?  Now 
who  talks  of  the  Queen  of  France  ?  Noa, 
noa, — this  here  bantling  is  no  sitch  great 
things,  depend  on't.  Why  it's  as  clear 
as  my  name's  Jenkins  whose  cub  it  is. 
Ay,  ay,  some  folks  should  look  at  home 
a  bit." 

A  lifting  up  of  hands  and  eyes  fol- 
lowed this  sagacious  harangue. 

*«  Well !    who   would    have   thought 
it  ?"  said  one. 

"  Why,  you  might  have  guessed  as 
much,"  said  another.  In  short,  Mrs. 
Apshenkins  herself  was  struck  with  this 
evidence  of  the  doctor's  frailty;  and  after 
many  wise  observations  upon  people 
seeing  the  mote  in  their  brother's  eye, 
and  being  insensible  to  the  beam  in  their 
own,  the  party  separated,  fully  convinced 
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that  the  little  stranger  was  the  illegiti- 
mate offspring  of  Dr.  Neville  and  nobody 
knew  who. 

The  doctor's  sermon,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of 
his  parishioners,  for  he  chose  the  fol- 
lowing text :  *'  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be 
judged." 

Nods  and  winks,  and  sarcastic  simpers, 
accompanied  his  exit  from  the  church 
yard ;  but  it  was  not  until  Madam  Ne- 
ville's back  was  turned  that  these  be- 
came evident.  The  buzz  of  many  voices 
followed  the  departure  of  the  doctor 
and  his  wife ;  and  amongst  the  idle 
and  dissipated,  for  such  are  to  be  found 
in  most  places,  the  innocent  and  uncon- 
scious Isabella  Templeton  was  the  vehicle 
by  means  of  which  scandal  diffused  the 
vague,  and  thence  more  readily  believed 
tale  of  the  guilt  of  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
Thus  we  have  discovered  among  the 
poor  people  of  Oldenwood  all  the  ele- 
ments of  painful  suspicion — that  comfort- 
less state  of  doubt,  which  leaves  the  mind 
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embarrassed  concerning  the  conduct  and 
character  of  another.  But  what  was  the 
accusation?  The  appearance  of  an  infant 
babe,  of  whose  parentage  Dr.  Neville 
himself  was  ignorant.  What  was  the 
evidence  to  support  the  accusation  the 
poor  people  preferred  against  their  vicar? 
The  friendly  language,  **  Be  a  mother  to 
it,  Mary,  for  my  sake."  Yet  were  these 
incidents  sufficient  to  trouble  the  repose 
of  confidence  these  poor  people  placed 
in  Dr.  Neville ;  and  their  esteem  lowered 
towards  the  good  man,  as  from  Sally 
Meadows'  eldest  girl  the  gossips  learned, 
that,  with  time,  his  attachment  to  Isabella 
Templeton  augmented;  but  the  doctor 
w^as  an  excellent  man,  such  as  Rowe  de- 
scribes in  these  few  but  energetic  lines  : 

"  How  could  my  tongue 
'«  Take  pleasure,  and  be  lavish  in  thy  praise  ! 
"  How  could  I  speak  thy  nobleness  of  nature, 
"  Thy  open  manly  heart,  thy  courage,  constancy, 
'*  And  in-born  truth,  unknowing  to  dissemble! 
'*  Thou  art  the  man  in  whom  my  soul  delights, 
'^  In  whom,  next  Heav*n,  I  trust." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  o'  th*  time, 
Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely  ? 

Hamlet. 

Besides  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Neville,  the 
village  of  Oldenwood  contained  amongst 
its  inhabitants  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley. 
This  gentleman  had  been  a  surgeon  in 
the  army,  but  at  the  time  our  tale  be- 
gins Mr.  Lindley  was  quietly  settled 
as  the  village  physician,  surgeon,  and 
apothecary  of  Oldenwood.  His  wife  was 
of  a  good  family  ;  indeed  she  could  num- 
ber among  her  relatives  peers  and  peer- 
esses. Now  these,  her  noble  relatives, 
had  been  highly  offended  with  her  mo- 
ther for  marrying  a  clerk  in  a  public 
office  with  a  small  salary;  and  they, 
therefore,  very  properly  resented  her 
groveling  inclinations,  by  exercising  to- 
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wards  her  that  calm  and  deliberate  affec- 
tion of  mind  which  the  vulgar  call  con- 
tempt. But  notwithstanding  the  satis- 
faction they  felt  and  enjoyed  when  they 
compared  themselves  with  the  offender, 
Mrs.  Lindley's  parents  had  contrived, 
by  great  economy,  to  give  their  daughter 
an  excellent  and  a  superior  education. 

Emma  Franklin  (that  was  Mrs.  Lind- 
ley's maiden  name)  was,  therefore,  well 
accomplished ;  she  was  also  very  pretty 
and  very  amiable  ;  but  she  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  her  parents  exactly  at 
that  period  of  life  when  she  most  needed 
protectors : 

"  When  smiling  nature  with  the  vital  beams 
"  Of  vivid  youth,  and  pleasure's  purple  flame, 
'*  Gilds  her  accomplish'd  work,  the  female  frame, 
"  With  rich  luxuriance!  tender,  sweetly  wild, 
"  And  just  between  the  woman  and  the  child." 

Mr.  Franklin  died  of  a  rapid  decline 
when  his  daughter  was  entering  her 
seventeenth  year,  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
scarcely  survived  him  one  twelvemonth  ; 
thus    was  Emma    deprived   at  once  of 
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friends  and  home.  In  this  distress  she 
experienced  the  strength  of  early  friend- 
ship. A  temporary  asylum  was  offered 
her  by  the  parents  of  one  of  her  former 
schoolmates;  and  in  this  family  she 
was  treated  with  that  kindness  which 
sympathises  with  the  sufferer,  not  in  con- 
templating the  cause  of  her  affliction, 
but  in  tutoring  the  mind,  by  imper- 
ceptible instruction,  to  reap  from  active 
exertion  the  excellencies  and  advantages 
which  the  destructive  hand  of  death  had 
laid  in  ruins  at  her  feet.  And  hence,  pro- 
bably, it  was  that  after  Emma  had  been 
a  few -months  in  this  christian  family, 
she  proposed  offering  herself  as  a  go- 
verness.— Mrs.  Stevens  advised  her  to 
write  to  some  of  her  relatives  previous 
to  making  any  such  engagement,  and 
Emma  accordingly  wrote  to  Lady  Violet, 
who  was  her  cousin,  acquainting  her 
with  the  situation  in  which  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  all  things  had  placed  her. 
Lady  Violet  returned  the  sweetest  an- 
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swer ; — all  nature  was  called  upon  to 
testify  how  deeply  she  felt  the  forlorn 
state  of  her  first  cousin  once  removed ; 
and  as  a  further  proof  that  her  ladyship 
was  indeed  affected,  she  inclosed  a  five 
pound  note  to  Miss  Franklin,  with  an 
invitation  to  spend  the  two  months  of 
November  and  December  at  Violet- 
halL 

*'  For  you  know,"  said  the  amiable 
Lady  Violet  to  a  female  friend  in  a  whis- 
per, so  loud  as  to  be  heard  through  an 
extensive  circle  assembled  at  her  lady- 
ship's house,  "  she  is  my  relation,  poor 
thing,  and  during  those  two  months 
I  am  so  horribly  dull  at  the  hall,  she 
will  serve  to  pass  away  an  hour  or  two 
a  little  more  agreeably  than  old  Doctor 
Wrinkle  and  his  sister  Miss  Becky. — Why 
I  dare  say  Becky  is  fifty  ?  As  for  Emma 
Franklin,  I  couldn't  think  of  giving  her 
an  asylum  all  the  year  in  my  house.  I  un- 
derstand she  is  very  pretty,  and  mightily 
accomplished.     Now    there    is   nothing 
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upon  earth  so  irksome  as  the  society  of 
an  highly  accomplished  beauty  : — don't 
you  think  so,  my  lord  ?"  continued  Lady 
Violet,  addressing  Lord  Tandem. 

"  Why,  no,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  I 
cannot  say  that  I  do  think  the  society  of 
an  accomplished  beauty  irksome  in  the 
least  5  if  so,  what  penance  should  I  en- 
dure when  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
in  your  ladyship's  company  1" 

"  Your  compliment,"  replied  Lady 
Violet,  "  deserves  a  reply  equally  elegant; 
but,  alas  !  my  lord,  I  have  neither  faith 
enough  to  believe — "  a  cough  prevented 
her  ladyship  from  saying  more;  at  length 
she  added,  *'  or  wit  enough  to  repay  you 
so  gallant  a  speech.  But  do  you  think 
me  right  with  regard  to  Emma  Frank- 
lin ?  I  am  sure  you  do!"  continued 
she,  casting  on  Lord  Tandem  one  of  her 
most  bewitching  smiles. 

"  Why,  no — not  exactly  right,"  replied 
his  lordship  :  *'  for  this  reason ;  jewel- 
lers place  a  tinsel  beneath  the  finest  di^- 
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mond  to  increase  its  lustre;  so  should  I 
choose,  were  I  Lady  Violet,  to  place 
Miss  Franklin  beneath  my  roof,  that  she 
might  serve  as  a  foil  to  my  own  superior 
qualifications." 

Lady  Violet   thought  otherwise,  and 
Emma  Franklin's  letter,  politely  declining 
the  proffered  patronage,   convinced  her 
ladyship  that  her  first  cousin   once   re- 
moved possessed  a  spirit  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated for  a  state  of  dependance.    But  her 
ladyship   was   not   one   of  those   whose 
judgment  could  be  obscured  by  an  excess 
of  personal  attachment ;   and  if  she  felt 
•  any  ebullitions  of  fondness  dilate  her  soul, 
her  lap-dog  was  both  the  cause  and  the 
object    of   this    ridiculous    indulgence. 
When,  therefore,  she  had  perused  Emma 
Franklin's  letter,  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  it  threw  her  ladyship  communi- 
cated an  ineffable  smile  to  her  counte- 
nance, quite  consistent  with  that  justice 
which  was  due  to  her  first  cousin's  "  beg- 
garly pride :"   that  was  the  epithet  her 
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ladyship  applied  to  Emma's  acceptance  of 
thefive  pound  note,  and  her  insensibility  to 
the  benefits  she  might  reap  at  Violet  Hall. 
Her  ladyship,  therefore,  very  prudently 
left  the  young  woman  to  the  chastisement 
which  the  wise  inflict  on  the  stupid,  who 
consider  the  benevolence  of  wealth  a 
debt  due  to  the  bounty  of  Heaven. 

Emma  next  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Lady 
Wellgrown,  from  whom  she  received  a 
letter  couched  in  the  most  polite  and 
flattering  terms.  Her  ladyship  complained 
most  pathetically  of  solitude  and  sickness, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  Miss 
Franklin  in  Harley-street,  offering  her 
an  asylum,  at  the  same  time,  in  her 
house;  and  very  delicately  intimating  that 
she  should  allow  Emma  a  small  purse 
annually  for  clothes  and  pocket-money. 

Lady  Wellgrown  and  Lady  Violet 
were  first  cousins :  the  relation  in  which 
Emma  Franklin  stood  to  both  these  la- 
dies may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  sympathy  they  expressed  at  the  lovely 
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orphan's  condition.  But  Lady  Wellgrown 
had   other   motives  for  this  benevolent 
line  of  conduct.     From  some    cause  or 
other,  which  to  penetrate  is  not  material 
to  the   thread   of  our  narrative,    Lady 
Violet  had  evinced  appearances  of  neg- 
lect   towards    Lady  Wellgrown.     Lady 
Violet  had  long  laboured  to  convince  her 
first  cousin  that  no  coklness  chilled  her 
soul,   but  that  an  excess  of  affection  had 
compelled   her   not   to  yield   to  certain 
whims   and   groundless    fears    of  Lady 
Wellgrown    in    matters    wherein     some 
see  no  distinction  between  difference  of 
opinion   and    acts    of    moral    turpitude. 
Lady  Wellgrown  now  most  heartily  re- 
joiced that  an  opportunity  offered  itself 
of  rivaling  Lady  Violet   by  the  display 
of  that  munificence  wliich  gives  splen- 
dour  to   patronage. — She    had    besides 
had  some  intimation  from  a  third  person, 
of  the  light  in  which  Lady  Violet  viewed 
their  poor  relative  Emma  Franklin. 
It  was  with  these  motives  to  iruide  her 
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pen  that  Lady  Wellgrown  wrote  tlie  note 
we  have  alluded  to,  and  Emma's  friends 
were  anxious  she  should,  at  least,  make 
trial  of  this  asylum. 

''  If,  my  dear  Emma,"  said  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens to  her,  '*  you  are  not  comfortable 
with  Lady  Wellgrown,  you  can  then 
come  back  to  us.  We  shall  always  be 
glad  to  see  you. — We  part  with  you  if 
you  do  go  to  her  ladyship's,  upon  the 
express  condition  that,  should  you  quit 
Harley-street  without  another  engage- 
ment, our  house  must  be  your  home." 

The  gratitude  of  Emma's  heart  was 
fully  ample  as  the  generosity  she  had  expe- 
rienced in  this  flimily ;  for  the  liberality 
of  Mrs.  Stevens  was  not  the  remission 
of  pecuniary  claims,  or  the  donation 
which  pride  ostentatiously  bestows  on 
squalid  indigence.  With  a  beating 
heart  and  a  swelling  bosom  she  set  off  for 
Harley-street  from  her  friend's  house  in 
Piccadilly,  accompanied  by  the  servant 
of  Mrs.  Stevens. 
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Upon  her  arrival,  Emma  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  renowned  Lady 
Wellgrown,  who,  in  a  languid  attitude, 
was  seated  upon  an  elegant  sofa  in  her 
dressing-room.  Her  reception  was  flatter- 
ing ;  and  Emma  was  on  the  point  of  ex- 
pressing her  willingness  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  her  noble  relative,  when  a 
servant  came  in,  saying — 

**  Miss  Newton  was  anxious  to  know 
if  her  ladyship  had  any  commands  pre- 
vious to  her  quitting  the  house  ?" 

The  placid  countenance  of  her  lady- 
ship became  suddenly  changed,  and  her 
languid  and  reclining  frame  assumed  an 
erect  and  masculine  attitude,  as  in  a  voice 
screaming  through  sudden  passion,  she 
exclaimed — "  Yes !  bid  her  instantly 
come  hither — I  insist  upon  seeing  her — 
she  shall  not  quit  my  house  until  I  have 
had  an  interview,  with  her !" — 

The  servant  left  the  room,  but  speedily 
returned,  ushering  in  Miss  Newton,  who 
was  accompanied  by  her  brother.    The 
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young  lady's  forehead  was  bound  round 
with  a  muslin  handkerchief,  and  she 
looked  very  pale. 

"  Miss  Newton  has  obeyed  your  lady- 
ship's commands,'*  said  the  young  man, 
bowing  rather  haughtily. 

Emma  Franklin,  amazed  at  the  extra- 
ordinary scene  before  her,  awaited  in 
breathless  expectation  the  result,  which 
she  could  not  help  imagining  as  in 
some  degree  connected  with  her  future 
fate. 

"  I  demand,"  said  her  ladyship,  who 
rose  haughtily  from  her  seat,  "  that  you. 
Miss  Newton,  do  instantly  apologize  to 
Lady  Mary  Saville  for  the  insolence 
with  which  you  dared,  in  my  hearing,  to 
contradict,  and  therefore  to  insult  her 
ladyship." 

Miss  Newton,  still  leaning  on  her  bro- 
ther's arm,  denied  having  intentionally 
offended  Lady  Mary  Saville  :  "  I  did  but 
justify  myselfand  poor  Ellen  Witherspoon, 
whom  her  ladyship  accused  of  an  act  of 
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injustice.     Where  no  offence  was  meant, 
I  can  make  no  apology." 

*'  Apology!"  said  her  brother  with 
vehemence  :  "  your  ladyship  best  knows 
who  is  bound  to  make  an  apology,  if  you 
will  but  glance  at  my  sister." 

'*  Hush!  Edward,"  said  Miss  Newton. 

Lady  Wellgrown  was  choked  with 
passion. 

'*  Your  ladyship,'*  continued  the  young 
man,  "  is  indebted  to  my  sister,  and  I 
beg  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  to-morrow 
to  receive  what  you  owe  Miss  Newton." 

From  the  entire  privation  of  speech, 
Lady  Wellgrown,  by  a  quick  and  power- 
ful transition,  exclaimed — "  Not  a  single 
farthing — not  a  single  sol  shall  she  have 
from  me !  How  dare  you  make  such  a 
request?"  And  bounding  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  to  one  corner  of  the  fire- 
place, she  rang  the  bell  violently.  A 
footman  entered  the  room. 

"  Open  the  door,''  said  her  ladyship  to 
him :  **  show  this  young  man  and  woman 
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the  street  door,  and  at  your  peril  admit 
them  again  into  my  presence  !" 

**  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  your 
ladyship  a  good  morning,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Newton  :  *'  your  ladyship  shall  not 
be  again  troubled  by  our  presence ;  but  I 
shall  not  suffer  my  sister  to  be  injured 
with  impunity." 

As  he  said  this,  he  bowed  to  Miss 
Franklin,  and  quitted  the  room  with 
his  sister,  who  trembled  excessively  from 
apparent  terror. 

LadyWellgrown's  rage  knew  no  bounds 
when  she  was  no  longer  confronted  with 
MissNewton — "Ungrateful  girl!  that  she 
should  dare  me  thus.  I,  who  took  her 
from  a  milliner's  to  be  my  companion, 
and  gave  her  twenty  pounds  a-year  for 
clothes,  and  treated  her  with  every  kind- 
ness— yes,  I  did,  Emma,  my  dear ;  for 
whenever  I  was  alone  she  took  her  meals 
with  me — And  Lady  Mary  Saville,  my 
niece,  was  so  fond  of  her,  she  would 
insist  upon  her  being  one  of  our  snug- 
party — Whenever  we  were  together  she 
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was  with  us  ;  and  I  gave  particular  or- 
ders that  she  might  be  treated  with  every 
proper  respect  when  she  dined  in  the 
, steward's  room — Ungrateful  girl!  to  con- 
tradict her  best  friend,  Lady  Mary,  and 
that  too  in  the  hearing  of  the  very  man 
her  ladyship  is  going  to  marry." 

Here  Lady  Wellgrown*s  volubility 
ceased,  and  she  instantly  assumed  a 
milder  tone  as  she  pointed  out  the  com- 
forts to  be  enjoyed  under  her  roof. 

Emma  Franklin  was  at  a  loss  whether 
she  should  credit  or  doubt  the  veracity  of 
this  statement.  Her  silence  might  be 
construed  either  way.  She  inquired, 
however,  "  whether  she  \vere  to  dine 
even  occasionally  at  the  steward's  table  ?  " 

Lady  Wellgrown  answered  her  in  the 
negative,  saying,  '^'  that,  as  she  considered 
Emma  Franklin  more  in  the  light  of  a 
relative  than  an  humble  dependant,  she 
should  have  her  dinner  served  in  her 
own  apartment,  when  there  might  happen 
to  be  particular  company  in  the  house." 
Emma's  proud  heart  swelled  at  this 
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statement.  But  as  she  had  resolved 
not  to  be  a  burden  to  her  friends,  she 
told  her  noble  relation  "  she  would  be 
happy  to  wait  upon  her  ladyship." 

She  then  took  her  leave,  not  knowing 
whether  to  rejoice  or  weep  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  important  affair.  She  had 
not,  however,  walked  many  steps  from 
the  door,  when  she  was  accosted  by  Miss 
Newton  and  her  brother,  who  begged 
her  pardon  for  intruding  themselves  upon 
her  notice,  but  "  they  could  not,'*  they 
said,  *'  see  her  on  the  verge  of  a  preci- 
pice without  warning  her  of  the  danger." 

"  I  have  been  nine  months,"  continued 
Miss  Newton,  "  in  Lady  Wellgrown's 
family;  six  of  which  passed  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  tyranny  of  my  lady  pa- 
troness had  greater  scope  than  in  London. 
Since  our  return  to  town  I  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  in  my  own  room 
without  fire,  preferring  solitude  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  to  the  society 
in  the  steward's  room.  But  I  will  not  detain 
you  with  the  history  of  my  sorrows.     I 
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must,  however,  mention  that  in  conse- 
quence  of  hearing   Lady  Mary  Saville 
misstate  certain  facts  respecting  a  poor 
woman  whom  she  had  ah'eady  injured, 
I   had  ventured    to   say  that  I  thought 
Lady  Mary  had   misunderstood  the  cir- 
cumstances.    Upon  which  her  ladyship 
complained  of  me  to  Lady  Wellgrown, 
who  insisted  upon  an  apology  being  in- 
stantly made  by  me  to  her  niece.     I  re- 
fused to  comply  with  so  degrading  and 
unjust  a  request ;  for  degraded  I  must 
have  appeared  even  to  their  ladyships,  had 
I  complied  with  this  command,  when   I 
had  given  no  intentional  offence;  and  I 
should   have    acted    unjustly  to   a   poor 
woman,  nay,  acknowledged  her,  who  was 
innocent,  as  guilty  as  Lady  Mary  would 
represent  her,  had  I  apologized  without 
fault.  Lady  Wellgrown,   in  consequence 
of  this  refusal,  flew  into  a  violent  phrensy, 
and,  seizing  a  silver  candlestick,  threw  it 
furiously  at   my  head.     The  bandage  I 
wear  around    my  temples   is   in   conse- 
quence of  the  blow  I  received." 
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Emma  was  astonished  at  this  dis- 
covery of  Lady  Wellgrown's  irascible 
temper. 

'*  Yes,"  interrupted  Mr. Newton,  "Lady 
Wellgrown  met  with  one  slight  check  to 
the  usual  tenour  of  her  tyranny ;  and 
the  being  who  dared  to  dispute  lier  au- 
thority, from  that  moment  became  an 
object  of  her  ladyship's  wanton  ferocity. 
But  I  shall  find  the  means  of  makini]^  her 
repent  of  her  malevolent  disposition." 

Emma  Franklin  felt  no  desire  to  pro- 
tract this  discourse  :  the  information  she 
had  so  accidentally  gained  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  guide  her  future  conduct.  She 
could  scarcely  express  her  thanks  for  the 
important  service  Miss  Newton  had  ren- 
dered her ;  and,  requesting  the  address 
of  these  young  people,  she  returned 
home  to  Mr.  Stevens's  with  feelings  not 
to  be  described.  No  sooner  had  she 
seated  herself,  than  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  The  kindness  of  Lucy  Ste- 
vens was,  however,  sufficient  to  soothe 
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the  agitated  spirits  of  Emma,  who,  when 
she  could  speak,  briefly  related  the  result 
of  her  visit  to  Harley-street. 

"  Give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper  imme- 
diately, my  dear  Lucy,"  said  Emma,  ad- 
dressing her  former  schoolfellow,  "  that 
I  may  instantly  decline  the  honour  my 
noble  relative  intends  me  ;  and  this  shall 
be  the  last  letter  I  will  ever  write  to  any 
one  of  them." 

The  letter  written,  she  showed  it  to 
her  friends  previously  to  sealing  it. 
Though  it  was  couched  in  polite  terms, 
yet  it  breathed  a  certain  air  of  inde- 
pendence, which  Lady  Wellgrown  termed 
'*  insolence,  pride,  and  arrogance  !"  As 
her  ladyship  pronounced  the  first  epithet, 
a  satirical  smile  insinuated  her  persuasion 
of  Emma's  baseness.  At  the  utterance  of 
the  word  **  pride"  her  ladyship's  visage 
assumed  that  expression  which  indicated 
an  eternal  cessation  of  all  commerce  with 
Miss  Franklin  ;  and,  as  a  considerable 
pause  ensued  between  the  pronunciation 
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of  the  words  "  pride  and  arrogance,"  her 
ladyship's  features,  as  the  last  epithet 
escaped  her  lips,  wore  strong  marks  of 
disdain,  as  if  she  felt  that  her  poor  re- 
lative's meanness  was  so  intermixed  with 
folly,  as  to  render  her  even  unworthy  of 
her  ladyship's  reprehension.  But  still 
she  felt  no  desire  that  Emma  Franklin 
should  have  the  last  word,  and  therefore 
she  deigned  to  pen  the  following  answer : 

"  When  Emma  Franklin  again  insults 
Lady  Wellgrown,  let  her  beware  of  the 
consequences." 

Emma  smiled  at  this  laconic  epistle  j 
and  having  heard,  the  next  day,  that  a 
Mrs.  Emmerton,  the  wife  of  a  Colonel 
Emmerton,  was  anxious  to  procure  an 
accomplished  governess,  who  could  be 
well  recommended,  for  her  three  daugh- 
ters, she  entreated  her  kind  friends  to 
advise  her  how  to  proceed  in  obtaining 
this  desirable  situation.  Emma  had  seen 
Mrs.  Emmerton  twice,  and  was  charmed 
with  her  lady-like  and  amiable  manners ; 
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and,  in  the  course  of  a  week  after  the 
interview  with  Lady  Wellgrown,  she  took 
up  her  abode  in  the  peaceful  mansion 
of  Colonel  Emmerton.  In  Middleton 
House  she  found  a  home — in  Colonel 
Emmerton  an  indulgent  friend — and  in 
his  lady  the  kindness  of  a  mother. 

Two  years  passed  away  in  this  situa- 
tion ;  the  happiest,  perhaps,  of  Emma's 
life.  And  about  this  period  she  received 
the  addresses  of  Mr.  Lindley,  a  friend  of 
Colonel  Emmerton,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  his  regiment.  They  had  been  fel- 
low students  at  Edinburgh,  and  ever 
since  had  preserved  an  uninterrupted 
friendship.  Colonel  Emmerton  approved 
the  match  ;  and,  in  three  months  more, 
Emma  Franklin  married  Mr.  Lindley. 
She  quitted  the  sweet  shades  of  Middle- 
ton  with  regret ;  but  her  grief  soon  fled, 
for  the  duties  of  her  new  situation  w^ere 
fraught  with  delight.  She  retired  with 
her  husband  to  Oldenwood,  where  her 
days  passed  quietly  and  peaceably  away. 
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She  was  frequently  visited  by  her  former 
pupils,  and  by  the  Stevenses,  and  she 
occasionally  paid  her  respects  to  the  wor- 
thy family  of  Colonel  Emmerton,  by  all 
of  whom  she  was  affectionately  beloved. 

This  couple,  who  lived  with  content 
and  peace  as  their  constant  guests,  were 
the  intimate  acquaintances  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Neville.  And  for  reasons  which 
shall  appear  in  the  sequel,  we  have  been 
so  particular  as  to  devote,  at  the  opening 
of  our  tale,  an  entire  chapter  to  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Lindley.  In  ordinary  life,  the 
world  hears,  from  a  newspaper,  of  the 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  folks  who 
have  been  great  in  their  own  little  circle ; 
and  in  ordinary  life,  too,  every  word 
which  other  people  talk,  every  action 
they  perform,  is  set  down  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  times,  as  if  their  register 
were  to  verify  the  pretended  calculations 
of  their  nativity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Let  *s  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

We  must  now  return  to  Oldenwood, 
where  we  left  Isabella  Templeton,  in  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Neville.  The  good  woman 
became  so  fond  of  her  young  charge, 
that  she  had  a  cot  put  up  for  it  in  her 
own  bedchamber.  She  appeared  to 
have  totally  forgotten  that  this  child 
''  belonging  to  nobody  knew  who,"  had 
been  forced  upon  her  without  once  ask- 
ing her  permission. 

Dr.  Neville,  who  doted  upon  infantine 
simplicity,  would  frequently  pass  hour 
after  hour  in  contemplating  the  lovely 
features  of  this  **  poor  forsaken  little 
one,''  as  he  called  her.     And  her  resem- 
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blance  to  some  one  person  whom  he  had 
accidentally  seen  when  he  was  tutor  in 
Lord  Alvanley's  family  would  often  con- 
jure up  strange  pictures  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  but  Dr.  Neville's  natural  dispo- 
sition of  mind  compelled  him  to  enter- 
tain a  favourable  opinion  of  the  moral 
conduct  of  others,  in  opposition  to  un- 
favourable suspicions,  until  the  most  in- 
controvertible evidences  should  implant 
conviction.  Hence  it  was  that  he  would 
not  permit  himself  to  indulge  in  the  illu- 
sions his  fancy  created,  much  less  hint 
at  them  to  Mrs.  Neville;  yet,  in  spite  of 
himself,  suspicion  lurked  in  his  mind 
upon  a  subject  so  mysterious  as  the  origin 
of  Isabella  Templeton  j  and  although 
the  little  bundle  left,  apparently  by  mis- 
take, at  the  inn,  had  some  share  in  corro- 
borating this  feeling,  even  that  degree  of 
circumstantial  evidence  was  not  enough 
to  satisfy  a  mind  so  accustomed  to  sift 
proofs,  and  believe  only  on  indubitable 
conviction,  as  was  Doctor  Neville's. 
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This  bundle  he  had  opened  in  private, 
and  found  it  contained  the  usual  articles 
of  a  child's  dress,  but  of  superior  texture, 
and  bearing  a  mark  of  a  very  different 
import  to  the  name  of  Isabella  Temple- 
ton.  These  he  resolved  carefully  to  de- 
posit in  his  iron  chest,  concealing  them 
from  Mrs.  Neville,  whose  discretion  he 
feared  to  trust  upon  an  affair  of  so  much 
importance  ;  for  Mrs.  Neville,  though  a 
very  good  woman,  as  a  mother  of  a 
family,  loved  to  talk  of  what  did  not  con- 
cern herself.  The  doctor  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  fear,  lest  she  might  impru- 
dently reveal  the  secret  of  this  dress, 
should  he  communicate  it  to  her.  Be- 
sides, he  knew  Mrs.  Neville  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  bare  assertion  of  its 
existence,  but  would  have  her  curiosity 
gratified  by  seeing  the  clothes,  and  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the 
mark  we  have  alluded  to.  And  he  ar- 
gued with  himself,  that  if  she  were  privy 
to  this  secret,  and,  by  any  mischance. 
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disclosed  it,  the  disclosure  might  possibly 
deprive  them  of  Isabella  Templeton  for 
ever,  should  her  protectors,  by  any 
means,  get  intelligence  of  their  emis- 
sary's neglect,  in  leaving  so  important  a 
witness  behind  her. 

As  he  proceeded  to  place  the  little 
articles  of  dress,  one  by  one,  in  a  secret 
drawer  in  his  iron  chest,  his  astonish- 
ment was  further  increased  upon  ob- 
serving a  paper  fall  from  a  cap,  and  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  containing  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

*'  The  bearer  of  Isabella  Templeton 
will  be  faithfid  to  her  trust,  and  silent  as 
to  her  origin,  but  she  is  still  anxious  to 
have  a  check  upon  the  patrons  of  the  un- 
fortunate infant,  and  by  leaving  the  bun- 
dle as  if  by  mistake,  she  can  extort  a  pro- 
mise from  her  employers  that  she  shall 
always  know  where  Isabella  Templeton 
shall  be  :  if  death  or  any  other  misfortune 
should  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  be- 
friending one  she  has  so  greatly  injured, 
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she  appeals  to  Dr. Neville  as  a  man  to  pro- 
tect his  present  helpless  charge. — Poor 
babe,  she  will  stand  in  need  of  a  friend!" 

More  interested  than  ever,  the  good 
man  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  forsake 
Isabella  Templeton  while  life  should  last. 
"  I  will  protect  thee  at  the  risk  of  that 
life,'*  rejoined  he  emphatically.  '*  Thou 
shalt  be  to  me  a  daughter,  and  I  will  be 
to  thee  a  father. — Ah  !  time — it  must  be 
so^I  will  shelter  thee,  will  educate  thee, 
and  that  too  in  a  style  worthy  of  thy  fu- 
ture fate,  be  it  what  it  may.  The  rose 
which  bloomed  beside  the  cottage  door 
has,  ere  it  withered,  graced  the  hall  of 
state." 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  apostrophical 
soliloquy,  a  foot  fall  disturbed  his  re- 
verie. It  was  Mrs.  Neville  approaching, 
and  he  therefore  instantly  closed  the 
heavy  door  of  his  iron  chest. — She  en- 
tered the  study,  holding  in  her  arms 
the  little  cherub  that  had  engrossed  his 
attention  for  the  last  few  hours  j  and  with 
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that  spirit  of  faith  which  humbly  trusts 
its  prayer  will  be  heard,  he  blessed  the 
smiling  babe.  It  was  now  his  usual  hour 
for  a  solitary  walk,  and  he  accordingly 
quitted  the  vicarage,  and  pursued,  unin- 
terruptedly, the  train  of  meditation  which 
the  entrance  of  his  wife  had  disturbed. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  appeared 
thoughtful;  but  on  the  following  morning 
all  at  the  vicarage  assumed  its  usual 
steady  and  regular  routine. 

Nothing  particular  happened  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Olden  wood  during  the  first  eight 
years  of  Isabella's  life  ;  but  at  this  time 
a  stranger  arrived  whose  appearance  at 
first  excited  much  matter  for  Mrs.  Ap- 
shenkins  to  descant  upon.  In  the  course 
of  a  month,  however,  Mrs.  Staunton,  the 
new  comer,  ceased  to  form  the  subject 
of*  conversation  among  the  gossips,  and 
the  general  propriety  of  her  behaviour 
offered  nothing  to  the  eye  of  the  cen- 
sorious on  which  they  might  feed  the 
appetite  of  conjecture.     Mrs.  Staunton 
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had  won  over  Mrs.  Apshenkins  as  her 
champion  by  inviting  her  to  tea.  But 
at  that  tea  none  of  the  gossips  knew  what 
had  passed  between  these  important  per- 
sonages, though  many  eyes  gazed,  and 
some  half  their  number  of  tongues  whis- 
pered the  mind's  suspicion,  as  Mrs.  Ap- 
shenkins graced  the  footpath  of  Olden- 
wood  with  the  consequential  movement 
of  her  dumpy  form. 

The  stranger  appeared  sedulous  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  accommodated  herself  to 
the  ways  of  the  village  gossips,  by  oc- 
casionally inviting  two  or  three  of  them 
to  tea;  a  beverage  which,  though  de- 
clared of  a  poisonous  quality  by  some, 
hath  yet  more  virtue  than  the  most  nu- 
tritious aliments  in  preparing  the  animal 
frame  for  the  nourishment  of  social,  nay 
even  friendly  dispositions.  INIrs.  Staun- 
ton was,  therefore,  in  process  of  time, 
pronounced  a  mighty  good  sort  of  a  wo- 
man. She  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of 
any  body's  concerns  j  she  was  very  quiet, 
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and  never  showed  any  anxiety,  save  when 
the  Post  came  in.  But  then  she  inva- 
riably visited  her  crony,  Mrs.  Apshenkins, 
for  the  purpose,  it  w^as  whispered,  of 
gratifying  an  idle  curiosity,  by  reading 
the  *'  Lunnun  Chronicle." — Our  old 
friend,  Jenkins,  found  her  sometimes 
troublesome  on  these  occasions.  It  was 
his  business  to  sort  and  deliver  the  letters 
and  the  newspapers ;  and  Mrs.  Staunton 
never  failed  to  bribe  him  with  a  glass  of 
good  brandy  to  permit  her  to  read  the 
superscription  of  every  epistle  that  passed 
through  his  hands.  This  was  a  cere- 
mony  Jenkins  submitted  to  with  much 
reluctance  ;  but  necessity  made  it  duty. 
He  had  at  first  hesitated ;  Mrs.  Staunton 
referred  him  to  Mrs.  Apshenkins :  there 
was  no  appeal  from  this  reference ;  yet 
the  old  man  had  sense  enough  never  to 
suffer  Mrs.  Staunton's  curiosity  to  lead 
him  into  crime.  She  might  read  the 
superscriptions ;  but  from  Jenkins's  eye 
no  letter  was  ever  allowed  to  be  removed 
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from  the  moment  be  opened  the  Post- 
bag,  till  all  were  safely  delivered.  Mrs. 
Staunton's  curiosity  excited  no  sus- 
picions, as  she  bore  herself  with  much 
indifference  towards  this  old  man. 

It  was  remarkable  to  him,  though,  that 
she  carefully  avoided  meeting  Dr.  Ne- 
ville, and  never  by  any  chance  joined  in 
the  praises  which  were  bestowed  upon 
Miss  Bella,  for  so  little  Isabella  was  called 
in  Oldenwood.  In  all  other  respects 
she  conformed  herself  to  the  amusements 
and  gossip  of  the  village.  She  appeared 
cheerful  when  abroad,  and  occupied 
when  at  home ;  yet  her  little  handmaid 
used  to  tell  Sally  Meadows'  eldest  girl, 
that  Mrs.  Staunton  would  sit  and  sigh 
ready  to  break  her  heart,  and  '*  some- 
times she  will  talk  to  herself,"  added  the 
girl,  "  and  look  round  as  if  she  saw  some- 
thing that  frightened  her." 

Doctor  Neville  watched  every  turn  of 
mind,  every  slight  tincture  of  character 
his  ward  displayed,  as  she  advanced  in 
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early  life.  Isabella  was  gentle  and  con- 
ciliating in  her  artless  manners,  easily 
convinced  by  those  she  loved,  but  im- 
patient of  control  from  what  her  ready 
judgment  conceived  an  usurped  au- 
thority. Hence  she  frequently  resented 
the  interference  of  Mr.  Lindley,  who 
delighting  in  the  haughty  glow  which 
flushed  her  lovely  cheek,  when  he  pre- 
sumed to  censure  any  part  of  her  con- 
duct, frequently  blamed  what  in  his 
heart  he  approved. 

'*  I  like  to  see  her  soft  blue  eye  kindle 
with  disdain,*'  said  he,  when  Mrs.  Lind- 
ley remarked,  "  You're  so  like  a  teasing 
man,  Lindley,  and  you'll  drive  Isabella 
from  our  house ;"  for  the  little  girl's 
time  was  divided  between  her  studies 
with  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Lindley. 

"  Fear  not  that,"  was  Mr.  Lindley's 
reply:  "  the  enthusiasm  of  her  love  for 
you;  her  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge; 
her  gratitude  for  your  instructions; — 
these,  my  dearest  Emma,  and  her  good 
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opinion  of  me,  although  we  sometimes 
disagree,  are  all  too  powerful  ties  to  be 
easily  broken.  Isabella  has  acquired  an 
attachment  for  you,  as  one  of  the  chief 
beings  on  earth  from  whose  care  she  is 
reaping  both  gratification  and  advantage; 
and  she  is  very  sensible  I  do  not  tease 
her  to  mar  that  happiness  we  are  all  so- 
licitous of  administering." 

For  Dr.  Neville,  Isabella  had  an  affec- 
tion not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  duti- 
ful and  amiable  child  for  the  tenderest 
parent.  As  she  grew  up,  and  became 
more  and  more  able  to  judge  of  his  ex- 
traordinary character,  she  respected  his 
abilities  and  honoured  his  virtues.  His 
simple  wish  was  a  law  to  her.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  her  studies  that  she 
could  not  surmount,  if  he  said  it  were 
practicable  ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  thought 
her  a  paragon  of  perfection,  one  of  na- 
ture's masterpieces,  upon  whom  he  be- 
stowed all  he  had  to  bestow — his  time. 
He  stored  her  mind  with  literature,  read 
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with  her,  walked  with  her — in  short,  he 
seemed  to  live  but  for  Isabella  ;  and  Mrs, 
Neville,  whose  affection  was  neither  in- 
ferior to  his  nor  less  sincere,  sometimes 
laughed,  and  said,  "  she  should  be  jea- 
lous." 

"  Not  of  me,  dear  mother,  surely,** 
replied  her  accomplished  ward  :  "  Dr. 
Neville  is  not  jealous  of  my  love  for  you 
— nay,'*  continued  she,  '*  he  loves  you 
and  me  the  more  for  loving  each  other. 
How  much  I  love  you  both  I  have  no 
power  of  showing ;  but  this  I  know, 
Isabella  Templeton  would  do  all  so  help- 
less a  being  as  herself  could  do  to  prove 
it."  The  tear  of  love  and  gratitude 
dimmed  her  eye.  "  But  see,  there  is  dear 
Mrs.  Lindley  entering  the  garden  !** 

*'  Is  not  Mr.  Lindley  with  her  ?"  in- 
quired the  doctor. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Isabella,  '*  he  is." 

**  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Lindley  is  a  fa- 
vourite  with  you,  Isabella,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, smiling.     His  ward  coloured. 

He  is  always  dictating  and  reprov- 
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ing  me,"  was  her  reply;  ^*  and  he  has  no 
right  to  dictate  to  me." 

At  this  instant  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley 
entered  by  the  garden-gate  :  the  Doctor, 
Mrs.  Neville,  and  Isabella  went  on  to 
meet  their  friends ;  and  the  whole  party 
repaired  to  the  vicarage. 

In  the  village  Isabella  was  loved,  re- 
spected, and  feared.  She  was  very  kind, 
but  there  was  even  in  her  manner  when 
a  child  a  decided  air  of  superiority, 
which  exacted  respect  from  children, 
and  which  as  she  grew  up  extended  its 
dominion  over  the  majority  of  the  vil- 
lagers. To  the  old,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, she  was  all  condescension ;  but 
towards  the  young,  she  evinced  that  per- 
fect self-possession  which  imposes  a  sensa- 
tion of  awe  upon  inferior  minds. 

In  Isabella  this  sway  might  be  called 
dignity :  among  the  youths  of  Olden- 
wood,  the  veneration  we  have  hinted  at 
was  an  every  day  but  not  less  operative 
feeling. 

The  visits  of  Miss  Emmerton  to  ^Irs. 
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Lindley  were  productive  of  much  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  Isabella;  and  the  first  dis- 
appointment she  experienced  from  Dr. 
Neville  was  his  refusing  her  the  permis- 
sion to  pay  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Emmerton 
a  visit. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Isa- 
bella ventured  to  express  a  feeling  of 
discontent  to  Mrs.  Lindley,  who  gently 
reproved  her  for  allowing  herself  for 
one  instant  to  doubt  the  affectionate  care 
of  Dr.  Neville.  ''  I  am  confident  he  has 
good  as  well  as  particular  reasons  for 
denying  you  this  gratification/'  said  Mrs. 
Lindley,  **  or  he  would  not  have  given  so 
decided  a  negative  to  your  request :  and 
as  for  questioning  his  reasons,  you^  Isa- 
bella, are,  I  am  sure,  too  grateful  for  his 
unceasing  kindness  to  wish  to  pain  him 
by  any  display  of  pettish  disappoint- 
ment upon  a  subject  which  he  has,  no 
doubt,  maturely,  and  I  may  say  indul- 
gently, weighed." 

Isabella  paused   for  a  few  moments, 
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and  then,  totally  dropping  the  tenour  of 
her  conversation,  she  said,  "  I  wonder 
Dr.  Neville  never  has  mentioned  to  me 
my  father  and  mother.  Did  you  know 
them,  Mrs.  Lindley?" 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Lindley:  *'I  never 
heard  them  mentioned  either  by  the 
Doctor  or  Mrs.  Neville;  but  of  this  I  am 
very  sure,  that  you  have  never  missed  the 
care  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  which 
has  been  amply  supplied  by  your  kind 
friends." 

**  I  should  like  to  know  something 
about  them,  for  all  that,"  replied  Isabella, 
musing — '*  I  suppose  I  am  some  relation 
of  dear  Doctor  Neville.  I  think  it  is 
very  odd  I  never  heard  them  mention 
the  name  of  Templeton  among  those  of 
their  friends.  But  as  you  say,  dear  ]\Irs. 
Lindley,  they  have  been  father  and  mother 
to  me,  and  they  deservedly  claim  all  ray 
attention." 

Yet  Isabella  still  thought  she  should 
like  to  know  something  about  her  mother 
in  particular. 
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Thus  passed  Isabella's  life  till  she  at- 
tained her  eighteenth  year,  when  Mrs. 
Staunton,  who  had  taken  up  her  abode 
at  Oldenwood  for  the  last  ten  years,  was 
seized  with  a  paralysis,  which  deprived 
her  of  the  use  of  her  right  side.  Amongst 
the  foremost  who  went  to  see  this  poor 
creature  was  Mrs.  Neville,  accompanied 
by  Isabella.  They  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  apartment,  than  the  invalid,  who  lay 
upon  the  bed,  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  trembling.  She  then  motioned  with 
her  hand,  and,  in  a  faint  voice,  bade  all 
leave  the  room  except  Madam  Neville 
and  the  young  lady.  The  others  who 
were  present  did  so,  and  she  then  made 
several  ineffectual  efforts  to  raise  herself 
— Mrs.  Neville  assisted  her,  and  after  a 
little  time  she  was  able  to  speak. 

"  I  could  wish,"  said  she,  ''  to  do  an 
act  of  justice  before  I  am  called  to  my 
account  in  another  world." — Her  voice 
failed  her.  She  said  at  length,  **  But  my 
oath  and  vow  forbid  it !" 
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Isabella  drew  nearer  to  the  bed-side. 
— "  No  oath/*  said  she,  looking  the 
paralytic  in  her  face — "  No  oath'' — But 
the  contortions  of  the  sick  woman's  vi- 
sage, as  evident  tokens  of  the  mental 
agony  she  was  suffering,  became  so  fright- 
ful, that  Isabella  paused.  The  pangs  of 
remorse  seemed  to  act  externally  on  the 
muscles  of  the  paralytic's  frame.  At 
length,  however,  her  mind  collected  all 
its  energies  in  preparation  of  whatlsabella 
had  to  say. 

"  No  oath,  which  compels  us  to  injure 
our  neighbour,  can  be  binding,  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Neville  say  ;"  and  as  Isabella 
added — "  our  swearing  to  do  ill  can  never 
set  aside  the  law  of  God/'  the  trem- 
bling woman,  with  a  composed  and  firm 
voice,  said,  "  Did  Dr.  Neville  say  this?" 

"  Yes !"  said  Isabella — ' '  Unburthen  then 
your  mind  to  Mrs.  Neville  and  me." 

In  an  agony  of  despair,  the  paralytic 
exclaimed,   "  O  that  I  durst!" 

**  You   are   the   best  judge  of  that," 
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replied  Isabella  ;  '*but  Pll  run  myself  and 
fetch  Dr.  Neville ;  you  may  feel  less  to 
communicate  with  him  than  with  us." 
And  as  she  hurried  out  of  the  apartment, 
Sally  Meadows  entered. 

The  woman  still  seemed  much  agi- 
tated, but  capable  of  speech. 

"  Is  it  not  a  great  sin,"  said  she,  "  to 
deprive  a  mother  of  her  infant  child  ? — 
to  know  that  that  mother  has  wept  for 
years,  and  does  still  weep  the  loss  of  her 
only  child,  and  yet  that  child  still  lives?'' 

**  Merciful  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Neville,  "you  are  not  that  wretch,  I 
hope."  The  bed  shook  under  the  para- 
lytic. 

Mrs.  Neville  came  close  to  her,  and 
said  again  with  great  emotion, — "  You 
are  not  that  wretch,  I  hope ;  but  if  such 
is  your  crime,  Mrs.  Staunton,  redeem  it 
by  confession,  and  die  in  peace.  Oh ! 
where  is  that  wretched  mother  ?" 

'*  Ay,  indeed,"  ejaculated  Sally  Mea- 
dows, who  by  this  time  was  elbowing  Mrs. 


Neville  from  the  sick  woman's  breath — 
*'  Where  is  her  orphan  child,  mother 
Staunton?  answer  Madame  Neville 
that/' 

The  wretched  paralytic  looked  at  Sally 
with  despair,  as  she  replied,  "  Not  at  your 
command,  nor  while  you  are  present." 

Mrs.  Neville  reproved  Sally  for  her 
interference,  and  bade  her  leave  the  room: 
then  she  said  to  the  paralytic  in  a  kindly 
tone,  "  Tell  me,  quick — can  I  restore 
them  to  each  other?" 

A  strong  indication  of  dejection  now 
marked  the  sick  woman's  face,  as  she 
articulated  in  a  slow  and  hollow  tone — 
'^  You  can — you  can  indeed !" 

But  it  was  evident  nature  had  well 
nigh  glayed  her  part.  By  great  exertion, 
however,  the  dying  woman  at  length 
uttered  in  accents,  scarcely  articulate — 
"  The — mo — mo — moth — mother  lives 
in  sple — sple^ — splen" — 

"  Splendour  T'  said  Mrs.  Neville.  The 
sick  woman  pressed  her  lips  together  and 
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closed  her  eyes  as  if  to  indicate  that  her 
meaning  had  been  understood  j  but  she 
could  say  no  more. 

Another  paroxysm  had  seized  her 
frame,  and  deprived  her  of  all  speech. 
Dr.  Neville  now  entered  the  cottage, 
and  with  him  Mr.  Lindley  and  Isa- 
bella. The  sick  wondan  at  this  mo- 
ment opened  her  eyes,  and  eagerly  di- 
rected them  in  search  of  some  object. 
Isabella  had  approached  beside  the  bed: 
the  paralytic  feebly  grasped  her  hand, 
and  made  many  convulsive  efforts  to 
speak,  but  no  distinct  sound  issued  from 
her  distorted  lips.  Her  agony  at  not 
being  able  to  articulate  appeared  to  in-, 
crease  as  Dr.  Neville  approached,  and  a 
thousand  vague  ideas  rushed  across  the 
good  man's  mind. 

"  Did  I  ever  see  you  before  you  settled 
in  this  village?"  inquired  he  eagerly. 

The  question  appeared  to  agitate  her 
extremely. 

"  Leave    Mr.  Lindley    and   me   with 
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her,"  said  the  doctor  to  those  present ; 
*'  and  do  you  all  withdraw  to  the  apart- 
ment below  stairs.  Mr.  Lindley,"  added 
the  doctor,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  "  I 
must  entreat  your  departure  also  :  though 
not  a  confessor,  I  must  be  alone  with  this 
dying  w^oman  for  a  short  space.  I  shall 
depend  on  your  vigilance,  tliat  none  of 
the  gossips  intrude  till  I  call  you." 

Mr.  Lindley  withdrew,  and  Dr.  Ne- 
ville addressed  the  paralytic  thus : — 

"  Did  you,  eighteen  years  ago,  leave 
a  babe  at  the  inn  of  this  village  ?'* 

Staunton's  eyes,  the  index  of  the  soul, 
assumed  a  fixed  expression — her  whole 
frame  became  violently  convulsed.  She 
put  out  her  hand,  as  if  entreating : — the 
doctor  permitted  her  to  grasp  his. 

"  Was  Isabella  Templeton  that  child?" 
inquired  he. 

With  many  convulsive  efforts,  the  para, 
lytic  uttered,  but  still  not  distinctly,  the 
affirmative  "  Yes.'*  Her  head  fell  back 
on  the  pillow,  and  her  hand  dropped  its 
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hold  of  Dr.  Neville's.  He  called  aloud 
for  Mr.  Lindley.  The  latter  entered,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  this  guilty  instrument 
breathed  her  last. 

Thus  did  it  appear  that  one  of  the 
persons,  perhaps  the  only  one,  who  could 
identify  Isabella  Templeton,  had  been, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  living  close  beside 
her,  and  was  now  gone  for  ever,  and 
with  her  the  doctor's  hopes  of  reinstating 
his  ward  in  her  birthright.  He  felt, 
however,  much  satisfaction  that  neither 
Mrs.  Neville  nor  Isabella  had  the  same 
cause  of  anxiety  as  himself  upon  the 
subject. 

The  doctor,  long  accustomed  to  the 
mere  fulfilment  of  his  clerical  duties,  had 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  that 
abstraction  which  unfits  studious  men 
from  hitting,  at  first  thought,  on  those 
resolves  that  men  of  business  seldom  fail 
to  lay  hold  of  when  embarrassment  would 
seem  to  perplex  them.     Accordingly,  it 
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was  some  little  time  ere  it  occurred  to 
him  that  though,  in  the  death  of  Staun- 
ton, all  hopes  of  unsifting  the  mystery  of 
Isabella's  birth  ^vere  for  ever  blasted, 
yet,  in  rummaging  her  effects,  there 
mif]jht  be  some  clue  found,  which  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  wished  discovery. 
But  there  was  an  obstacle  to  this,  which, 
however,  he  hoped  to  surmount.  Some 
time  before  Staunton's  paralysis,  she  had 
bequeathed  to  a  sister,  in  London,  all 
the  little  property  her  cottage  contained  ; 
and  the  executor  of  her  will  was  one 
Johnston,  the  most  indifferent  character 
in  Oldenwood.  The  doctor,  upon  in- 
quiry of  this  man  for  permission  to  search 
the  drawers  and  boxes  of  Staunton,  was 
told  they  were  all  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Slender,  in  London,  and  without  her  con- 
sent Johnston  would  not  break  the  seals 
he  had  affixed  to  them.  The  executor 
pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  this  woman's 
address;  and,  after  much  delay,  he  ab- 
solutely  refused    to    communicate  with 
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the  doctor  on  this  subject,  unless  the 
latter  would  tell  him  the  reason  he 
had  for  the  inquiry.  This  he  would 
not  do,  and  the  man  was  obstinate  in 
his  refusal.  In  about  a  month  John- 
ston received  orders  from  a  person  in 
Deptford  to  forward  to  London  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  Staunton,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did  ;  and  thus  was  Dr.  Neville 
baffled  in  this  hope  also. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures. 

Henry  IV. — Second  Part. 

Another  year  of  Isabella's  life  passed 
away  amidst  the  wild  scenery  of  North 
Wales,  when  Mrs.  Neville  was  seized 
with  a  violent  cold,  that  terminated  in  a 
fever.  Isabella  possessed  a  mind  of  the 
first  order,  and  while  Mrs.  Neville  stood 
in  need  of  her  assistance,  she  felt  neither 
fatigue  nor  weariness  ;  but  the  danger  of 
her  venerable  friend  once  past,  her  frame 
betrayed  how  much  her  health  and  spirits 
had  suffered.  In  the  course  of  one 
week  there  was  a  visible  alteration  in 
her  appearance,  and  Mr.  Lindley  strongly 
recommended  change  of  air. 

"  Mrs.  Lindley  and  I,"  said  he, "  have 
resolved   on    spending    a    few    months 
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quietly  at  Dawlish ;  and  if  you  could 
spare  her,  Mrs.  Neville,  the  sea  breezes 
would  brace  her  nerves,  and  restore  them 
to  their  proper  tone.  She  has  watched 
beyond  her  strength,  and  she  will  be 
some  time  before  she  recovers  the  effects 
of  her  late  close  and  anxious  confine- 
ment." 

Doctor  Neville  asked  when  they  were 
going. 

"  In  about  a  fortnight,"  said  Mr. 
Lindley. 

"  You  shall  have  my  answer  before 
that  time,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  but  let 
me  beg  that  neither  you  nor  Mrs.  Lind- 
ley will  mention  this  circumstance  to 
Isabella." 

Mr.  Lindley,  who  only  knew  that 
Isabella  was  an  orphan,  was  surprised 
that  the  doctor  should  hesitate  to  accept 
his  friendly  offer ;  but  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  the  vicar  to  make  any  in- 
quiries as  to  his  reasons  on  this  subject. 
He,  however,  observed  to  Mrs.  Lindley, 
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"  that  he  believed  Isabella  ^vas  not  solely 
at  the  doctor's  disposal,  for  he  had  hesi- 
tated  to  permit  her  to  go  with  them  to 
Dawlish ;  or  he  seemed  embarrassed  to 
comply  with  this  request  till  he  should 
himself  receive  authority." 

Mrs.  Lindley,  who  had  more  know- 
ledge of  Isabella's  early  life  than  her  hus- 
band, set  him  right  on  this  subject,  by 
communicating  what  she  had  heard  from 
Mrs.  Neville,  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
mysterious  letter  which  had  preceded  the 
young  lady's  arrival,  when  a  babe,  at 
Oldenwood.  Mr.  Lindley's  curiosity  was 
now  excited  ;  but,  like  a  prudent  man, 
he  left  to  time  the  unfolding  of  circum- 
stances which  might  dissipate  his  igno- 
rance, and  present  Isabella  in  her  real 
condition. 

Doctor  Neville,  on  his  return  home, 
wrote  to  A.  B.,  under  cover  to  Messrs. 
Gathergold  and  Co.  London ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  was  the  first  letter 
he  had  addressed  to  the  unknown  pro- 
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tector  of  his  ward.  It  is  true,  he  had 
written  to  the  bankers  immediately  upon 
her  arrival,  to  ascertain  whether  stock 
had  been  purchased,  and  invested  in  his 
name,  to  the  amount  specified ;  and  hav- 
ing received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
and  arranged  how  the  interest  was  to  be 
forwarded  to  him  in  future,  he  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  further  com- 
munication with  the  mysterious  A.  B. 

Anxiously  he  awaited  an  answer  to 
this  epistle,  soliciting  permission  for  Isa- 
bella Templeton  to  accompany  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lindley  to  Dawlish. 

Dawlish  was  not  then,  as  now,  a  fashion- 
able watering-place,  but  a  retired  and 
lovely  spot,  where  invalids  might  quietly 
enjoy  the  genial  air  and  mild  sea  breezes 
of  this  enchanting  coast. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Dr.  Neville 
had  despatched  his  letter,  the  well  re- 
membered hand-writing  of  A.  B.  met  his 
eyes.  He  retired  to  his  study,  to  peruse 
the  answer  of  his  mysterious  correspond- 
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ent.  With  a  trembling  hand  he  broke 
the  seal,  and  opened  the  envelope  impa- 
tiently, to  read,  as  he  feared,  an  epistle 
filled  with  objections  or  threats. 

**  Isabella  Templeton  has  permission 
to  visit  Dawlish.  A.  B/' 

*'  Monday,  May  the  20th." 

"  Spartan  brevity  this,  indeed !"  said 
the  doctor ;  but  overjoyed  that  assent, 
had  been  given  to  his  request,  he  hastened 
to  Mr.  Lindley.  "  And  now,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  he  to  his  friend,  **  whenever 
you  please,  you  may  ask  Isabella  to  ac- 
company you  on  your  excursion.  She 
must,  however,  be  solely  under  the  care 
of  good  Mrs.  Lindley,  not  as  a  pupil,  but 
as  a  friend." 

The  doctor  had  judged  some  precau- 
tionary hint  must  be  given,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  circumstance, that  the  more 
mystery  he  enveloped  Isabella  in,  the 
more  anxiety  would  he  create  in  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Lindley. 

Mr.  Lindley  having  informed  his  wife. 
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that  if  Isabella  would  consent  to  go,  she 
should  have  Dr.  Neville's  permission 
to  accompany  them,  Mrs.  Lindley,  that 
same  evening,  proposed  to  her  pupil  the 
excursion  to  Dawlish.  Isabella,  at  first, 
refused  to  leave  Mrs.  Neville ;  but  the 
doctor  expressed  a  wish  that  she  should 
accept  their  friends*  kind  invitation. 
"  Isabella,"  said  he,  "  it  is  my  particular 
desire  you  should  go  to  Dawlish." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Isabella,  ''  I 
deeply  feel  your  kindness  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you 
why  I  may  go  to  Dawlish,  but  could  not 
go  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Emmerton  to 
Middleton  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  ask 
any  reasonable  question  you  please,  my 
dear  girl ;  but  think  me  not  unreasonable 
if  I  decline  to  answer." 

"  Then  my  question  is  either  un- 
reasonable or  silly,"  rejoined  Isabella, 
smiling. 

"  A  question  which  is  neither,  cannot 
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at  all  times  command  an  answer,"  added 
Doctor  Neville ;  and  Isabella  was  si- 
lenced by  an  answer  which,  to  her  ap- 
prehensive mind,  savoured  somewhat  of 
reproof. 

Preparations  were  the  following  day 
made  for  their  journey ;  and  Isabella, 
with  a  tearful  eye,  parted,  for  the  first 
time  of  her  life,  from  her  venerable  pro- 
tectors. But  she  was  little  aware  how 
much  the  separation  was  felt  by  the 
doctor,  who  looked  forward  with  vague 
hope,  and  yet  with  fear,  that  this  excur- 
sion might  in  time  lead  to  some  event 
which  would  accelerate  her  to  that  rank, 
he  felt  assured  she  not  only  merited,  but 
had  a  right  to  claim  ;  but  little  did  the 
good  man  suppose  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  separating  them  from  each 
other  in  a  way  the  most  distressing. 

The  journey  to  Dawlish  was  marked 
by  no  extraordinary  incident.  The  richly 
cultivated  vales  and  gently  swelling  hills 
of  England  pleased  Isabella ;  but  they 
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did  not,  in  her  eye,  admit  of  a  com- 
parison, as  to  sublimity,  with  the  wild 
scenery  of  her  ''native  mountains."  As 
the  party  travelled  through  Devonshire, 
she  confessed  that  her  imagination  could 
not,  indeed,  have  fancied  more  lovely 
scenes ;  and  Dawlish  itself,  with  the 
majestic  ocean,  completely  satisfied  her 
ideas  of  nature's  grandeur,  amidst  pas- 
toral beauties.  The  simplicity  of  its  in- 
habitants charmed  her,  and  in  the  de- 
lightful rambles  she  took  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, Isabella  met  with  many  in- 
stances of  generous  hospitality,  which 
recalled  all  that  the  poets  of  her  native 
isle  had  taught  her  of  its  olden  time. 

Mrs.  Lindley  and  herself  having  one 
day  taken  their  usual  walk,  unaccom- 
panied by  Mr.  Lindley,  they  directed 
their  steps  towards  one  of  those  long 
narrow  roads  for  which  Devonshire  is  so 
remarkable.  The  road  in  question  had 
been  made  over  a  steep  hill,  but  in  that 
zig-zag  manner  which  is  best  calculated, 
in  such  cases,  to  be  safe  in  the  descent. 
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and  afford  resting-places  to  beasts  of 
burden  reaching  the  summit. 

Our  Oldenwood  friends  had,  in  their 
excursion  this  day,  directed  their  steps 
up  one  of  these  roads,  and  had  well  nigh 
advanced  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  longest 
zig-zags,  when  they  heard  the  tinkling 
of  team  bells. 

"  What  shall  we  do?'*  said  Mrs.  Lind- 
ley;  "  there's  a  team  coming  down:  it 
must  be  near  the  turn  of  the  road — oh 
that  we  could  gain  the  corner  before  it ! 
there  *s  room  there  to  pass ;  here  there's 
none." 

The  waggon,  at  this  moment,  cleared 
the  angle  in  the  road,  which  it  so  com- 
pletely filled,  that  the  driver  walked 
before. 

'*  Let  us  climb  the  bank,"  said  the  ac- 
tive Isabella :  *'  when  I'm  up,  I'll  throw 
you  one  end  of  my  handkerchief,  and 
pull  you  up." 

"  Pull  me  up,  indeed  !  yes,  3^ou  look 
like  a  Hercules ;  but  up  with  you,  my 
dear  Isabella,"  screamed  Mrs.  Lindley,  as 
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Isabella  scrambled  up  the  steep  bank. 
'*Be  quick,  for  the  waggon  is  wheeling  fast 
down :  stop  it,  good  man  ;  pray  stop  it !" 

''  Ma'am,  it  ben't  in  my  power,  nor 
ten  like  I.  Run  thee  on,  get  thee  up," 
bawled  the  driver. 

Isabella's  foot  slipped  just  as  she  had 
gained  a  sort  of  shelf  in  the  bank,  and 
she  slid  down  again  upon  the  road  ;  but 
with  amazing  agility  she  regained  Jier 
footing  on  the  more  level  and  firm  part 
of  the  acclivity,  and  flinging  her  scarf 
from  her  shoulders,  she  brought  one  end 
of  it  round  a  post  in  the  bank,  and  threw 
the  other  end  to  Mrs.  Lindley. 

Mrs.  Lindley  seized  hold  of  the  scarf, 
but  being  rather  en  bon  point,  Isabella's 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
supporting  her  ;  she  had  twined  the  scarf 
but  once  round  the  post,  and  the  sudden 
jerk  which  Mrs.  Lindley  gave  it  snatched 
the  end  Isabella  held  from  her  grasp. 

Mrs.  Lindley  shrieked  from  horror  of 
her  situation  ;   the  waggoner  was  doing 
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all  he  could  to  back  his  horses  ;  Isabella 
was  calling  aloud  to  Mrs.  Lindley  to 
*'  run  down  the  hill  before  the  team ;" 
but  the  other  was  panic-struck,  and  in- 
capable of  motion.  At  the  instant  when 
some  accident  seemed  inevitable,  a  young 
man  stood  beside  Isabella,  with  one  end 
of  the  scarf  in  his  hand,  which  he  twisted 
twice  or  thrice  round  the  stake ;  and 
Mrs.  Lindley,  without  being  at  all  con- 
scious what  she  was  about,  or  what  had 
been  done  for  her,  was  enabled  to 
scramble  from  the  wheels'  track,  just  as 
the  fore  horse  had  come  in  a  line  v.ith 
the  ground  she  had  stood  on. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  providential  escape, 
for  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  assist- 
ance of  the  young  stranger,  who,  when 
he  could  get  hold  of  Mrs.  Lindley 's 
hand,  pulled  her  up  with  amazing 
strength,  the  consequences  might  have 
been  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  the  ladies. 
But  Mrs.  Lindley  had  sprained  her  ancle, 
and  as  she  thanked  the  young  man  in 
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the  politest  manner  for  his  humane  ex- 
ertions, he  interrupted  her — 

"  *Tis  now  no  time  for  ceremony  or 
apology,  ma'am  :  you  are  lame."  Then 
addressing  Isabella,  "  Permit  me  to  assist 
you  in  helping  your  friend  to  the  nearest 
cottage."     Isabella  bowed. 

They  accordingly  gained  a  cottage  at 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  the  young  man 
went  in  search  of  Mr.  Lindley.  The 
stranger  soon  found  Mr.  LIndley,  to 
whom  he  communicated  the  accident 
with  which  his  wife  had  met.  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  thanked  him,  and  both  the  gentle- 
men returned  to  the  cottage  where  Isa- 
bella and  Mrs.  Lindley  had  been  left. 
They  placed  her  in  an  old  arm-chair,  and 
by  means  of  two  poles  which  they  lashed 
to  it,  she  was  conveyed  to  her  own  home 
in  more  ease  than  she  had  experienced 
in  descending  to  the  cottage. 

The  stranger  was  not  less  sorry  at  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  Mrs.  Lind- 
ley, than  he  was  struck  to  see  so  fine  a 
creature  as  Isabella,  so  gentle,  and  yet 
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so  apt  in  performing  the  little  that  fell  to 
her  share  in  her  friend's  extremity  ;  but 
he  could  not  obtrude  himself  upon  the 
privacy  of  Mr.  Lindley's  family  after  he 
had  assisted  in  carrying  Mrs.  Lindley 
home.  At  his  departure,  Mr.  Lindley 
thanked  him,  but  regretted  he  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  obliged. 

The  stranger  expressed  the  satisfac- 
tion he  ft^lt  at  having  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  Mrs.  Lindley  from  the  peril 
with  which  she  had  been  threatened,  and 
on  leaving  Mr.  Lindley's,  gave  his  card, 
which  bore  the  superscription  of  ''  Lord 
Murray."  His  lordship  begged,  at  the 
same  time,  "  he  might  be  permitted  to 
call  on  the  morrow,  to  inquire  how  Mrs. 
Lindley  did." 

"  Most  certainly,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Lindley  :  "  we  shall  be  proud  to  be  ho- 
noured with  a  visit  from  your  lordship, 
in  our  humble  dwelling." 

Lord  Murray  bowed,  and  left  the 
cottage  door.     Mr.   Lindley  re-entered 
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with  his  lordship's  card,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Isabella. 

"  Weill"  said  Isabella,  as  she  rose  to 
quit  the  room.  "  It  is  well,"  said  Mr. 
Lindley,  "  to  have  been  preserved  from 
danger  by  so  noble  a  young  man,  and  to 
have  the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  him  to- 
morrow." 

Mrs.  Lindley,  who  though  in  great 
pain,  was  not  at  all  deaf  to  this  speech, 
asked,  "  Who  is  he?  A  nobleman,  did  you 
say?" 

'•  Ay,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lindley,  add- 
ing, with  a  theatrical  air, 

.  *'  He  is  a  stricken  deer  too  : 

The  arrow's  in  his  side  ;  he  cannot  'scape.'* 

*'  Upon  my  word,"  Mr.  Lindley,"  said 
his  wife,  "  you  seem  in  tip-top  spirits, 
although  Tm  suffering  such  pain." 

*'  I'm  not  in  spirits  because  you're  in 
pain,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband ; 
''  but  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  Who  do 
you  think  was  so  very  polite  to  you  ? 
Come,  guess,  guess  ;  set  your  imagina- 
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tion  to  work,  and  then  tell  me  if  you 
ever  dreamt  of  being  supported  by  a 
peer?" 

"  Oh,  my  ancle !  how  it  pains  me ! 
I  never  felt  such  pain  in  all  my  life 
before !"  groaned  poor  Mrs.  Lindley. 
"  But  who  is  the  good  gentleman  ?  A 
nobleman  ?  If  so,  I  am  very  sorry  he  has 
been  thus  introduced  to  us/' 

"  And  I*m  very  glad,"  replied  Mr. 
Lindley ;  "  for  Tm  much  out  of  my  lati- 
tude if  a  few  interviews  with  our  lovely 
Isabella  do  not  completely  make  him  her 
slave.  That  fair  brow  would  well  become 
a  coronet.  I  think  I  see  her  now  treading, 
with  proud  step,  as  Lady  IMurray,  and 
looking  at  me  with  one  of  her  bewitch- 
ing yet  reproving  looks,  such  as  her 
fair  countenance  w^ears  when  it  speaks 
in  silence  *  Mr.  Lindley,  you  have  no 
right  to  dictate  to  me.*" 

"  Do  not,"  replied  his  wife,  *'  en- 
courage  such  folly,  my  dear  William.  It 
gives  me  more  pain  than  my  ancle  that 
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he  has  seen  her,  and  you  would  do  wisely 
to  prevent  Lord  Murray  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  seeing,  much  less  talking 
to  Isabella/' 

"  What 's  the  woman  afraid  of?"  said 
Mr.  Lindley. 

"  Oh !  what  shall  1  do  ?  I  can't  move 
my  foot.  How  long  will  this  pain  last  ? 
Won't  opodeldoc  give  me  more  relief  than 
your  nasty  hartshorn  and  sweet  oil  ?" 

"  Patience,  my  dear,  patience ;  and 
Lord  Murray  shall  not  see  Isabella  to- 
morrow," said  Mr.  Lindley. 

"  I  do  not  fear  for  Isabella  so  much  as 
forhim,"rejoined  Mrs.  Lindley -."herpride 
v/ill  act  as  a  safeguard  to  her  conduct. 
She  knows  my  opinion  of  these  unequal 
marriages,  and  I  know  I  have  sufficient 
influence  to  induce  her  to  refuse  the 
glittering  offer  of  a  coronet,  if  (as  you 
say  it  will)  it  should  be  offered  to  her." 

*'  Oh,  no  doubt !"  replied  her  husband, 
with  a  comic  smile  :  **  what  is  Lord  Mur- 
ray— what  a   coronet?      Baubles    both, 


when  put  in  competition  with  the  sage 
advice  of  Mrs.  Lindley!" 

"  Well,  but,  Mr.  Lindley,  I  really  do 
think " 

The  entrance  of  Isabella  changed 
Mrs.  Lindley's  discourse  into  "  Oh ! 
my  ancle  !  my  ancle  !  If  all  the  bones  in 
my  body  were  broken,  I  could  not  have 
more  pain,  I  think." 

But  Mr.  Lindley  still  fancied  he  saw 
the  coronet  suspended  over  their  young 
friend's  fair  brow,  and  he  resolved  he 
should  not  interfere  at  present,  lest  he 
might  mar  what  he  most  wished  should 
prosper. 

Early  on  the  following  day  Lord  Mur- 
ray made  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Lindley  s 
door.  Mrs.  Lindley  had  prudently  sent 
Isabella  to  her  room,  upon  some  pretext, 
when  his  lordship  was  announced ;  but  her 
morethoughtless  husband  called  the  young 
lady  back  j^  saying  that  Mrs.  Lindley  would 
feel  cold  without  her  shawl.  The  flush 
which  overspread  Isabella's  cheek  as  she 
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entered  the  room,  and  unexpectedly  saw 
Lord  Murray,  heightened  her  beauty ; 
and  the  involuntary  haste  with  which  his 
lordship  rose  to  meet  her  showed  its 
effect  was  not  lost  upon  him.  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  stole  an  arch  glance  at  his  wife,  who 
shook  her  head  in  token  of  disapproba- 
tion ;  and  after  what  was  really  a  long 
visit  to  Mrs.  Lindley  and  Isabella,  but 
to  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Lindley  a  very 
short  one,  the  young  nobleman  took  his 
leave,  saying,  he  must  beg  to  be  per- 
mitted to  repeat  his  call  on  the  following 
day,  as  he  should  be  most  anxious  to 
know  how  Mrs.  Lindley  was. 

Mrs.  Lindley,  who  could  not  rise  from 
her  seat,  thanked  him  for  his  kind  soli- 
citude for  her  welfare;  but  expressed 
no  wish  that  she  should  be  glad  to 
see  him  again.  Her  husband,  however, 
made  up  for  her  neglect,  as  he  walked 
part  of  the  way  home  with  Lord  Mur- 
ray, and  before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
his  lordship  had  twice  dined  at  the 
cottage. 
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But  Mr.  Lindley  had  so  much  discre- 
tion as  to  avoid  praising  Isabella :  this 
forbearance  he  had  promised  to  his  wife, 
provided  she  would,  on  her  part,  promise 
not  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Isabella's  promotion. 

Another  week  passed  away,  when  Isa- 
bella declared  she  thought  Lord  Murray 
a  very  pleasant  young  man. 

''IndeedT'exclaimed  Mr.  Lindley,**  and 
I  dare  say  his  lordship  thinks  you  a  very 
pleasant  young  woman — Nay,  Isabella,' 
continued  he,  smiling,*' do  not  put  on  that 
look  of  proud  disdain.  You  never  looked 
so  at  Lord  Murray.  Now%  pray  tell  me, 
where  is  the  harm  of  my  saying  he  thinks 
you  a  very  pleasant  young  woman  ?" 

Isabella  blushed.  **  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend  you/'  resumed  Mr.  Lindley,  de- 
lighting to  play  upon  her  feelings.  '*  If  I 
have,  I  beg  your  pardon.'' 

No  one  could  so  soon  make  Isabella  do 
wrong  as  Mr.  Lindley ;  but  understand- 
ing every  turn  of  her  mind,  he  could  as 
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soon  make  her  repent  as  err.     She  now 
therefore  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  You  delight  in  teasing  me,"  said 
Isabella ;  "  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
you  always  contrive  to  make  me  confess 
myself  in  the  wrong  at  last — But  there 
comes  his  lordship :  I  must  go  and  pre- 
pare some  work." 

**  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lindley: 
'*  stay  where  you  are." 

Isabella  allowed  herself  to  be  dictated 
to  for  once  by  Mr.  Lindley,  who  ''  had  no 
right  to  dictate  ;"  but  so  it  was,  she  did 
not  quit  the  apartment,  "  to  prepare  some 
work ;''  and  his  lordship  having  invited 
himself  to  dinner,  they  spent  an  agree- 
able evening. 

Next  morning  Lord  Murray  break- 
fasted at  Mr.  Lindley 's,  as  these  **  male 
animals,"  as  Mrs.  Lindley  termed  her 
husband  and  his  lordship,  were  going  out 
upon  a  fishing  excursion.  When  they 
were  all  assembled  around  the  breakfast- 
table,   the  servant  deUvered   a  note  to 
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Mr.  Lindley,    saying  it  came  from  the 
inn. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Lindley, 
colouring  highly  as  he  concluded  this 
epistle,    **  a  very  pretty  request  indeed !" 

**  Is  it  a  begging  letter?*'  said  Lord 
Murray. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lindley,  *' and  a 
beggar  who  talks  in  the  imperative  mood, 
and  who  begs  no  less  a  boon  than  our 
fair  friend  Isabella." 

"  Me  !"  said  Isabella  with  surprise — 
"Let  me  see  the  letter:  you  are  joking, 
xMr.  Lindley  ?" 

Mr.  Lindley  did  not  seem  to  heed 
what  Isabella  had  said  to  him.  A  sudden 
thought  appeared  to  strike  him,  and  he 
left  the  room,  putting  the  letter  in  his 
pocket.  In  the  passage  he  was  met  by  a 
vulgar  looking  woman,  of  lew  stature,  and 
blunt  but  impertinent  visage.  He  bowed 
very  low  to  her,  for  he  never  could  be  se- 
rious long  together — 

"  Pray,   ma'am,"   said    he,   ''  may  I 
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be   favoured   with     the   cause    of  jour 
visit  ?" 

The  gravity  with  which  he  fixed  the 
muscles  of  his  face  as  he  spoke  rather 
disconcerted  the  lady^  and  gave  Mr. 
Lindley  space  to  repeat  the  question. 

*'The  cause,  ma'am,  of  your  doing  me 
the  honour  of  this  visit?" 

''  I  am  come,  sir,"  said  the  gaudily 
bedecked  dame,  '*  I'm  come  to  fetch  Miss 
Templeton." 

"  Indeed  !  Thou  art  welcome  to  Daw- 
lish,  then,"  said  he,  satirically. 

"  Velcome  or  none,  sir,  I  am  sent  by 
her  guardians  to  fetch  her " 

*'  By  her  guardians !  Pray,  ma'am,  who 
are  the  young  lady's  guardians  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Lindley  with  another  obsequious 
bow. 

"  Them  that  sent  me,"  answered  the 
woman,  with  considerable  spirit,  which 
she  further  evinced  by  putting  her  arms 
a-kimbo. 

'*  Who  are  they,  good  woman?"  said 
Mr.  Lindley,  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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"  That's  no  business  of  yours,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  **  I'm  come  for  the  young 
voman.  Isn't  the  letter  you  got  enough 
to  make  you  give  her  in  my  charge?" 
The  tone  in  which  the  stranger  pro- 
nounced these  words  displayed  her  elas- 
ticity of  spirit,  which  had  now  risen  in 
wrath  like  the  bosom  of  the  deep  when 
agitated  by  outrageous  winds. 

"  Hear  me,  ma*am,"  said  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  very  deliberately:  '*  neither  the  letter 
nor  your  consummate  arrogance  can  pre- 
vail over  me.  Tell  me  who  sent  you  ;  and 
ril  tell  you  whether  Miss  Terapleton 
shall  even  know  your  request." 

"  That,  sir,"  answered  the  woman 
in  a  softened  tone,  '•  I  am  not  at  li- 
berty to  tell  you ;  only  they  bid  me 
say  vhen  I  saw  you,  that  I  was  come  to 
fetch  her  away  directly,  and  I  have  got 
a  post-chaise  and  four  ready  to  set  off." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Lindley,  *'  I  beg, 
ma'am,  you  will  immediately  enter  it,  and 
wend  your  way  from  hence  to  whence 
you  came ;  for  Isabella  Templeton  shall 


not  quit  my  house  unless  I  know  who  you 
are,  who  sent  you,  and  what  right  and 
authority  you  have  to  demand  her." 

"  Wery  veil,  sir,"  said  the  vulgar 
woman,  *'  wery  veil ;  you  may  be  as 
obst'nate  as  you  please,  but  you'll  repent 
it ;  depend  upon't,  you'll  repent  it,  and  so 
vill  the  young  voman." 

Just  as  she  pronounced  these  words, 
Isabella  opened  the  parlour  door,  and  the 
woman,  who  had  caught  a  glance  at  her, 
exclaimed,  as  if  she  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  "  Wery  veil.  Miss,  so  you  von't 
come  with  I  ?" 

**  Retire,  my  dear,  retire,'*  said  Mr. 
Lindley ;  "  shut  the  door  immediately. 
My  lord  !"  he  continued,  pitching  his 
voice  in  the  calling  key — "  Lord  Murray, 
I  wish  you  to  come  here."  Mr.  Lindley 
had  no  sooner  pronounced  LordMurray's 
name  than  the  strange  woman  started, 
and  hastily  directing  her  steps  towards 
the  door,  muttering  as  she  went,  soon 
made  her  exit  through  the  little  garden- 
gate  J  leaving  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Lind- 
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ley  in  complete  amazement  at  the  variety 
and  manner  of  her  movements. 

"  I  am  going  to  follow  this  animal," 
said  Mr.  Lindley:  "oblige  me,  my  lord, 
by  not  allowing  Isabella  to  quit  the  parlour 
till  I  return.'' 

Lord  Murray  smiled.  **  I  dare  not 
take  such  a  liberty  as  to  become  Misn 
Templeton's  jailor,"  said  his  lordship  : 
"  Think  you  she  will  be  my  prisoner  ?" 

«  Oh !  ni  settle  that  matter,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Lindley:  *'  let  us  just  return 
to  the  parlour,  and  Til  so  contrive  it,  you 
shall  not  offend  MissTempleton." 

"  Ladies,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  "  I  have  laid  my  positive  and  im- 
perative commands  upon  Lord  Murray, 
not  to  suffer  either  of  you  to  quit  the 
house  till  I  return." 

Isabella  smiled  half  angry,  half  amazed  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Lindley  whispered  in  her 
ear,  "  I  am  serious,  dear  Isabella;  you 
must  not  quit  this  room  till  I  return," 
a  new  and  indescribable  sensation  came 
over  her  mind,  and  Mr.  Lindley,  '*  who 
had  no  right  to  dictate,"  was  obeyed. 
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When  he  arrived  at  the  inn,  he  asked 
for  *'  the  lady  of  the  chaise  and  four.'* 

**  She  is  in  the  parlour,"  said  the  host, 
who  had  some  little  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Lindley,  from  his  stay  in  Davvlish. 
Thither  our  Oldenwood  friend  bent  his 
step?,  hat  in  hand. 

*'  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  indignant 
fair  one,  *'  you  are  come  to  tell  me  you 
are  sorry  you  behaved  so  rude  to  me  ? — 
Veil,  I  forgives  you :  and  is  miss  ready 
to  company  me  to  Lunnun  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Lind- 
ley, "  you  should  be  so  touchy.  La ! 
ma'am,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  Td 
have  done  any  thing  to  oblige  a  woman  of 
your  parts  and  breeding :  but  hear  me — 
there  is  none  else  to  hear  us  here — only 
tell  me  who  sent  you  ?" 

The  lady  smiled  contemptuously  as  she 
replied,  "  No,  no,  thank  you,  I  knows 
a  trick  worth  two  o'  that." 

"  Madam  !"   said  Lindley  with  some 
warmth,  '*  I  shall  know  who  sent  you 
if  I  follow  you  every  step  to  London." 
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"  Hey-day  !  what  a  flustratlon  it's  in 
now.  I  think  as  how  you  don't  know 
what  you're  about,  Mr.  Doctor,  when  you 
keeps  the  young  voman  contrary  to  her 
natural  friends  wishes.  You  may  depend 
on't,  if  she  vont  come  wid  me,  she'll  be 
made  to  come  wid  them  that  vill  bring 
her,  spite  of  all  your  parlours  and  lords." 

**  That  I  shall  take  upon  myself 
to  prevent,"  rejoined  Lindley.  ''  Miss 
Templeton  shall  never  quit  my  roof  with 
a  stranger — an  impostor,  for  aught  I 
know.  Who  are  you,  ma'am  ?  As  for 
her  protectors,  let  them  declare  them- 
selves, and  come  forward  and  claim  her 
in  the  face  of  noon-day." 

*^*  Ods-bodykins ! — what  a  fiery  little 
man  it  is !  If  I  weren't  a  woman  in  a 
hundred  you'd  put  me  into  'sterics  in  a 
twinkling ;  but,  sir,"  continued  she, 
shaking  her  head — '*  but,  sir,  you  may 
do  as  you  please,  that's  all.  I'll  go  back 
to  Lunnun  this  wery  night,  that  I  vill ; 
and  a  pretty  story  I'll  have  to  tell  o'  you 
there.   You  need  not  look  at  me  ;  I  won't 
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fly  in  a  rage,  for  all  you  stand  there ; — 
a  watch'd  pot  never  boils,"  she  added 
with  an  arch  smile,  which  almost  upset 
Mr,  Lindley's  gravity  ;  but,  with  much 
self  command,  he,  in  the  coolest  manner 
wished  her  a  very  pleasant  journey, 
making  a  very  low  bow  as  he  said  this, 
and  another  as  he  stepped  backwards  out 
of  the  room.  The  London  lady  followed 
him,  telling  him  he  was  no  gentleman  to 
be  so  rude  to  a  lady. 

'*  Rude,  ma'am !"  added  he,  "  I  have 
been  making  my  best  bows  to  you  for 
this  half  hour ;  and  I  now  declare  myself 
your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant." 

"  Bring  the  chaise  directly,"  called 
out  the  lady. 

"  The  lady's  chaise  directly !"  added 
Mr.  Lindley;  "  don't  make  the  lady  w^ait. 
Landlord!  harkee,"  said  he  in  a  whis- 
per 5  "  give  her  traces  none  of  the 
strongest;  and  if  the  drivers  lay  her 
sprawling  in  a  ditch,  I'll  reimburse  you 
abundantly.     There's  a  one  pound  note 
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for  you  now,  and  I'll  stand  all   after- 
wards." 

"  Landlord !"  uttered  the  poor  crea- 
ture in  silk  and  lace,  the  more  common 
embellishments  of  vulgar  ascendancy  to 
be  what  neither  dress  nor  nature  designed 
it  should  be, — "  I  say,  landlord,  vhy 
don't  you  make  that  ere  hostler  put  the 
traps  on  a  little  handier  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  why  don't  he  ?"  said 
Mr.  Lindley. — "  Come,  bear  a  hand,  lads, 
and  stow  away  this  bale  of  town  made 
goods,  but  don't  look  at  her — *  a  watch'd 
pot  never  boils.' " 

**  You  a  gentleman  !"  said  she,  tossing 
her  head.  *'  But  you're  right,  I  scorns  to 
put  myself  in  passion  for  such  trumpery  j 
but  let  me  tell  you,  sir,"  her  voice  rising 
as  she  spoke,  and  betraying  the  commo- 
tions within — ''  let  me  tell  you,  that  I 
shau't  be  insulted  with  punity  by  ne'er  a 
he  in  Christendom."  As  she  said  this, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  chaise,  which 
quickly  drove  off,  leaving  Mr.  Lindley 
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partly  amused,  partly  angry,  at  her  rude 
intrusion. 

When  Mr.  Lindley  reached  home,  he 
found  the  trio,  holding  an  amicable  ar- 
gument upon  the  delegated  authority  of 
Lord  Murray,  who  had  just  placed  him- 
self before  the  door,  to  prevent  all  pos- 
sibility of  the  escape  of  his  fair  friends. 

**  Come,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Lindley  ; 
*'  go,  pack  up  all  your  goods  and  chattels, 
and  prepare  to  trudge  back  to  Olden- 
wood  to-morrow." 

"  To  Oldenwood !— Back  to  Olden- 
wood,  did  you  say?'*  they  both  ex- 
claimed. 

'*  To  Oldenwood  1"  echod  Lord  Mur- 
ray  too.  *'  Pray  what  is  all  this  haste 
for  ?" 

'*  Will  your  lordship  walk  with  me  to 
the  inn  ?"  was  Mr.Lindley's  reply  :  ''  I'm 
going  back  to  engage  a  post-chaise." — 
Lord  Murray  immediately  accompanied 
Mr.  Lindley,  who  having  explained  the 
motives  of  his  return  to  Oldenwood  as 
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they  proceeded  to  the  inn,  had  the  gra- 
tification of  hearing  his  lordship  express 
the  greatest  regret  at  their  separation. 

'*  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  the  regret 
your  lordship  is  so  kind  as  to  feel  at  part- 
ing with  w^,"  replied  Mr.  Lindley ;  "  in- 
finitely, my  lord.  Upon  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance, to  have  secured  the  parting 
regrets  of  one  so  capable  of  judging  of 
one's  merits  is  an  honour  I,  as  far  as 
concerns  myself,  did  not  expect." 

''  Pshaw  !  Lindley,"  said  Lord  Mur- 
ray, "  you  are  a  queer  creature."  Their 
arrival  at  the  inn  door  prevented  his  say- 
ing more  than  that  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  paid  his  respects  to  his  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Annandale,  at  Scarborough, 
he  would  visit  Oldenwood,  to  see  Dr. 
Neville,  for  whom  he  entertained  no  less 
veneration  than  Isabella,  whose  mind  the 
worthy  vicar  had  stored  with  useful 
knowledge,  by  a  course  of  study  that 
might  have  adorned  the  scholastic  years 
of  a  British  princess. 
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Lord  Murray's  excursion  into  Devon- 
shire was  partly  unknown  to  his  mother ; 
but  he  was  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  world  for  a 
short  time ;  and  when  he  drove  down  to 
Dawlish,  he  little  expected  to  have  met, 
amidst  the  enchanting  scenery  of  Devon- 
shire, which  was  his  only  magnet  when 
he  set  out,  two  such  polished  beings  as 
Mrs.  Lindley  and  Miss  Templeton.  As 
he  mused  on  the  characters  of  the  three 
persons  who  had  just  quitted  him,  Lord 
Murray  could  not  help  debating  with 
himself  thus : — 

'*  What  a  lovely  creature  this  Isabella 
is!  even  her  failings  lean  to  virtues. 
But  has  she  any  ? — What  failings  have  I 
discovered  ?  An  impatience  of  control, 
and  a  pride  beyond  her  station  ;  but,  by 
Heaven,  these  failings  so"well  agree  w^ith 
the  dignity  of  her  form  that  she  is  per- 
fectly irresistible.  If  her  birth  were  but 
equal  to  her  merit,  she  would  grace  a 
dukedom.     How  very  strange  it  was  that 
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in  all  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of 
seeing  her,  and  talking  of  her,  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me  to  ask  who  her 
parents  are,  nor  what  is  her  birth.  But 
such  a  being  cannot  be  ignoble  !  Ah ! 
I  recollect  me  now ;  I  did  notice  her 
failings  once  to  Lindley ;  and  what  said 
the  shrewd  little  man  to  me  ? — *  You  do 
well  to  admire  her  failings,  since  it  seems 
that  one  of  them,  at  least,  forms  the 
principal  ingredient  in  your  own  cha- 
racter.' That  must  be  a  proud  soul,  in- 
deed, which  w^ill  bear  comparison  with  a 
Murray's.  By  Jupiter,  I  will  see  those 
blue  mountains  of  North  Wales,  which 
Isabella  talked  of  with  so  much  rapture, 
and  learn  her  parentage  from  Dr.  Ne- 
ville's own  mouth."  And  in  this  temper 
of  mind  Lord  Murray,  in  a  short  time, 
left  Dawlish  to  go  to  Scarborough,  and 
from  thence  to  Oldenwood. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel,  heard  the 
old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he  found  it. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Isabella,  at  the  first  moments  of  tlieir 
departure  from  Dawlish,  regretted  much 
to  leave  so  delightful  a  spot ;  but  she 
was  returning  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neville, 
and  her  affection  for  these  excellent 
people  soon  dispelled  her  regrets.  As 
the  lofty  blue  mountains  which  sur- 
rounded her  much-loved  home  dawned 
in  the  horizon,  her  spirits  rose  till  they 
at  length  found  vent  in  a  plentiful  flood 
of  tears,  when  she  was  again  embraced  by 
her  venerable  friends  :  and  the  worthy 
vicar  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  her  once 
more,  that  he  declared  "  Isabella  should 
never  again  leave  him,  except  under  the 
protection  of  a  husband,  or  tliat  of  per- 
sons legally  authorised  to  demand  her.'* 
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This  declaration,  made  in  consequence 
of  what  Mr.  Lindley  related  of  the  wo- 
man's conduct,  who  demanded  her  at 
Dawlish,  was  soon  put  to  the  test. 

In  about  a  week  after  Isabella's  re- 
establishment  at  Oldenwood,  the  same 
woman  who  had  made  her  appearance 
at  Dawlish  arrived  at  the  Llewellyn's 
Head,  with  a  mandate  like  the  former, 
but  strengthened  by  the  additional  evi- 
dence and  well-known  signature  of  A.  B. 
In  the  following  tenor  this  mysterious 
correspondent  couched  the  order  of  Isa- 
bella's removal  : 

"  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Lindley,  in 
not  allowing  Isabella  Templeton  to  quit 
Dawlish  with  a  person  properly  author- 
ised to  demand  her,  has  much  amazed 
A.  B.  The  same  person  is  the  bearer  of 
this  note,  which  Dr.  Neville  is  to  con- 
sider a  sufficient  mandate  for  Isabella's 
return  to  her  protector,  A.  B.  Though 
Dr.  Neville  is  not  to  blame  on  account 
of  Isabella's  visiting  Dawlish,  either  the 
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society  with  whom  she  went  thither,  or 
Isabella's  own  inexperience,  renders  the 
present  measure  a  painful  but  necessary 
duty  on  the  part  of  A.  B.     But  it  is  not 
A.  B.'s  intention  to  deprive  Dr.  Neville, 
at  the  same  time,   of  Isabella  and  the 
little  comforts  he  has  enjoyed  from  the 
annuity  invested  in  Dr.  Neville's  name, 
so  long  as  Isabella  should  be  under  his 
care ;  and  A.  B.  in  testimony,  therefore, 
of  the  entire  satisfaction  which  Dr.  Ne- 
ville's conduct  has  given,  now  informs 
him,  that  the  interest  will  still  continue 
to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Gathergold  and 
Co.  during  the  life  of  Dr.  Neville,  or  that 
of  his  excellent  wife. 
"  July  \Wu 

"  P.  S.  It  is  presumed  Dr.  Neville  will 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  ignorant 
apothecary  ;  if  he  does,  A.  B.  will  in- 
stantly apply  to  the  nearest  local  au- 
thorities for  the  restitution  of  Isabella 
Templeton." 

**  No,"  said  Dr.  Neville,  after  musing 
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on  this  note  for  some  minutes,   '*  by  fair 
means  I  will  do  whatever  is  right  for  Isa- 
bella; threats  onl}^  bind  my  heart  to  her 
the  more  closely."     He  put  on  his  hat, 
and  walked  to  Mr.  Lindlcy's,  to  consult 
as  to  their  mode  of  proceeding  in  this 
difficulty.     This  was  the  first  time  Dr. 
Neville  had  ever   spoken    to  his  friend 
of  the  letter  which  announced  Isabella's 
coming  to  Oldenwood,  and  the  details 
into  which  it  drew  these  gentlemen  con- 
sumed more  time  than    the    messenger 
felt  willing  to  spend  in  Wales.     The  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations,  which  were  to 
prove  the  strength  of  Dr.  Neville's  re- 
solutions, and  Mr.  Lindley's  friendship 
for  Isabella,   was,   that    the    m.essenger 
should  be  waited  on,  and  informed   that 
nothing  could  be  said  to  her  respecting 
Isabella  till  the  vicar  had  written  to  her 
pretended  protector,   who  assumed  the 
initials  A.  B. 

The  London  lady  was  not  prepared 
for  this  refusal,  or  rather  delay;  but  she 
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submitted  with  all  the  condescension  one 
bearing  so  many  trappings  of  wealth 
and  absurdity  could  well  put  on. 

Dr.  Neville  accordingly  despatched 
the  following  epistle  to  A.  B.  under 
cover  to  Messrs.  Gathergold  and  Co. 
London. 

'*  Dr.  Neville  has  received  a  letter, 
purporting  to  be  from  A.  B.  and  de- 
manding that  Isabella  Templeton  should 
accompany  the  bearer  to  London,  with- 
out informing  the  doctor  who  the  stranger 
is,  who  sent  her,  and  where  Isabella  is  to 
be  fixed  for  the  future.  The  woman 
who  brought  A.  B.'s  mandate  will  not 
give  her  own  name,  neither  will  she  say 
who  are  her  employers. 

"  But  though  much  moved,  Dr.  Ne- 
ville is  not  angry;  yet  A.  B.  must  receive 
the  following,  as  Dr.  Neville's  reasons 
for  not  giving  up  Isabella  Templeton. 

"  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  Dr. 
Neville,  after  exercising  towards  Isabella 
the  duties  of  a  parent  till  she  is  almost  of 
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age,  should  relinquish  her  to  any  un- 
known person  whatever.  Nature  teaches 
otherwise,  and  he  will  be  responsible  for 
the  consequences  to  which  her  dictates 
lead.  Were  Dr.  Neville's  charge  a  boy, 
his  conduct  might  this  day  be  otherwise; 
as  it  is,  he  cannot  violate  his  duty  by  ex- 
posing, to  an  unknown  fate,  a  being  so 
dear  to  him  as  Isabella  Templeton. 

"  As  respects  the  interference  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, compelling  Dr.  Neville  to  give 
up  Isabella,  A.  B.  must  know  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  measure,  unless  the  party 
so  demanding  her  do  acknowledge  some 
name,  and  give  some  proof  of  a  legal 
authority  for  requesting  Dr.  Neville's 
compliance  with  that  demand.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  protectors  of  Isabella  Tem- 
pleton do  declare  themselves,  they  can- 
not command  her  obedience  to  such 
an  unreasonable,  not  to  call  it,  an  illegal 
demand,  as  that  of  depriving  her  of  the 
society  and  protection  of  those  who  have 
adopted  her  as  their  own  child,  and  who 
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now  relinquish  all  demands  upon  A.  B. 
in  future  for  her  support.  Dr.  Neville 
and  Mr.  Lindley  have  resolved  on  settling 
a  sum  on  Isabella  sufficient  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  her  wants,  and  A.  B.  need, 
therefore,  be  under  no  further  anxiety, 
as  far  as  regards  the  future  maintenance 
of  one  so  deserving  of  fortune  as  Isa- 
bella. 

^'  Oldenwoodj  July  15th. 

'*  P.  S.  A.  B.  therefore  would  do  well 
to  write  to  the  person  sent  to  convey  Isa- 
bella to  London,  under  cover  to  him, 
informing  her  that  she  may  return  to 
town  unaccompanied  by  Isabella  Tem. 
pleton." 

Such  was  the  epistle  Dr.  Neville  pen- 
ned ;  the  postscript  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Lindley,  and  by  the  return  of  post, 
the  former  received  the  following  letter, 
sealed  with  the  Annandale  arms. 

"  Sir, 
*'  Since  you  compel  me  to  declare  my- 
self, I  have  the  honour  of  informing  you, 
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tnat  the  unknown  protector  of  Isabella 
Templeton  is  the  Countess  of  Annandale. 
I  therefore  do  demand  that  Isabella 
Templeton  do  accompany  the  person 
sent  for  her  to  Dawlish,  and  now  at 
Oldenwood  for  the  same  purpose,  that 
of  bringing  her  to  London. 

**  I  am  her  protector  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  though  the  illegitimacy  of  her 
birth  deprives  her  of  all  legal  claim  upon 
me.  She  is  the  illicit  offspring  of  my  de- 
ceased brother,  and  as  such,  having  acted 
the  part  of  an  aunt  hitherto,  by  provid- 
ing her  w^ith  a  comfortable  asylum  in 
your  family,  and  paying  you  what  is  re- 
quisite for  her  support,  I  do  expect  that 
she,  who  owes  me  every  thing,  will  pay 
me  the  duty  of  a  niece,  and  obey  ray 
command. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  trust 
that  she  will,  without  further  delay  on 
your  part,  or  that  of  the  busy  meddling 
apothecary,  accompany  the  person  whom 
I  have  appointed  to  conduct   her  to  a 
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new  abode  prepared  for  her  under  my 
own  eye. 

'*  If  Dr.  Neville  wishes  ever  to  write 
to  Isabella  Templeton,  he  will  direct  his 
letters  under  cover  to  Messrs.  Gather- 
ffold  and  Co.  who  will  forward  to  him 
the  answers  of  his  late  ward.  But  from 
the  time  Isabella  leaves  Oldenwood,  all 
personal  interviews  between  her  and  the 
acquaintance  she  may  leave  there  must 
cease  ;  and  all  attempts  to  discover  her 
abode  would  only  induce  her  protector, 
now  known,  to  convey  her  to  another 
country,  where  a  convent  will  for  ever 
conceal  her  fictitious  name,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  her  birth. 

"  On  glancing  over  this  letter,  I  per- 
ceive I  have  inad\  ertently  departed  from 
the  second  to  the  third  person  in  ad- 
dressing you,  sir ;  but  my  meaning  is 
perfectly  clear ;  and  now,  before  I  take 
leave  of  you,  let  me  entreat  you  will  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  your  kindness  and 
love  to  Isabella,  but  on  no  account  let 
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any  silly  affection  betray  you  to  com- 
municate to  her  the  relationship  between 
us. 

"  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

'*  Margaret  Annandale. 
"  Wimpole-street, 
London,  July  the  17th.'" 

The  doctor's  grief  at  perusing  this 
letter  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be 
portrayed,  save  in  the  imagination.  He 
sat  for  some  time  in  that  painful  stupefac- 
tion into  which  the  soul  sinks  when  over- 
v/helmed  by  sorrow.  But  among  the 
confusion  of  his  ideas,  that  which  depicted 
the  loss  he  was  about  to  suffer  prevailed 
over  the  rest,  and  the  good  man  said  to 
himself,  "  Isabella  must  then  leave  me — 
quit  our  peaceful  home  and  dwell  with 
strangers.  Alas !  how  happy  was  I, 
when  permission  was  granted  her  to  go 
to  Dawlish  !  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The 
very  idea  of  parting  with  her  will  break 
my  poor  old  heart ;"  and  he  wept  bit- 
terly as  he  spoke. 
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.  Thus,  it  is  not  to  woman  alone  that 
nature  becomes  a  comforter  by  assuaging 
anguish  in  the  relief  which  a  flood  of 
tears  brings.  Like  showers  of  blessed 
rain  on  the  parched  midsummer  soil, 
these  tears  of  Dr.  Neville  refreshed  his 
soul,  though,  for  a  time,  its  lassitude  over- 
cast his  countenance  with  that  dejection 
which  we  fancy  plants  wear  when  loaded 
with  an  excess  of  moisture. 

As  soon  as  our  worthy  clergyman  had 
composed  his  spirits,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Lindley,  to  consult  v/ith  him  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency.  The  latter,  after  per- 
using the  letter  of  the  Countess  of  An- 
nandale,  observed,  *'  that  there  was  but 
one  line  of  conduct  to  pursue,  that  of 
making  Isabella  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  they  knew  concerning  her, 
and  persuading  her  to  refuse  positively 
to  quit  Dr.  Neville  and  his  wife. 

"  Her  aunt,*'  continued  Mr.  Lindley, 
''  has  no  legal  claim  upon  her  obedience, 
neither  has  Isabella  any  lawful  claim 
upon  the  countess/' 
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The  doctor  disapproved  of  this  step, 
and  he  at  length  resolved  to  call  in  to 
tlieir  aid  the  judgment  of  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Lindley.  From  Mrs.  Lindley  he 
expected  a  more  rational  and  impartial 
decision  than  from  his  wife  or  Mr.  Lind- 
ley; both  of  whom  were  too  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  the  impetus  of  feeling,  rather 
than  the  dispassionate  reflection  of  neu- 
tral  reasoners.  Nor  was  the  doctor  de- 
ceived in  this  expectation  ;  Mrs.  Lindley 
possessed  an  excellent  understanding,  and 
had  on  many  occasions  proved  herself  an 
able  adviser  in  Oldenwood.  Accordingly 
the  two  ladies  were  summoned  by  their 
respective  husbands  to  Dr.  Neville's  li- 
brary. 

Mrs.  Lindley's  opinion  indeed  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 
She  advised,  that  Isabella  should  go  to 
London.  **  If,"  added  she,  '*  Isabella  should 
meet  with  treatment  she  cannot  brook,  she 
can  surely  find  an  opportunity  of  writing 
to  some  of  us.  She  will  be  in  London, 
where  there  are  stage  coaches  every 
hour  passing  in  the  direction  of  Wales  j 
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it  is  not  as  if  she  were  going  abroad. 
In  England  there  can  be  but  little  under- 
hand work  ;  and  I  frankly  confess  to  you, 
that  I  foresee,  if  you  will  not  permit 
her  to  accompany  this  horrible  woman,  the 
countess  will  kidnap  her,  and  despatch 
her  to  the  continent.  The  Countess  of 
Annandale  must  have  most  powerful 
reasons  for  wishing  her  removal  from 
hence.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  her 
ladyship,  and  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  have 
harboured  an  ungracious  suspicion  ;  but 
her  reasons  must  be  as  bad  as  they  are 
strong. — My  poor,  poor  Isabella,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Lindley,  "  hard  is  thy  fate  ! 
But  we  must  not  give  way  to  sorrow  be- 
fore her  y  let  us  all  summon  up  our  re- 
solution to  support  hers.  I  fear  her  high 
mind  will  ill  brook  the  severity  of  her 
destiny." 

Mrs.  Neville  wept  bitterly  at  the  pro- 
posal of  Mrs.  Lindley  to  relinquish  the 
society  of  their  beloved  Isabella. 

**  Who,"  said  she,  '*  will  have  courage 
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sufficient  to  communicate  to  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  the  sum  of  her  misfortunes  ?'* 
No  one  seemed  inclined  to  undertake 
this  painful  task  :  at  length  Mrs.  Lindley 
said  she  ^vould  commit  the  details  to 
writing,  and  give  them  to  Isabella  to  read; 
written  language  being  less  affecting  than 
spoken.  She  accordingly,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  wrote  down  the  particulars 
of  Isabella's  arrival  at  Oldenwood,  with 
such  other  matters  as  the  exigency  of  the 
case  demanded ;  and  carrying  with  her 
the  countess's  letter,  she  ascended  the 
stairs  to  Isabella,  who  was  employed  in 
her  own  room,  in  arranging  a  British 
Herbal,  that  Mr.  Lindley  had  instructed 
her  to  get  up  from  the  plants  which 
Oldenwood  and  its  vicinity  could  fur- 
nish. Isabella  had  besides  brought  many 
specimens  from  Dawlish  Miat  were  quite 
new  to  her,  some  of  them  being  exotics ; 
and  these  were  engrossing  all  her  atten- 
tion at  the  moment  Mrs.  Lindley  en- 
tered the  apartment. 
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After  some  brief  prefatory  discourse, 
Mrs.  Lindley  gave  Isabella  the  paper  to 
read ;  which  had  been  drawn  up  with 
much  haste,  but  great  delicacy.  Isabella 
asked  "What  it  was?''  Mrs.  Lindley 
replied,  "  It  was  a  document  for  her 
perusal ;"  and  with  that  left  the  room. — 
The  astonished  girl  began  to  unfold  the 
paper.  The  formality  of  Mrs.  Lindley 's 
manner  in  presenting  it  was  quite  new  to 
her ;  the  answer  of  her  friend  flushed 
her  cheek :  but  she  opened  the  paper 
with  composure,  borrowed  from  reso- 
lution to  be  herself.  As  she  read,  her 
heaving  bosom  betrayed  how  quick  her 
heart  was  beating  ;  but  ere  she  concluded 
the  history  of  her  mysterious  birth,  the 
colour  fled  her  cheek,  and  she  fell  sense- 
less on  the  floor. 

Her  fall  alarmed  her  friends  who  were 
below  stairs,  and  tliey  rushed  to  her  as- 
sistance with  what  speed  the  confusion 
created  by  their  individual  haste  permit- 
ted.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  the  least  signs 
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of  returning  life  could  be  visible. — A  con- 
vulsive sob  was  the  first  indication  that  the 
vital  spark  had  not  fled  its  frail  tenement. 
This  was  followed  by  others  so  deep, 
and  so  repeated,  that  Mr.  Lindley  be- 
came greatly  alarmed.  At  length,  how- 
ever, she  opened  her  eyes  ;  but  they  were 
perfectly  senseless :  they  moved  not  in 
their  sockets;  they  appeared  fixed  and 
glazed;  and  the  pupil  seemed  impenetra- 
ble to  the  images  of  surrounding  objects. 
The  eyelids,  too,  once  distended,  remained 
open  and  set,  as  if  a  statuary  had  chi- 
seled them  in  alabaster.  Each  in  turn 
addressed  her  in  the  language  of  love 
and  tenderness,  but  she  heard  no  one ; 
and  in  this  state  she  continued  more  than 
half  an  hour. 

The  first  person  she  appeared  to  re- 
cognize was  Dr.  Neville ;  and  the  first 
words  she  spoke  were  addressed  to  him. 

'*  I  will  not  leave  you,"  said  she ;  and 
tears  came  to  her  relief 

Mr.  Lindley  now  advised  she  should 
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take  a  composing  draught,  which  he  ran 
home  to  prepare. 

Dr.  Neville  attempted  gently  to  with- 
draw his  hand  from  hers — she  made  a 
convulsive  start,  exclaiming,  "  Do  not 
forsake  me  1" 

*' Never!"  was  his  reply;  and  seating 
himself  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  he  con- 
soled her  spirit  till  Mr.  Lindley  arrived 
with  the  medicine.  This  she  took,  and 
very  soon  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  op- 
pressed by  contending  emotions,  from  the 
agitation  of  which  she  was  relieved  by  the 
opiate  that  had  been  administered  ;  and 
the  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to 
fall  ere  the  doctor  .disengaged  his  hand 
from  her  grasp.  Mrs.  Neville  and  Mrs. 
Lindley  had  softly  left  the  room  as  soon 
as  they  saw  her  composed. 

When  Isabella  awoke,  she  looked  with 
astonishment  at  the  doctor.  "  My  dear 
sir,"  said  she,  and  then  paused.  A  faint 
recollection  of  what  had  lately  passed 
seemed  to  cross  her  imagination ;    and 
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after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  during 
which  she  appeared  to  be  collecting  her 
scattered  thoughts,  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  which  her  friend  did  not  attempt 
to  interrupt ;  well  aware  that,  when  the 
heart  is  deeply  affected,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  reason  instantly  to  assuage  its 
anguish.  And  when  he  did  speak,  his 
voice  breathed  words  of  love  and  affec- 
tion ;  for,  in  the  kindest  manner,  he  en- 
treated she  would  compose  her  harassed 
feelings,  and  listen  patiently  to  what  he 
had  to  say  to  her. 

He  then  repeated,  in  the  most  minute 
and  particular  manner,  all  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  her  arrival  at 
Oldenvvood ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
formation he  had  given  to  the  rest  of 
her  friends  upon  this  interesting  subject, 
lie  told  her,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy, 
of  the  mysterious  bundle  and  the  letter 
it  contained. 

Isabella's  heart  thrilled  within  her; 
and  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed. 
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**I  am  not, then,  the  illegitimate  ofFvpring 
of  Lady  Annandale's  brother!  I  feel  con- 
vinced I  am  not.  There 's  a  something 
here/'  continued  she,  pressing  her  burn- 
ing forehead,  "  that  tells  me  I  am  not 
base  born,  and  that  she  has  no  claim 
whatever  upon  my  duty  or  affection. 
Oh  !  pardon  me,  my  more  than  fluher, 
but  I  cannot,  will  not  go  to  London,  with 
an  unknown  vulgar  woman.  No,  no, 
rather  will  I  submit  to  the  most  menial 
servitude,  the  hardest  labour,  than  live 
under  obligation  to  the  Countess  of  An- 
nandale.  If  I  am  her  niece,  she  knows 
who  my  unfortunate  mother  was ;  and 
I  am  resolved  to  know  if  that  mother 
lives,  and  how  she  lives  too,  before  I 
am  removed  from  your  heaven-defended 
roof Anuandale!"  and  as  she  pro- 
nounced that  high-born  title,  the  colour 
which  had  flushed  her  cheek,  as  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  declared 
her  own  will  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
tor's, now  fled,  and  she  shrunk  upon  her 
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pillow,  as  if  recoiling  from  some  threat- 
ened and  impending  danger. 

After  some  little  time,  she  sobbed  out 
these  few  words,  in  tones  so  pitiful  as  to 
unman  Dr.  Neville  :  **  I  feel  an  indescrib- 
able horror  at  the  bare  mention  of  her 
name.  The  sight  of  her  would  annihilate 
me  if  her  name  pronounced  with  my 
own  breath  affects  me  thus " 

'*  My  dear  Isabella,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  that  you  should  feel  indignant  at  her 
conduct,  and  grief  at  quitting  us,  is  na- 
tural ;  but  whence  arise  these  extraordi- 
nary sensations  of  horror  against  Lady 
Annandale  ?" 

*'  From  a  consciousness — I  can  call  it 
nothing  else,"  said  the  distracted  girl 
with  great  agitation — *'  a  thorough  con- 
viction, that  she  has  injured  me  beyond 
redemption  ;  that  I  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pect in  future  at  her  hands  but  misery 
and  oppression,  if  you  abandon  so  help- 
less a  being  to  her  power.  I  am  no 
illegitimate    offspring,"    added    Isabella 
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proudly  ;  **  I  know  but  little,  nay,  nothing 
of  the  world ;  but  this  I  do  know,  the 
facts  before  my  eyes  dechire  it — the  evi- 
dence of  so  many  circumstances  hinging 
on  one  point — one  part  so  strongly  cor- 
roborating another,  prove,  that  I  am  too 
important  a  subject  in  her  eye  to  be  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  Lady  Annan- 
dale's  brother,  although  I  am,  alas !  the 
child  of  mystery  and  misfortune.  Par- 
don me  once  again,  my  dear  sir;  I  will 
not  voluntarily  quit  this  peaceful  home, 
unless  its  doors  should  be  closed  against 
an  unfortunate  outcast." 

The  doctor,  sensibly  aifected,  was  si- 
lent; to  this  appeal  he  had  no  answer. 
He  endeavoured  to  summon  all  his  re- 
solution, to  argue  with  Isabella  upon  the 
subject;  but  the  look  of  despair  which 
accompanied  her  last  words,  and  the 
breathless  expectation  with  which  she 
awaited  his  reply,  quite  overpowered  him. 
Poor  Isabella,  for  such  we  must  involun- 
tarily call  her  in  this  distress,  evinced  in 
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her  countenance  that  she  could  devise  no 
means  of  escape  or  resistance  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  her  wretchedness,  should 
she  be  forsaken  by  Dr.  Neville.  The 
good  man  arose  from  his  seat,  and  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  as  if  to  look  for  direction  from 
Heaven.  He  then  fixed  them  on  Isabella : 
big  and  scalding  tears  chased  each  other 
down  his  venerable  cheeks,  as  with  a 
trembling  voice  he  replied,  *'  You  shall 
not  leave  me,  my  Isabella." 

Isabella  grasped  his  hand,  pressed  it  ta 
her  lips,  and  bedewed  it  with  her  tears. 
At  this  moment  Mrs.  Neville  entered  the 
chamber,  and  the  doctor  found  leave  to 
retire.  Isabella  clung  round  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville's neck.  In  alternate  accents  they 
rejoiced  they  were  not  to  be  separated ; 
and  Isabella  thanked  Providence  for  cast- 
ing her  lot  in  the  vicarage  of  Olden  wood, 
Mrs.  Neville  rejoiced  in  Isabella's  joy, 
and  blessed  with  her  in  thanksorivinir. — 
Their  affection  was  mutual  and  strong,  as 
if  it  sprung  from  hearts  warmed  by  the 
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same  blood, — and  their  piety  was  genuine, 
for  its  source  was  untainted  by  selfish- 
ness. 

"  But  come,  my  dear  Isabella,"  said 
Mrs.  Neville,  "•  we  must  go  down  to  sup- 
per ;  you  have  tasted  nothing  since  the 
morning;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley  will 
not  go  home  this  night  till  they  have  seen 
you  in  the  parlour." 

In  truth,  Mrs.  Neville  was  anxious  to 
get  Isabella  dov»ui  stairs  for  an  hour  or  so, 
as  the  shoik  she  had  this  day  experienced 
was  almost  too  much  even  for  her  ex- 
cellent constitution.  Isabella,  like  most 
young  people  who  are  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  and  the  full  growth  of  the 
physical  energies,  had  no  cares  to  bow  her 
down  with  sjlicitude  ;  no  untoward  tern- 
pers  to  study,  that  she  might  please  them 
for  peace  sake ;  no  passions  in  her  own 
breast  to  curb,  that  she  might  be  amiable 
when  society  taxed  her  vivacity:  in  short, 
she  had  risen  like  the  tender  sapling  in  a 
goodly  soil  till  it  became  a  tree  *,  she  had 
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no  wish  that  was  not  gratified,  because 
she  had  no  desires  save  what  were  reason- 
able, and  consistent  with  her  age  and  con- 
dition ;  so  skilfully  timed  was  the  in- 
struction she  received,  and  so  well  able 
was  she  to  apply  it  to  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  life.  And  hence  we  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  excess  of 
her  feelings,  on  perusing  the  document 
which  Mrs.  Lindley  presented  to  her  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  effect  which  her  own 
good  sense  produced  upon  those  feelings, 
when  she  reasoned  with  Dr.  Neville  to 
allow  her  to  remain  still  in  his  family. 

With  a  light  heart  and  step,  Isabella 
entered  the  room  where  her  friends  were 
seated,  and,  holding  out  one  hand  to  Mrs. 
Lindley,  and  another  to  her  husband,  she 
said,  smiling  by  compulsion,  "  You  will 
not  get  rid  of  me  so  easily  as  you  ex- 
pected, my  good  friends  ;  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  Oldenwood.** 

Mrs.  Lindley  looked  astonished.  "  Not 
going,  Isabella  ?" 

"  No  l"  replied  the  happy  girl.  "  Why, 
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my  dear  Mrs.  Lindley,  you  look  as  if  you 
wished  me  gone." 

Mrs.  Lindley  made  her  no  reply ;  but 
she  really  did  wish  Isabella  gone.  Even 
the  doctor  himself  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  his  late  resolution ;  but  whenever 
his  eye  met  that  of  Isabella,  he  felt  con- 
vinced he  must  be  right. 

"  Who,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  could 
see  those  eyes,  now  beaming  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  and  wish  to  fill  them  with  the 
look  of  despair  which  so  lately  dimmed 
their  lustre  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  noise  of  voices  was 
heard  in  the  vestibule  of  the  vicarage ; 
but  above  the  rest  that  of  the  London 
lady  was  perfectly  audible.  This  noise 
was  occasioned  by  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Ap- 
shenkins,  and  the  stranger,  all  contending 
with  Mr.  Lindley's  little  groom  and  Dr. 
Neville's  maid-servant,  for  admission  be- 
yond the  threshold  of  the  inner  door  of 
the  vestibule.  Jenkins  was  entreating ; 
Mrs.  Apshenkins  was  pointing  out  the 
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impropriety  of  intruding  at  that  time  of 
iiiglU;  and  the  other  two  were  forcibly 
driving  the  strange  woman  from  the  door. 
Mr.  Lindley  soon  came  to  the  assistance 
of  his  groom,  and  restored  peace  and  good 
order,  by  ordering  Jenkins  about  his  bu- 
siness, Mrs.  Apshenkins  home  to  her  bar, 
the  groom  to  his  stable,  and  the  house- 
maid to  the  kitchen.  The  stranger,  for 
whom  he  placed  one  of  the  hall  chairs, 
he  accosted  in  a  satirically  polite  tone, 
begging  she  would  be  sealed. 

"  No,  she  would  not ;  that  she  would 
not." 

"  Then,  ma'am,  we  shall  have  the 
honour  of  contemplating  you  on  foot." 
Saying  this,  he  re-entered  tlie  parlour. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  is  that  statue  of 
ignorance  on  its  golden  pedestal,  in  the 
vestibule." 

"  O,  heavens!"  exclaimed  Isabella,  and 
tlie  colour  of  her  face  went  and  came,  as 
Dr.  Neville  rose  and  went  out  with  Mr. 
Lindley. 
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^*  Woman  !"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  stranger,  **  I  was  going 
to  send  for  you  in  the  morning,  to  say 
that  Isabella  will  not  accompany  you.'* 

'*  Not  company  me !"  replied  the  wo- 
man. "  Ha'n't  you  got  a  letter,  com- 
manding her  to  go  wid  me  ?  My  lady  says 
that,  in  a  letter  I  got." 

*'  Isabella  will  not  leave  us,"  added  the 
doctor  ;  "  and  you  shall  carry  her  answer 
to  that  effect ;  deliver  it  so  to  Lady  An- 
nandale." 

,  At  the  mention  of  her  ladyship's  name, 
the  woman,  in  great  astonishment,  gazed, 
and  after  fetching  a  deep  breat  hing,  these 
words  gurgled,  as  it  were,  in  a  voice 
choked  by  passion  : — *'  Wery  veil,  gents  ; 
but  I'd  have  you  to  know  my  lady  an't 
agoing  to  be  bamboozled  by  that  there 
wench." 

''  Silence!"  said  Dr.  Neville;  *'if  you 
have  no  respect  for  yourself,  ma'am,  have 
some  at  least  for  your  sex.  Dare  not  ia 
my  house  to  use  such  language." 
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The  authority  with  which  he  spoke 
this  abashed  the  vulgar  woman  ;  but  she 
belonged  to  that  class  of  worthless  minds 
that  say  the  grossest  things  to  provoke 
an  adversary.  The  habit  she  seemed  to 
have  acquired  in  former  life  of  contend- 
ing for  her  rights,  had  now^  become  a 
part  and  parcel  of  her  ordinary  discourse, 
which  was  even  the  more  disgusting  from 
the  jewels  of  its  author,  and  the  extra- 
vagance of  her  dress,  not  one  border  of 
which,  from  her  bonnet  to  her  boots,  but 
had  the  expensive  embellishment  of  fo- 
reign lace. 

"  Wery  veil,  sir,"  replied  the  woman  ; 
"  I  shan't  dispute  wid  your  cloth ;  if  as 
how  you  don't  repent  it,  my  name's  not 
Slender." 

"  Leave  us  in  peace,  woman,"  said  the 
doctor. 

'*  I'm  a-going,  sir;  Tm  a-going:  but 
you'll  repent  it;  though  that's  no  business 
of  mine.  So  will  the  young  voman ; 
more's  the  pity." 
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"  Mrs.  Slqiider,"  interrupted  Lindley, 
"  since  that's  your  name,  if  you   are  a 

mother,  you  are ." 

"  A  mother !"  exclaimed  she  ;  "  a 
mother !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
sir;  but  I'd  have  you  to  know  I'm  an 
honest  voman,  and  a  housekeeper  too." 

''  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Lindley,  whom  Dr. 
Neville  had  left  in  the  vestibule,  as  he 
bade  the  woman  leave  them  in  peace, 
"  Ma'am,  you're  not  more  lucky  than 
before.  Do  go  home,  and  come  no  more 
on  this  fool's  errand." 

'*  Ah,  you  may  talk  as  you  like,"  said 
the  woman  ;  ''  I  ha'n't  your  larning  to 
prate,  but  I'm  not  denied  the  use  of  my 
tongue  for  all  that,  and  I  only  vish  you 
had  to  carry  back  the  answer  of  your 
parson.  My  lady's  resolved  on  having 
miss,  and  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  any 
thing  like  her,  when  I  went  back  from 
Davvrlish  without  the  young  voman. 
'  Not  come  vid  you,  Mrs.  Slender,' 
said  my  lady.  '  No,  my  lady,'  says  I  : 
then    says    she,    *  Mrs.    Slender,    you 
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shall  go  to  HoldenwooJ  and  fetch  her  ;' 
and  hereupon  my  lady  trembled,  she 
couldn't  speak,  and  then  says  she  to  heri 
self,  as  she  got  up,  and  walked  about  the 
room,  all  in  a  flustration,  says  she,  *  If  I 
was  in  France  now,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  !'  There  she  stopped,  and  then 
says  she,  *  It  must  be  so;  no  power  on 
earth  shall  prevent  her  removal  from 
Holdenwood.'  " 

The  impetuosity  of  the  woman's  dis- 
position," and  the  paucity  of  her  ideas, 
brought  her  to  a  full  stop  at  the  word 
Oldenwood ;  and  Mr.  Lindley  found  room 
to  edge  in  a  question,  as  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Countess  of  Annandale  being 
very  much  like  that  of  Mrs.  Slender, 
or  the  latter  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  noble  countess.  Either  the  fat 
lady  felt  the  satire  of  this  comparison^ 
or  it  impressed  her  with  an  idea  of  her 
own  vulgai  ity,  for  she  appealed  to  death, 
and  her  ladyship's  steward,  for  the  truth 
of  what  she  said. 

^*  1  knows  my  lady  took  it  in  dudgeon/' 
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said  the  woman,  "  and  there  never  was 
so  positive  a  voman  as  my  lady;  if  she 
leaves  one  stone  on  the  top  of  another, 
till  she  pulls  you  all  down,  that's  not  a 
lighted  candle  on  at  'ere  side  table.  It's 
nothing  to  me  ;  only,  sir,  miss  had  better 
have  gone  quietly  ;  and  the  old  prig  of  a 
parson,  saving  his  coat  and  his  own  hall, 
needn't  have  toss'd  up  his  head  so  at 
me.  Many's  the  good  pound,  and  often, 
his  cloth  have  owed  my  husband ;"  and 
as  she  said  this,  she  gathered  her  many 
flounced  petticoat,  and  richly  lined  ruby 
velvet  pelisse,  and  left  the  vicarage. 

On  the  following  day.  Dr.  Neville 
called  Isabella  into  his  library,  and  re- 
sumed the  conversation  of  her  arrival  at 
Oldenwood.  He  then  opened  his  iron 
chest,  and  exhibited  to  her  the  various 
articles  of  dress  that  had  composed  the 
bundle  he  alluded  to  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Isabella  turned  them  over  and 
over  ;  examined  every  [)art  of  tliem  mi- 
nutely, with  a  composure  truly  creditable 
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to  her.,  character,  considering  the  sus- 
picions these  infantine  garments  must 
have  excited  during  her  examination  of 
them.  But  when  she  took  up  the  little 
babe's  cap,  and  saw  the  mark  it  bore,  she 
gazed  at  it  with  wild  and  eager  looks. 
At  length  she  said, 

'*  I  will  not  hint  even  to  you,  my  dear 
sir,  my  suspicions  upon  the  mystery  of 
my  birth  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  I  am  not 
what  I  appear.  That  Lady  Annandale  is 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  my  birth,  I 
have  no  doubt;  that  she  is  interested  in  its 
concealment  is  no  less  evident.  Will  you 
not,"  continued  the  agitated  girl,  "give 
me  some  one  of  these  articles  in  my  own 
possession  ?  They  are  consecrated  to  me 
by  the  touch  of  a  mother.  Oh  !*'  con- 
tinued she,  sobbing  as  the  tears  stole 
down  her  pale  cheeks,  ''  Ch,  that  I  could 
but  discover  this  unhappy  mother !  She 
has,  no  doubt,  w^ept  my  loss ;  perhaps 
she  thinks  me  dead.  Merciful  Heaven  ! 
let  me  not  sink  beneath  contending:  feel- 
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ings.    This  little  cap  has  excited  a  thou- 
sand endearing  feelings." 

She  placed  the  other  articles  in  the 
drawer  from  whence  they  had  been  re- 
moved, but  still  held  the  cap  in  her 
hand.  "  May  I  not  keep  it,  my  dear 
sir  ?  Perhaps  this  is  my  mother's  work.'* 
She  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Keep  it,  my  Isabella,"  replied 
her  friend,  "  but  carefully  conceal  it 
from  every  eye ;  and  now  methinks,  in 
this  small  gold  chased  casket,  which 
once  belonged  to  my  own  mother,  you 
may  hide  from  the  prying  eye  of  cu- 
riosity that  cap  on  which  you  set  so  much 
value." 

"  Thanks  to  you,  sir,  thanks,  a  thou- 
sand thanks  ;  it  is  just  the  very  thing. 
Most  religiously  will  I  preserve  it,  nor 
part  with  it  but  with  life." 

The  doctor  was  much  agitated  by  the 
conduct  of  his  ward;  but  locking  up  his 
iron  chest,  he  returned  to  the  parlour, 
and  Isabella  to  her  own  room. 
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During  the  week  which  followed  these 
events,  Isabella  never  left  the  vicarage 
alone.  This  was  a  change  in  the  life  of 
one  who  had  rambled  over  the  hills  and 
neighbouring  grounds  free  as  the  wind. 
But  this  change,  the  threats  of  the  vul- 
gar woman,  and  the  prognostics  of  Mrs. 
Lindiey,  had  rendered  necessary  to  the 
composure  of  Mrs.  Neville's  mind. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Not  seen  of  late  ?  Grant,  Heavens,  that  which  I  fear 

Prove  false 

Cymbeline. 

On  the  eighth  day  following  the  de- 
parture of  Mrs.  Slender,  when  Doctor 
Neville  entered  the  breakfast  parlour, 
he  was  surprised  not  to  see  Isabella  at 
her  usual  post. 

'*  Tell  Miss  Templeton  we  are  waiting 
breakfast,  Sally,"  said  he,  as  Mrs.  Neville 
began  to  make  the  tea. 

''  So  do,  Sally,"  added  Mrs.  Neville  : 
''  Where  is  she  so  late  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Bella  this  morn, 
ing,'*  said  tlie  maid;  "but  she  may  be  in 
her  own  room,  for  all  that.'* 

''  I  hope  she  's  not  ill,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Neville.  And  now  Sally  returned  with 
intelligence  that  Miss  Templeton  wa* 
not  in  her  own  room. 
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"  Then  she  must  be  gone  to  Mr.  Lind- 
ley's : — run  down,  Sally  ;  tell  her  we  wait 
her  coming  to  breakfast,"  said  Dr.  Neville. 

Sally  soon  came  back,  informing  her 
master  and  mistress  that  Miss  Temple- 
ton  had  not  been  to  Mrs.  Lindley's  that 
morning. 

The  doctor  started  from  his  seat — Mrs. 
Neville  went  hastily  up  stairs :  all  was  in 
its  usual  state.  Isabella's  bed  had  been 
slept  in ;  but  her  garden  bonnet,  and 
a  shawl  she  wore  when  the  weather  was 
chilly,  were  not  on  their  usual  peg.  Mrs. 
Neville  was  all  solicitude ;  she  opened^ 
the  casement,  and  called  Isabella  several 
times  aloud.  The  doctor  himself  had 
hastened  to  Mrs.  Lindley's,  and  from 
thence  to  the  inn,  to  inquire  if  any  post- 
chaise  had  been  there.  In  half  an  hour 
every  spinning-wheel  in  the  village  stood 
still ;  the  children  left  off  play,  and  the 
rustics  hastened  from  all  parts  to  of- 
fer their  assistance  in  finding  Isabella. 
Amongst  the  foremost  was  honest  Jen- 
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kins,  who  hinted  that,  **  if  Mis3  Bella 
had  been  carried  off,  some  of  the  village 
people  or  neighbours  must  have  been 
aiding  and  abetting." 

*'  And  whom  do  vou  suspect,  Jenkins?'* 
said  Mr.  Lindley. 

*'  Ask  Johnston  at  the  Grange?"  re- 
plied Jenkins. 

*'  A  most  likely  fellow,  indeed,'*  said 
Mr.  Lindley. ''  Let's  off  there,  instantly — 
you  will  follow  us,  Jenkins  ;  and  bid  old 
Joe  Meadows  come  with  you." 

The  party  now  set  off  for  ihc  Grange, 
an  antique  flirm-house,  completely  iso- 
lated, and  sufficiently  remote  from  other 
habitations  to  m.ake  it  a  fit  resort  for  a 
man  of  Johnson's  character.  The  Grange 
was  properly  a  pasture  farm,  of  rather 
light  gravelly  soil,  on  which  large  fiocks 
of  sheep  were  fed  for  the  eastern  mar- 
kets.  The  proprietor  of  Oldenwood 
Grange  had  previously  been  in  business 
at  Dcptford,  where  he  had  made  a  good 
round  sum,  not  in  the  most  respectable 
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way,  for  he  bad  been  a  dealer  in  marine 
stores ;  but  he  practised  the  Dutchman's 
advice  to  his  son — "  get  money  honestly, 
if  you  can;  at  any  rate,  get  money.'* — 
After  a  trial  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
which  fleeced  him  of  several  hundred 
pounds,  he  pronounced  all  the  world 
rogues  ;  and  by  way  of  evincing  his  own 
culpability,  and  his  terror  of  being  again 
betrayed  by  the  unhappy  wretches,  whom 
his  secret  hordes  kept  in  the  paths  of 
guilt,  he  retired  from  business ;  and  in 
his  travels  in  search  of  comfort,  he  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Oldenwood  Grange, 
from  a  keen  attorney  at  Chester.  For  a 
long  time  he  farmed  his  own  estate ;  but 
he  conducted  his  agricultural  trade  worse 
than  the  buying  of  cables,  bolts,  copper, 
lead,  and  muskct-bullcts.  He  never  laid 
out  any  thing  on  the  land ;  he  would  not 
even  be  at  the  expense  of  ploughing  it ; 
though  some  parts  of  it  were  arable,  and 
might,  by  a  due  mixture  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  and  a  properly  regulated 
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rotation  of  different  crops,  have  been 
kept  fertile  for  many  years.  But  the 
owner  of  Oldenwood  Grange  had  no 
idea  of  the  general  rule,  one  crop  for  man 
and  another  for  beast ;  and  his  neigh- 
bours heeded  not  whether  his  lands  were 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  or  lovely  green 
fertility.  The  farm-house  and  offices, 
which  once  had  been  good  substantial 
tenements,  became  consequently  ruins ; 
the  roofs  were  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
moss ;  the  windows  broken,  and  boarded 
up  ;  and  yet  he  consoled  himself  that  he 
saved  his  money.  His  farm  was  a  wilder- 
ness without  enclosure ;  the  garden  was 
supposed  to  be  no  better ;  but  none  knew 
what  it  looked  like — as  a  wall,  of  twelve 
feet  in  height,  enclosed  it;  but  from  the 
neighbouring  mountain,  the  shepherds 
could  sometimes  see  the  owner's  clothes 
drying  in  the  grass  plot. 

This  man,  whose  name  was  Severn, 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  his  neighbours, 
and  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  in- 
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terference  ^vitll  his  concerns.  He  had  no 
wife,  and  but  one  woman  servant,  whom 
he  subjected  to  tlie  greatest  misery, 
drudgery,  and  hardship.  Once  indeed 
he  had  been  very  ill,  and  both  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  and  Dr.  Neville  were  called  in  to  his 
assistance;  for  the  poor  wretch  had  hoped, 
if  the  one  were  not  a  match  for  death,  the 
other  might  assist  his  soul  in  escaping 
that  doom  he  had  fixed  on  others.  But 
as  soon  as  Severn  got  round,  he  won- 
dered how  the  parson  should  come  near 
him  ;  a:nd  when  at  length  he  could  walk 
abroad,  he  settled  his  bill  with  Mr. 
Lindley,  declaring  as  he  put  the  money 
on  the  table,  "  there  was  nothing  but 
rogues  in  Olden  wood  ;  and  that  this  was 
the  last  farthing  he  should  ever  pay  for 
the  doctor." 

Shortly  after  this,  Johnston  and  his 
wife  came  to  live  with  Severn ;  but 
where  they  came  from  nobody  knew. 
Some,  indeed,  said  Johnston  was  Severn's 
son;  others,  that  his  wife  was  Severn's 
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dnugliter.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  so  ill 
did  these  people  agree  at  the  Grange, 
that  Old  Severn  left  it ;  and  went,  it  was 
said,  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Previously,  however,  to  this 
step,  by  the  advice  of  Johnston,  all  the 
farm,  save  a  few  acres  adjacent  to  the 
garden,  was  let  to  a  grazier  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  rental  paid  half  yearly 
to  the  Chester  attorney. 

Johnston  had  made  but  few  friends  irl 
Oldenwood ;  but  he  was  a  good  customer 
to  Mrs.  Apshenkins,  and  therefore  a  very 
good  sort  of  man  with  our  hostess  of 
Llewyllen's  Head.  It  was  to  this  man 
that  Dr.  Neville,  Mr.  Lindley,  Jenkins, 
and  Joe  Meadows,  bent  their  steps.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Lindley  was  com- 
forting Mrs.  Neville,  who  appeared  in- 
consolable; for  now  the  prognostics  of 
the  former  seemed  all  fulfilled. 

Arrived  at  the  Grange,  Mr.  Lindley 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  Johnston's  wifie 
opened  it.  She  started  upon  seeing  the 
doctor  and  his  friends;    then    changed 
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colour ;  and  did  not  immediately  ask 
them  what  they  wanted,  or  if  they  would 
walk  in. 

"  Wliy  dont  you  ask  tliem  to  come 
in  ?'*  said  her  husband,  surlily. 

*'  Will  you  please  to  walk  in  ?'*  said 
the  wife. 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  lame,"  said  Mr. 
Lindley  to  Johnston,  who  limped  as  he 
placed  chairs. 

*'  I've  the  rheumatics  in  both  my 
knees,*'  said  the  fellow  ;  "  and  I  can't 
move  out.  AVhat's  the  matter  with  you  ?*' 
continued  he,  addressing  his  wife;  "  wdiat 
do  you  stand  ,c;nping  there  for?  you  have 
enough  to  do.  DVe  liear — go  and  finish 
carding'  the  wool  in  the  a'arret."  The 
woman  obeyed. 

"  Johnston,"  said  Dr.  Neville,  ''  saw 
you  aught  of  Miss  Templeton  this  morn- 
ing ?"' 

"  Me  !"  exclaimed  Johnston  ;  ''  where 
should  I  see  lier,  who  can't  budge  o'er 
step  o*  the  door." 

•*  That  may  be^   but  v;e  must  search- 
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this  Iiouse  and  all  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Lin  d  ley. 

*'  The  sooner  the  better,  and  then  Til 
get  rid  of  you,''  said  Johnston. 

The  house  and  its  ruinous  offices  were 
searched,  but  Isabella  could  not  be  found. 

'*  Jenkins!'  called  Mr.  Lindley ;  '^  Jen- 
kins  !'^  but  no  Jenkins  answered.  The 
old  man  had  left  the  party  when  they 
first  arrived  at  the  Grange.  And  after 
examining  all  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Doctor  and  Mr.  Lindley  returned  incon- 
solable to  the  vicarage.  But  Mr.  Lind- 
ley was  of  too  active  a  disposition  to  sit 
down  and  brood  over  the  affair ;  he  was 
soon,  therefore,  on  horseback,  and  set  off 
in  pursuit  on  the  London  road  ;  for  it 
was  now  the  opinion  of  all,  that  Isabella 
had  been  waylaid  that  morning,  and 
carried  off  by  some  of  Lady  Annandale's 
agents. 

Mr.  Lindley  we  shall  leave  to  his  own 
discretion,  till  circumstances  shall  bring 
him  into  our  company   again;   and  we 
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will   look  after  old   Jenkins,    whom  we 
lately  missed. 

Jenkins  tlicn,  on  enterin,^  the  sort  of 
court-yard  at  the  Grange,  perceived  the 
prints  of  a  horse's  feet.  The  fore  part 
of  the  shoes  pointed  to  Oldenwood,  the 
hinder  part  to  London;  and,  on  further 
examination,  these  impressions  were  re- 
versed, as  if  the  rider  had  set  off  again  in 
the  direction  whence  he  came.  Jenkins 
was  nimble  of  foot,  and  faithful  in  what 
he  undertook.  Accordingly,  he  ran  as 
f^ist  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  till  the 
prints  of  the  horse's  feet  were  lost  in  a 
wood,  about  three  miles  from  the  Grange, 
lie  was  now  puzzled  hov/  to  act,  as  his 
clue  seemed  wound  up.  But  he  judged 
it  advisable  to  furnisii  himself  with  a 
stick,  before  he  proceeded  further.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  began  to  cut  one  out  of  a 
large  hazel  bush;  and  just  as  he  snapped 
it  off,  he  heard  the  screams  of  a  human 
voice  not  far  from  him.  He  instantly 
flew  in  the  dii^ection  whence  they  pro- 
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ceeded  ;  where  lo !  lie  espied  the  un- 
fortunate Isabella,  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  and  a  woman,  who  were  hurrying 
her  across  the  wood  with  what  speed  they 
could. 

Jenkins  called  aloud — the  fellow  looked 
round — Isabella  screamed  again,  and 
used  every  effort  to  disengage  herself 
from  the  woman  ;  but  her  endeavours 
were  fruitless,  for  her  arms  were  pinioned, 
and  the  wretch  who  had  the  command  of 
her  was  both  powerful  and  ferocious  in 
driving  on  tlie  unhappy  girl.  The  man, 
on  his  part,  did  not  allow  Jenkins  to 
make  up  to  them,  but  turned  back  to 
prevent  his  approach  to  Isabella ;  and, 
attacking  the  old  hostler  Vvith  great  bar- 
barity, he  soon  laid  him  senseless  on  the 
greensward.  The  ruffian  then  tied  Jen- 
kins's hands  behind  his  back,  and  other- 
wise maltreated  the  poor  old  man,  till  life 
seemed  nearly  gone  :  in  short,  the  villain 
left  him  for  dead;  and  in  this  condition 
he  was  found  by  a  shepherd's  boy  in  the 
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evening,  and  brought  home  to  the  Lie- 
wyllen's  Head. 

Isabella,  it  seems,  had  arisen  at  her 
usual  hour,  and  was  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, to  enjoy  the  sweet  breezes  of  the 
blushing  morn.  From  the  garden  she 
strolled  into  an  adjacent  grove,  which 
separated  the  vicarage  and  its  glebe  from 
the  village  of  Oldenwood.  Scarcely  had 
she  passed  the  little  wicket,  by  which  she 
entered  the  grove,  from  the  garden,  when 
she  was  met  by  Johnston,  whom  we  have 
seen  pretend  to  be  lame  of  the  rheumatism, 

Johnston  bowed  in  his  way  to  Isabella, 
and  begged  she  would  come  and  see  his 
wife,  who  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill : 
and  "  Mr.  Lindley  is  so  much  affronted 
with  me,"  continued  the  fellow,  in  a  de- 
jected air,  "  that  I  am  afraid  to  go  to 
him  ;  and  my  wife  said  as  how  you  knew 
as  much  of  doctoring  as  the  'potecary,  if 
you'd  only  but  come.  I  am  sorry  at  having 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Lindley." 

"Quarrelled!"  said  Isabella:   *' Mr. 
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Lindley  would  not  quarrel  with  you, 
Johnston." 

''  Offended  him,  I  mean,  miss,"  was 
his  reply.  "  But  if  you  would  intercede 
for  me,  I  would  willingly  ask  pardon, 
and  be  friends." 

She  promised  she  would,  provided 
would  leave  off  his  idle  habits,  and  be- 
take himself  to  industrious  employment. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  Grange, 
and  Isabella  ascended  the  stairs  to  see 
Johnston's  wife.  Her  consternation  may 
be  imagined,  when,  instead  of  Betty 
Johnston,  she  saw  a  strange  man  and 
woman.  She  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing hastily  down  stairs,  when  the  w^oman 
advancing  told  her  she  wished  to  speak 
with  her;  and  the  man,  arising,  put  out 
his  hand,  as  if  to  draw  her  into  the  cham- 
ber. The  danger  of  her  situation  rushed 
so  forcibly  upon  Isabella's  mind,  that 
with  one  spring  she  reached  the  foot  of 
the  stairs ;  but  Johnston  was  there,  and 
all  hope  of  escape  now  vanished.  She 
stood  the  picture  of  despair,  from  which 
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she  was  aroused  by  the  man's  voice  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs. 

"  You  must  come  up,  miss,"  said  he> 
descending  a  few  steps,  as  if  to  compel 
her. 

"  Approach  me  not,"  said  Isabella 
firmly:  **  resistance  at  this  moment  would, 
I  know,  be  madness  ;  but  come  not  near 
me."  Then  turning  round,  and  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Johnston,  "  And  you, 
you  who  owe  me  so  much — you  for  whom 
I  have  interceded  so  often — you  have  as- 
sisted in  delivering  me  into  the  hands  of 
my  enemies."  The  tears  rushed  to  her 
eyes,  but  indignation  quickly  suppressed 
them. 

The  ruffian  and  the  woman  descended 
the  stairs.  '*  Go  into  the  parlour,  Sten- 
tor,"  said  Johnston  ;  "  you  see  she  wont 
let  you  come  near  her  just  now — she 
can't  'scape." 

Stentor  obeyed,  answering,  *' 'Scape! 
no.  no;  for  the  matter  of  that  she'd  be 
clever  indeed." 

The  strange  woman,  who  was  in  fact 
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Stentor's  wife,  advariced  to  Isabella,  say- 
ing,  '*  Well,  miss,  you  see  you  had  better 
make  us  your  friends,  and  then  you  may 
be  as  comfortable  as  other  folks  ;  you 
won't  be  long  here,  for  we're  a-going  to 
set  off  for  Lunnun  directly." 

Isabella  disdained  to  reply,  or  shed  a 
tear.  Her  quivering  lips  and  pallid  cheek, 
however,  told  a  tale  of  woe,  which  needed 
not  the  trappings  of  grief  to  show  how 
much  she  felt.  The  language  of  this 
horrible  woman,  who  appeared  an  active 
agent  in  the  removal  of  Isabella,  shocked 
the  fearful  girl ;  who  actually  wrapped 
herself  up  in  the  least  possible  room,  lest 
the  vile  wretch  that  threatened  her  should 
come  in  contact  even  with  her  clothes. 

**  Miss,"  said  Johnston,  in  an  angry 
stern  tone,  "  'twill  be  no  use,  you're 
giving  yourself  airs  now.  There's  more 
help  at  hand  if  we  ben't  enough  ;  so  you'd 
better  not  say  nothing,  but  go  peaceably 
along." 

At  this  moment  a  man  rode  up  to  the 
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door  of  the  Grange.  The  ruffian  we  have 
seen  enter  the  parlour,  and  the  woman  who 
accompanied  him,  now  seized  Isabella, 
pinioned  her  arms,  and  placed  her  on  a 
pillion  behind  the  fellow  on  horseback. 

Thus  far  the  good  folks  at  Oldenwood 
could,  in  process  of  time,  gather  from  the 
history  of  Isabella's  life  ;  and  all  that  the 
unlucky  Jenkins  could  narrate  we  have 
put  in  writing :  wliat  we  have  now  to 
relate  rests  upon  the  same  authority  as 
do  all  the  matters  which  require  no  other 
evidence  than  the  author's  honour. 

As  soon  as  the  ruffians  (for  such  is  the 
term  we  apply  to  the  two  men  and  the 
woman  w4io  kidnapped  Isabella)  had 
cleared  the  wood,  a  post-chaise  and  four 
appeared  in  the  road  ;  but  Isabella  re- 
fused to  enter  it  till  compelled  by  the 
threats  of  her  persecutOi's.  The  vile 
woman  entered  along  with  the  much  in- 
jured Isabella  ;  the  ruffian  Stentor  seated 
himself  on  a  dicky  in  front ;  but  failed 
not  to  exhibit  to  Isabella's  view  a  pair  of 
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pistols  he  was  furnished  with  in  the  side 
packets  of  his  great  coat.  The  fellow 
on  horseback  disappeared,  as  he  handed 
Isabella  down.  The  chaise  drove  rapidly 
along,  and  when  it  stopped,  Stentor 
threatened  Isabella  with  every  punish- 
ment *'  if  she  opened  her  lips  but  to  bite 
bread,"  while  they  travelled  together. 
The  blinds  were  up  at  this  time.  Some 
wine  and  biscuit  were  offered  her ;  she 
declined  both.  Stentor  then  drove  on 
again  ;  and  at  the  next  stage  Isabella  was 
removed  from  the  post-chaise,  and  placed 
in  a  plain  travelling  carriage ;  but  still 
attended  by  the  same  odious  guards. 
About  evening,  when  the  carriage  stop- 
ped to  have  a  fresh  relay  of  horses  put  to 
it,  Stentor,  who  guarded  Isabella  closely, 
was  offering  her  some  wine,  and  a  wing 
of  a  fowl,  when  a  person  on  foot,  who 
seemed  a  traveller  by  his  dress,  and  the 
familiarity  of  his  manner,  thrust  his  head 
into  the  vehicle,  and  seemed  struck  with 
the  exhausted  appearance  of  Isabella : 
*'  Is  the  young  lady  ill  T  said  he. 
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**  No,"  replied  her  guard  ;  ''  but  she's 
sulky :  she  ran  away  from  her  friends 
with  a  young  spark,  and  my  wife  and  me 
overtook  'em  this  morning." 

"  O,  ho  1*'  said  the  pedestrian,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt  at  Isabella,  *'  she  may 
well  be  sulky." 

Tiie  ruffian  now  closed  the  carriage 
door ;  nor  did  he  again  open  it,  till  they 
arrived  at  an  obscure  street,  leading 
out  of  Whitechapel,  London.  When 
the  carriage  stopped,  Isabella's  heart  beat 
high,  for  the  woman  said,  "  Thank  good- 
ness, I  have  got  to  my  own  home  once 
again  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  a  comfort- 
able night's  rest." 

It  rained  heavily,  and  the  prospect  was 
most  dreary.  Isabella  looked  eagerly  up 
the  long  narrow  court,  before  which  tiie 
carriage  halted ;  but  it  was  too  dark  for 
her  to  distinguish  any  object,  and  the 
lamp  at  its  entrance  burnt  dimly,  and 
shed  its  feeble  rays  hut  a  little  distance 
only.  The  parlour  into  which  they  were 
ushered   was  illuminated  bv  one  sinu:le 
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kitchen  candle.  The  daughter  of  the 
woman,  a  vulgar-looking  gh'l,  rose  at  their 
entrance,  and  expressed  her  joy  and  sur- 
prise at  seeing  them  back  so  soon. 

''  Well,  Mary,"  said  Stentor,  "  has  any 
thing  happened  since  I  left  home  ?" 

'*  No,  father,"  replied  the  girl,  ''  only 
there  is  a  large  packet  come  from .'* 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  packet,"  inter- 
rupted the  father,  impatiently  ;  "  if  that's 
all  you  have  to  say,  you Ve  told  us  enough  : 
give  me  a  glass  of  brandy  and  a  pipe  in- 
stantly." 

The  parlour  was  small,  dirty,  and  crowd- 
ed ;  the  furniture  was  heavy,  and  clumsy ; 
and  the  paper,  which  had  been  originally 
of  a  light  blue  colour,  now  assumed  a 
fj^reenish  black  tint,  the  effect  of  the 
smoke,  not  only  of  tobacco-pipes,  but  of 
that  from  the  chimney. 

"-Take  a  chair,  miss,"  said  the  woman, 
"  and,  perhaps,  after  your  ride,  a  little 
brandy  and  water  would  be  agreeable  ? 
My  master  has  got  some  right  Coniac." 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  the  man  to 
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Isabella,  *'  and  make  yourself  comfort- 
able." 

Isabella's  knees  trembled  beneath  her 
to  that  degree,  that  she  sunk  down  in  a 
chair,  unable  any  longer  to  stand.  When 
she  could  compose  her  agitated  feelings, 
and  muster  resolution  to  speak,  she  en- 
treated she  might  retire  to  her  own  room. 

''  What !  without  your  supper,"  said  the 
woman. 

*'  I  am  not  hungry,"  replied  Isabella  ; 
"  and  should  feel  obliged  to  you  to  show 
me  my  bed-room.'' 

The  woman  arose ;  and  lighting  a  can- 
dle, which  leaned  rather  than  stood  in  a 
dirty  brass  candlestick,  she  ascended  three 
pair  of  stairs,  followed  by  Isabella.  In 
a  small  back  attic  were  two  beds  of 
chequered  furniture,  with  a  window-cur- 
tain of  the  same,  which  was  wafted  to  and 
fro  by  the  wind,  from,  a  fracture  in  the 
window,  over  which  a  piece  of  paper  was 
pasted,  and  which  did  not  resist  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather. 

'^  Who  is  to  sleep  in  that  bed  ?"  said 
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Isabella,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  scene 
before  her. 

''  My  daughter  Mary,"  replied  the  wo- 
man, "  and  there's  some  clothes  for  you 
in  that  trunk.  Turn  your  candle  down 
when  you  put  it  out,  or  set  it  in  the  fire- 
place, and  blow  it  out  with  your  mouth. 
Good  night,  miss ;  I  hope  you'll  sleep 
well." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Isabella;  and  she 
stood  a  few  moments  motionless  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  holding  in  her  hand 
the  candle,  which  the  draught  rapidly 
wasted.  After  thus  ruminating  on  her 
fate,  a  heavy  sigh  seemed  to  ease  her 
oppressed  heart ;  and  she  opened  the 
trunk,  which  she  was  told  contained  her 
wardrobe,  to  prepare  to  go  to  bed,  but 
not  to  rest.  The  noise  of  footsteps  on 
the  stair,  that,  from  its  injuries  of  time  or 
ill  usage,  creaked  at  e\evy  step  ;  and  the 
slamming  of  doors,  which  moved  on  grat- 
ing hinges,  and  were  fastened  with  crazy 
locks,  in  place  of  spring  bolts ;  kept  the 
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distressed  Isabella  awake  till  the  arrival 
of  Mary,  at  twelve  o'clock.  As  this  girl 
entered  the  room,  Isabella  feigned  sleep  ; 
and,  after  a  night  of  broken  rest,  she  arose 
feverish,  and  but  little  refreshed.  Upon 
entering  the  parlour  in  the  morning,  a 
faintness  overcame  her,  for  tlie  room  still 
retained  the  fumes  of  the  last  niglit's  re- 
gale ;  dirty  glasses  and  broken  tobacco. 
pipes  lay  on  one  table,  while  another  was 
set  out  for  breakfast.  Her  heart  heaved  at 
tlie  display  of  hot  rolls  and  sausages  be- 
fore the  fire  ;  the  remains  of  some  salmon 
and  ham  on  the  table  ;  and  the  disgust- 
ing appearance  of  the  woman  and  her 
daughter.  In  short,  at  this  table  her  cup 
and  saucer  were  the  only  articles  Isabella 
could  appropriate  to  her  own  particular 
use. 

"  Why,  miss,''  said  the  woman,  "  you 
don't  eat  at  all.  Do  take  something; 
here's  bread  and  butter,  and  if  }  ou  like 
savories,  my  master  can  spare  you  a  bit 
of  polo?i7/  sausage.     Well,  for  my  part,  I 
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can't  think,  now  the  journey's  over,  what 
makes  you  so  melancholy?" 

Isabella's  heart  was  too  heavily  oppress* 
ed  to  allow  her  to  answer  ;  and  Mrs. 
Stentor  gave  up  the  point,  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  husband,  who  surlily  bade 
her  mind  lier  own  breakfast,  and  not 
prate  so  much.  A  loud  knock  at  the 
door  put  a  stop  to  his  animadversions ; 
and,  rising  hastily,  he  looked  out  at  the 
windovv'. — ''  Oh,  it's  only  Jack  and  his  fel- 
lows,'* said  he.  '*  Come,  despatch;  there's 
somewhat  to  do  abroad  :  but  before  I  sro. 
Jack  and  I  must  have  a  few  words.  Do 
ye  hear,  why  don't  ye  quicken  your  pace  ? 
You  must  go  in  the  kitchen,  miss,  or 
your  own  room,"  continued  he,  address- 
ing Isabella;  *'  I  must  have  no  woman 
here." 

Isabella  hastily  arose  ;  and,  on  quitting 
the  room,  she  met  in  the  passage  two  or 
three  ill-looking  men,  who  almost  started 
at  seeing  what  appeared  to  them  a  spirit 
from  a  better  world  :  rudely  staring  after 
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her,  they  tried  to  sport  some  jokes  at  her 
expense,  and  then  began  to  rally  the 
master  of  the  house, 

*'  Ye  may  spare  yourselves  the  trouble 
of  laughing  at  me,"  replied  he,  sternly; 
''  she  is  placed  under  my  care  by  those 
who  pay  well."  Another  laugh  followed 
this  speech.  "  Vvliat,  you  can't  be  quiet ; 
I  tell  ye  she  may  bring  us  a  purse  full  of 
gold.  Harkye,  lads,  perhaps  we'll  con- 
vey her  to  France.  She's  somebody — 
no  one  knows  who  ;  but  her  friends,  out 
of  their  great  love  and  attention  towards 
her,  are  anxious  to  secure  the  good  of 
her  soul ;  and,  do  ye  see,  they  have  some 
thoughts  of  placing  her  in  a  convent 
abroad  ;  and  we  are  to  have  the  job,  if 
she  does  go,  and  be  well  paid  for  it  too. 
Do  ye  understand  me  now?"  he  added, 
with  a  smile  of  bitter  irony. 

'*  Oh,"  replied  the  new  comers,  who 
were  smugglers,  "  you  speak  clear  enough 
now.  But  harkye,  Stentor,  have  ye 
nothing  for  us  to  drink?" 
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*^  Draw  your  chairs,  my  lads,"  said 
Stentor,  *'  and  now  let's  to  business : 
what's  the  news  ?" 

The  quartetto  drew  closely  round  the 
table ;  and,  in  an  under  voice,  made  ar- 
rangements for  their  next  expedition. 

Isabella,  in  the  meanv;hile,  ascended 
the  dark  and  narrow  stair,  and  at  last 
reached  her  miserable  bed-chamber.  Her 
feelings  did  not  admit  of  definition  ;  and, 
placing  herself  in  the  only  chair,  and  that 
a  broken  one,  which  the  room  contained, 
she  remained  in  that  vacuity  of  thought, 
which  is  often  the  result  of  too  greatly 
horrified  feelings.  Unconscious  of  the 
passing  time,  she  sat  thus  listless  ;  deep 
sighs  being  all  that  marked  how  much 
she  felt  this  mysterious  transition.  The 
entrance  of  Mary  roused  her  from  this 
torpid  state. 

**  Dinner  is  on  table,  miss/'  said  this 
poor  gill,  '*  and  father  never  likes  to 
wait ;  so  pray  make  haste." 

"  I  cannot  eat  any  dinner,"  was  Isa- 
bella's  reply. 
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^*  I  dare  not  go  without  you,  miss ; 
father  will  be  so  angry:  hark!  I  hear  his 
voice;  do  pray,  miss,  come." 

Isabella  again  refused,  and  Mary  de- 
scended w^ithout  her.  The  heavy  foot- 
steps of  Stentor  ascending  the  stair,  ap- 
palled her,  and  hastily  arising,  she  met 
him  half-way. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  yourself 
on  my  account,"  said  she  j  **  I  am  indis- 
posed, and  cannot  eat." 

"  You  must  come  down  and  try  though  ; 
I  am  not  going  to  be  accused  of  starving 
you  to  death.''  Isabella,  in  order  to  avoid 
further  and  ineffectual  contest,  with  a 
sorrowful  heart  followed  this  vile  being 
into-  the  parlour ;  where  the  three  mea 
anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  their 
host.  The  inimitable  pen  of  Goldsmith 
could  alone  do  justice  to  this  scene.  The 
repast  was  declared  superexccllent ; 
but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  Isa- 
bella to  partake  of  the  dainties  b<?fore 
her. 

One   of  the    men  observed,    *'  That 
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miss  might,  perhaps,  like  a  tart ;  if  so, 
I  should  be  happy  to  treat  her ;  for  I 
thinks,  miss/'  he  added,  with  somewhat  of 
that  kindness  which  beauty  in  distress 
generally  excites,  "  for  I  thinks,  miss, 
you'll  want  the  doctor  if  you  don't  eat." 
Isabella  thanked  him  far  his  offer,  which 
she  refused;  and  she  was  at  last  permitted 
to  be  a  silent  and  inactive  spectator  of 
the  rude  banquet. 

The  smell,  however,  of  the  savory  fare 
before  her  was  too  much  for  her  weak 
frame,  and  she  became  faint.  As  she 
rose  to  quit  the  room,  the  man  who  had 
offered  her  the  tart  got  up  and  opened 
the  door  for  her,  and  in  blunt  but  ex- 
pressive terms  betrayed  he  sympathised 
in  her  sufferings. 

Mrs.  Stentor  offered  to  walk  with  her, 
butlsabella  had  s^^arcely  strength  sufficient 
to  support  herself;  and  she  was  glad  to 
throw  her  weary  limbs  upon  a  bed,  from 
which  she  would,  at  another  time,  have 
turned  with  disgust.  On  the  following 
morning  she  was  too  ill  to  rise,  and  an 
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apothecary  was  called  in.  Astonished  at 
the  debilitated  condition  of  his  patient, 
together  with  the  delicacy  of  her  man- 
ner and  external  appearance,  he  made 
many  inquiries  respecting  her  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  she  seemed  to  him  to  be 
labouring  under  such  mental  suffering,  as 
well  as  bodily  weakness,  that  he  almost 
despaired  of  her  recovery. 

*'  Good  gracious  I"  said  Mrs.  Stentor, 
''  do  you  think  she'll  die  ?  I  must  write 
to  my  lady  immediately.'* 

*'  Write  to  my  lady  !"  said  the  apo- 
thecary,  "  what  lady  ?" 

*'  I  mean  I  must  write  to  her  friends," 
replied  she.  **  Oh,  here '11  be  a  fine 
kettle  of  fish.  I  must  go  and  tell  my 
master  directly." 

Stentor,  upon  receiving  information 
of  Isabella's  danger,  hastened  to  Wim- 
pole-street ;  and  giving  a  letter  for  Lady 
Annandale,  he  waited  anxiously  for  her 
ladyship's  answer.  Lady  Annandale  de- 
sired that  the  bearer  of  that  letter  might 
be  shown  up  stairs  j  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
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she  questioned  this  fellow,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Isabella's  indisposition. 

"  I  should  be  glad,"  replied  Stentor,  ''  if 
your  ladyship  is  not  going  to  send  her  to 
France  soon,  if  you  would  remove  her 
from  our  house  :  our  style  of  living  does 
n't  seem  to  suit  the  young  lady,  and  her 
sickly  appearance  excites  suspicions.  If 
she  was  to  die  with  us,  it  might  be  an 
awkward  business." 

Lady  Annandale  seemed  at  a  loss  how 
to  act,  but  at  length  she  said,  "  Do  as 
well  as  you  can  till  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
then  let  you  know  my  further  pleasure." 
She  rang  the  bell  violently  as  she  spoke. 
'*  Show  this  man  out,  and  tell  John  I 
want  him  to  go  to  Somers'-town.  No, 
stay,"  she  added,  pausing,  *'  order  the 
carriage — I  will  go  myself." 

Anxiously  did  her  ladyship  pace  the 
room  until  the  carriage  was  ready,  and 
as  anxiously  did  the  moments  pass  till 
she  arrived  in  Somers'-town,  at  the  abode 
of  Mrs.    Slender.      We  say  Mrs.  Slen- 
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der,  for  in  the  present  instance  the  grey 
mare  ivas  certainly  the  better  horse.  Lady 
Annandale  had  a  long  interview  with 
Mrs.  Slender;  who,  though  greatly  of- 
fended by  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lindley, 
yet,  to  oblige  her  ladyship,  readily  pro- 
mised to  take  Isabella  Templeton  into 
her  house.  Arrangements  were  accord- 
ingly made  for  this  purpose  ;  and  then 
Lady  Annandale,  begging  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  pen  and  ink,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Stentor,  desiring  he  would  hire  a  day 
coach,  and  convey  Miss  Templeton  to 
Mrs.  Slender's,  Green-street,  Somers'- 
town.  This  letter  she  begged  Mrs. 
Slender  would  herself  put  in  the  post; 
and  then  returning  home,  she  felt  some- 
what relieved  from  her  anxiety  upon  a 
subject,  which  never  totally  escaped  her 
mind,  even  in  her  gayest  moments. 

"  I  am  right  glad,"  said  Stentor,  "  on 
receiving  her  ladyship's  letter,  **  to  get  rid 
of  this  business.  I  shall  go  directly  and 
hire  a  .coach,  and  do  you,  wife,  prepare 
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miss  to  go  to  Somers'-town."  It  was 
with  difficulty  Isabella  could  be  per- 
suaded to  rise  ;  indeed  she  was  so  weak, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  for  support 
on  that  wicked  woman  Stentor,  and  her 
daughter,  Mary,  who  almost  carried  her 
down  stairs.  It  was  night  when  Isabella 
set  off  for  Somers'-town,  for  Stentor  was 
anxious  to  avoid  the  ^clat  of  her  depar- 
ture at  noon  day  ;  as  it  had  already  been 
whispered  abroad,  that  he  had  got  a 
young  lady  in  his  house  who  was  dying, 
that  had  been  carried  off  from  her 
friends. 

Isabella  arrived  in  Green-street  with- 
out having  ^suffered  so  much  as  the  wo- 
man expected.  The  prospect  of  quitting 
the  odious  abode  in  which  she  had  passed 
the  last  two  or  three  days  gave  her  an 
increase  of  strength,  and  when  the  coach 
door  opened,  and  she  could  discern,  by 
the  light  of  a  full  moon,  the  neat-look- 
ing   House    she    was   about    to    enter, 
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a  gleam  of  comfort  shot  through  her 
liarassed  bosom. 

Upon  entering  the  passage  she  was,  to 
her  great  surprise,  met  by  Mrs.  Slen- 
der, holding  a  little  French  dog  in  her 
arms. 

'*  So,  miss,"  said  she,  as  Isabella  en- 
tered, "  you  are  come  at  last.  I  knew 
how  it  would  be,  but  you  wouldn't  take 
my  advice,  and  so  you've  been  finely 
bandied  about.  Howsomever,  you  may 
now   be  a  little  comfortable." 

**  Here  I  am  to  stay,  then,"  said  Isa- 
bella. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Slender,  "  and 
it's  my  opinion  you  might  go  further  and 
fare  worse.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
make  yourself  comfortable,  and  not  ferret 
yourself  about  what  can't  be  mended, 
and  above  all  don't  attempt  to  go  back 
to  Vales." 

'*  But  I  may  write  to  Dr.  Neville,  to 
say  where  I  am,  surely,"  replied  Isa- 
bella. 
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'*  You  must  give  your  letter  to  me, 
thof,  and  Til  for'ard  it  to  my  lady  ;  and 
if  she  likes  it  she'll  send  it." 

"  Are  my  letters  to  be  shown  to  Lady 
Annandale  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  miss  ;  I  only  do  as  my 
lady   orders  me." 

'«  Then  I  shall  not  write,"  was  Isabella's 
reply. 

**  Do  as  you  please,  miss,'*  said  Mrs. 
Slender  ;  *'  only  I  suppose  the  doctor 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you." 

Isabella  made  no  reply,  and,  fatigued 
with  her  late  ride,  she  entreated  to  be 
shown  to  her  room.  She  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  her  wishes  imme- 
diately complied  withj  and  a  small  neat 
bed  inviting  her  to  repose,  she  retired 
to  rest.  Mrs.  Slender  seemed  anxious 
to  do  aw^ay  the  unfavourable  impressions 
she  had  given  at  Dawlish,  by  present 
kindness :  she  brought  Isabella  some 
whey,  and  the  latter  soon  sunk  into  a 
calm  and  quiet  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

i  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 

And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  Empress'  love. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

We  must  now  return  to  Oldenv/ood; 
where  all  was  confusion  and  sorrow,  from 
the  time  Isabella  had  been  first  missed. 
The  intelligence  of  Jenkins  fixed  suspicion 
upon  Johnston  ;  and  Dr.  Neville  set  off 
to  a  neighbouring  justice,  to  procure  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  that  fel- 
low. The  justice,  unfortunately,  was 
not  in  the  way  ;  and  the  day  was  spent  in 
fruitless  search  for  Isabella  through  the 
wood  whence  the  village  derived  its 
name.  By  night-fall  it  was  resolved, 
that  Dr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Lindley  should, 
the  next  day,  set  off  for  London ; 
and  just    as    this    resolution    had    been 
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formed,  two  constables  arrived  from  his 
worsliip  the  justice,  with  Johnston  in 
their  custody.  This  wretch  was  carried 
to  Chester,  where  he  was  identified  as 
a  felon  returned  from  transportation. 
He  had  been  one  of  Severn's  chief 
purveyors,  and  was  leagued  with  him 
and  Stentor  in  an  extensive  smuggling 
concern. 

Johnston,  finding  he  v^as  recognised, 
offered  to  discover  the  retreat  of  Isabella, 
if  he  were  allowed  to  go  at  large  again  ; 
but  the  justice  could  not  compromise  the 
matter  thus,  as  the  late  villany  of  the 
fellow  aggravated  his  other  crimes.  He 
therefore  became  sulky,  and  would  an- 
swer no  questions  that  were  put  to  him. 

After  much  consultation  between  Mr. 
Lindley,  Dr.  Neville,  and  his  worship, 
it  was  determined  the  apothecary  should 
set  off  for  London,  and  apply  to  the  ma- 
gistrates at  Bow-street,  for  assistance  to 
recover  Isabella  ;  who,  though  declared 
illegitimate  by  the  Countess  of  Annan- 

15 
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dale,  was  nevertheless  a  British  subject, 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  those 
laws,  which  forbid  and  punish  all  cul- 
pable and  unlawful  detention  of  persons 
and  property. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  his 
way,  Mr.  Lindley  could  track  the  robbers 
of  his  young  friend ;    but  within  some 
thirty  miles  of  the  metropolis,  he  lost  all 
trace  of  their  route,  and  drove  into  town 
hardly  knowing  how  to  act.     He  had  no 
clue  to  guide  him;  but  so  anxious  was 
he  in  his  pursuit,  that  the  folly  of  pacing 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  in  search 
of  an  unknown  individual,  never  struck 
upon    his   imagination.     He    called    re- 
peatedly at    Lady  Annandale's  house ; 
but,  upon  giving  his  name,  he  was  told 
by  the  footman  that  his  lady  was  not  at 
home.     He  even  questioned  the  porter 
upon  the  subject,  but  the  man  protested 
he  never  heard  the  name  of  Templeton 
before.     He  then  visited  all  the  public 
places,  but  in  vain.     Nor  was  his  appli- 
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cation  at  the  police-office  attended  with 
more  effect;  and  he  had  completely 
forgotten  Mrs.  Siender's  name :  had  he 
recollected  it,  that  recollection  would 
have  been  of  little  avail.  After  spending  a 
fortnight  in  London,  he  returned  discon- 
solately to  Oldenwood,  very  obligingly 
wishing  Lady  Annandale  every  species  of 
misfortune,  and  almost  regretting  that 
the  police  of  London  was  not  regulated 
upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Paris. 

During  Mr.  Lindley's  absence,  Lord 
Murray  paid  his  promised  visit  to  Olden- 
wood ;  and  introduced  himself  to  Doc- 
tor Neville  with  the  joyful  look  of  youth- 
ful hope.  After  the  first  compliments 
had  been  exchanged,  he  became  anxious 
to  see  Isabella ;  he  looked  frequently  at 
the  door,  and,  in  a  short  pause  which  the 
doctor  made,  he  asked  how  Miss  Temple- 
ton  did,  and  if  he  might  be  permitted  to 
pay  his  respects  to  her. 

"  Is  your  lordship  really  ignorant  of 
her  fate  ? — Do  you  not  know  that  she  is 
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no  longer  an  inmate  at  the  vicarage — 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  most  bitterly 
lamenting  her  absence  ?" 

"  Gone  !"  said  Lord  Murray  ;  "  Gone  ! 
Is  she  then,"  he  continued,  with  forced 
composure — *'  is  she  then  married  ?" 

"  Alas  !  no,"  replied  the  doctor ;  **  she 
is  torn  from  us ;  and  we  have  no  trace, 
no  clue,  by  which  we  may  discover  her  !'* 

**  Good  heavens!*'  exclaimed  Lord 
Murray,  starting  from  his  seat,  *'  torn 
from  you  ! — By  whom  ?" 

The  doctor  then  detailed  those  events 
we  have  already  recorded,  save  that  he 
did  not  mention  his  suspicions  relating 
to  Lady  Annandale,  who  was  mother  to 
Lord  Murray;  rather  supposing  that  at 
the  present  moment  he  should  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  this  disclosure. 

"  I  came,"  said  Lord  Murray,  "  to 
make  some  stay  atOldenwood  ;  but  now 
I  shall  hasten  to  London,  and  exert  every 
possible  means  to  discover  Miss  Temple- 
ton;  ^Vhere  is  Lindley  ?  I  must  see  him." 
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The  doctor  replied  that  his  friend  had 
gone  to  London  in  quest  of  her. 

''  I  will  find  her/'  said  Lord  Murray, 
"  if  he  does  not,  though  she  were  hidden 
in  the  mines  of  Peru.  Fool  that  I  was, 
not  to  have  declared  my  passion  to  her 
ere  she  quitted  Dawlish  1" 

Lord  Murray  appeared  to  forget  Dr. 
Neville  was  in  the  room ;  he  paced  the 
apartment  with  slow  and  measured  step, 
as  he  softly  repeated — "  Fool  that  I  was  i 
I  could  have  sheltered  this  lovely  rose, 
which  now,  torn  from  its  native  wilds, 
thrown  upon  the  waste,  and  faded  hy  the 
pitiless  blast,  will  shrink  before  the  warp- 
ing wind,  and  perish." 

"  Perish !"  ejaculated  the  doctor,  "  I 
trust  our  Isabella  w^ill  live  to  shame  her 
enemies,  and  rise  more  bright  from  the 
obscurity  which  now  envelopes  her.  But, 
my  lord,  I  understood  you  did  admire 
Miss  Templeton  ;  yet,  still  her  birth — " 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Lord  Murray; 
"  I  am  the  veriest  wretch  on  earth  !    If 
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you  knew  my  mother,  Lady  Annandale, 
you  would  pity  me  from  your  soul. 
When  absent  from  her,  I  make  resolves  ; 
but,  when  she  is  present,  there  is  that 
about  her  I  cannot  resist.  A  thousand, 
thousand  times,  during  the  few  days  I 
spent  witli  Miss  Templeton  at  Dawlish — 
a  thousand  times  I  was  tempted  to  write 
to  the  countess,  and  declare  my  passion, 
but  I  still  deferred  it." 

'*  Then,  why,  my  lord,"  said  Dr.  Ne- 
ville, rising — *'  then  why  visit  OUien- 
wood  ?  Did  you  suppose  Miss  Temple- 
ton  was  to  be  insulted  by  the '' 

*'  Insulted  !"  repeated  Lord  Murray, 
colouring,  *'  insult  Miss  Templeton  ! — 
Who  could  insult  such  a  noble  crea- 
ture ?  By  heavens,  she  would  grace  a 
royal  diadem  ;  and  had  fortune  placed  her 
in  a  certain  rank,  the  world  would  have 
paid  its  homage  at  her  feet !"  Lord  Mur- 
ray took  his  hat  as  he  pronounced  these 
words. 

**  Your  lordship  will  honour  us  with 
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your  company  at  dinner,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, softened  by  the  warmth  with  which 
Lord  Murray  sounded  the  praises  of  her 
whom  all  admired  :  "  we  dine  at  three 
o'clock,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  accom- 
pany your  lordship  for  a  few  miles." 

Lord  Murray  at  first  hesitated,  but 
at  length  accepted  the  friendly  invita- 
tion ;  not  without  declaring,  that  he  con- 
ceived every  moment  lost,  which  was  not 
devoted  to  the  discovery  of  Isabella's 
retreat.  He  also  declared,  that  when 
once  he  had  found  her,  he  would,  with 
the  doctor's  permission,  immediately  de- 
clare his  hopes  and  fears ;  that  if  she 
smiled  upon  his  suit,  he  would  then  in- 
form Lady  Annandale  of  his  intentions. 
**  But,"  continued  he,  *'  as  I  am  not  of 
age," — the  doctor  looked  astonished — 
''  I  shall  so  flir  compliment  my  mother 
as  to  defer  my  marriage,  if  she  objects  to 
it,  till  that  period  is  arrived  ;  and  then  I 
shall  conceive  I  have  fulfiUed  my  duty 
upon  a  subject  which  much  concerns 
my  future  happiness.     Isabella's  beauty 
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and  accomplishments  will  entitle  her  to 
the  highest  rank."  Here  Lord  Murray 
paused ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
ask  a  question,  but  was  fearful  of  offend- 
ing the  doctor,  who  was  tremblingly 
alive  to  all  that  concerned  Isabella.  At 
length  he  said,  "  She  h,  I  presume,  re- 
lated to  you  ?" 

''  No,*'  replied  Dr.  Neville:     **  I  am 
even  ignorant  who  her  parents   were.!' 

''  Indeed !"     exclaimed    Lord    Mur- 
ray 5    '*but  that  is  of  no  importance  in 
my  eyes.      With    my  mother  it  will,  I 
fear,  be  an  insuperable  objection;  but 
when,  as  Lady  Murray,  I  shall  proudly 
present  her  to  the   world — when  Lady 
Annandale  sees  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect which  must  be  the  result  of  her 
introduction    to    fashionable     life — she 
will  relent,  and  exultingly  acknowledge 
her    as    her    daughter.      At    present," 
continued   he,    "  I    will   not  rest  till   I 
have   found   her.      Good    heavens  ! — to 
what,"  he  cried,  *'  may  she  not  be  ex- 
posed?" 
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"  Wherever  she  is,'*  returned  the  doc- 
tor, '*  she  is  under  a  protecting  Provi- 
dence ;  and  though  Isabella  knows  little, 
nay  nought,  of  what  is  called  the  world, 
yet  she  has  a  mind,  beyond  which  few  can 
rise  higher,  either  in  extent  or  variety  of 
faculty,  or  cultivation  by  study  ;  and  her 
conduct  and  discretion  some  women 
never  attain,  with  the  most  extensive 
advantages.  Though  I  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely lament  her  loss,  yet  I  do  not 
despair  but  we  shall  meet  again  ere  long  ; 
and  whenever  we  do  meet,  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  shall  find  Isabella  Temple- 
ton  possessing  the  same  nobleness  of  na- 
ture— the  same  sincerity — the  same  pu- 
rity of  heart  as  when  she  left  us.  She 
may  be  unfortunate  ;  but  there  lives  not 
the  being  on  earth  who  could  persuade 
me  she  could  be  otherwise  than  good,  in 
the  most  ample  sense  in  which  that 
word  can  be  applied."  Dr.  Neville's 
voice,  as  he  proceeded,  acquired  addi- 
tional lirmness;  and  Lord  Murray  list- 
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ened  with  enthusiasm  to  the  praises  the 
good  man  lavished  on  his  favourite.  He 
too  declared,  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  persuade  him  to  tliink  otherwise 
than  most  highly  of  Isabella.  Dr.  Ne- 
ville spoke  from  the  most  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Isabella's  heart  and  mind — from 
the  warmth  of  his  own  affection — and 
the  confidence  of  his  own  noble  nature; 
which  having  once  tried,  and  then  loved, 
scorned  to  harbour  a  thought  inimical  to 
the  reputation  of  an  object  so  highly 
prized,  so  dearly  cherished. 

Lord  Murray's  opinion  was  founded 
on  his  own  supposed  penetration,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Lindley's  judgment,  but 
principally  upon  the  passion  which, 
though  as  yet  of  short  duration,  was  ne- 
vertheless violent ;  partaking  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  natural  disposition,  and 
which,  therefore,  resembled  more  the 
brightflash  of  lightning,  than  the  steady 
flame  kindled  at  the  lamp  of  reason. 

**  As  soon,"  said  Lord  Murray,  '*  as  I 
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get  the  least  intelligence  of  her  destiny, 
I  will  immediately  report  it  to  you  ;  and 
I  hope  you  will,  on  your  part,  commu- 
nicate to  me  any  information  you  may 
receive  upon  the  same  subject." 

The  doctor  promised  he  would  most 
undoubtedly  write  to  Lord  Murray,  as 
soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  any  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  having  accompanied  his  lord- 
ship for  a  few  miles  on  the  road,  he  re- 
turned to  his  vicarage.  Lord  Murray 
desired  his  servant  to  follow  him  lei- 
surely to  London  with  the  two  horses, 
and  seating  himself  in  the  mail  at  the 
nearest  market-town,  reached  London 
on  the  following  morning.  His  sudden 
appearance  excited  Lady  Annandale's 
surprise ;  but  he  evaded  all  explana- 
tions, by  simply  saying,  he  had  changed 
his  mind  as  to  his  late  intended  absence. 

Lady  Annandale  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  tlie  return  of  her  son  ;  and  his 
present  conduct  Vvas  not  calculated  to 
lull  her  anxiety  :  he  was  generally  out 
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till  dinner-time,  and  his  evenings,  which 
he  had  formerly  devoted  to  her,  were 
spent  she  knew  not  where ;  there  was, 
besides,  a  decision  in  this  mode  of  con- 
duct, which  he  had  never  before  evinced  ; 
and  she  began  to  fear  that  he,  too,  might 
have  secrets  of  importance  as  well  as 
herself.  She  therefore  employed  every 
artifice  to  find  out  where  he  passed  his 
time ;  she  even  condescended  to  ques- 
tion his  servant  as  to  his  master's  pur- 
suits— so  invariably  does  one  act  of 
moral  turpitude  lead  to  a  second.  Thus 
the  haughty  Lady  Annandale  could  so 
far  forget  what  was  due  to  herself  and 
her  son,  as  to  tamper  with  the  honesty 
and  fidelity  of  the  servant  of  Lord  Mur- 
ray. But  John  knew  no  secret,  for  his 
master,  in  the  present  instance,  had  no 
confidant  but  those  as  deeply  interested 
as  himself  in  the  welfare  of  Isabelhi.  He 
always  returned  weary,  and  apparently 
out  of  spirits  to  dinner.  He  occasionally 
accompanied  his  mother  to  an  evening 
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party,  but  never  could  be  persuaded  to 
alter  his  mode  of  conduct  upon  these  oc- 
casions. He  appeared  thoughtful  in  the 
midst  of  gaiety,  and  absent  when  sur- 
rounded by  friends.  Lady  Annandale 
could  ill  bear  this  uniform,  though  quiet, 
opposition  to  her  wishes ;  but  when  she 
perceived  that  the  few  attentions  he  had 
paid,  at  hexreqiiest,  to  Lady  Sarah  Weobly, 
totally  ceased;  that  he  even  avoided  every 
sort  of  converse  with  her — she  lost  all  pa- 
tience ;  and  one  night,  after  their  return 
home  from  a  splendid  ball  at  Lady  Vio- 
let's, where  Lady  Sarah  had  been  much 
admired,  she  reproached  him  with  the 
folly  of  his  present  behaviour. 

"  Do  you  not  perceive,"  said  she  in- 
dignantly, "  that  Lady  Sarah  feels  and 
resents  your  neglect  ?" 

**  Her  ladyship  has  no  cause  to  resent 
my  neglect  of  her,"  replied  Lord  Murray, 
''  as  I  never  paid  her  more  than  those 
ordinary  attentions  which  are  due  to  every 
woman  of  her  rank.    If  your  ladyship  has 
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misconstrued  my  compliance  with  your 
wishes  upon  this  subject  into  any  serious 
profession,  on  my  part,  towards  Lady  Sa- 
rah, I  am  extremely  sorry;  and  shall,  in 
future,  adopt  that  mode  of  conduct  which 
shall  completely  convince  her  ladyship. 
But  why  should  I  imagine  that  her  lady- 
ship has  any  such  ideas  ?" 

"  Murray,"  said  Lady  Annandale,  "  I 
do  not  comprehend  your  present  mode  of 
conduct,  and  I  insist  upon  knowing  what 
object  at  present  so  much  engrosses  your 
thoughts.  Is  it  possible,"  continued  she, 
"  that  you  are  in  pursuit  of  that  low-born 
girl  ?" 

Here  she  stopped,  and  Lord  Murray 
looked  at  her  w^ith  astonishment. 

**  I  do  not  comprehend  you,"  replied 
Lord  Murray :  *'  what  does  your  lady- 
ship mean  ?  To  what  base-born  girl  do 
you  allude  ?" 

Lady  Annandale  feared  she  had  said 
too  much,  and  she  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  conversation  ;  but  her  son  was  not  to 
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be  diverted  from  the  question  :  he  again 
requested  she  would  explain  herself. 

**  Murray,*'  replied  Lady  Annandale, 
with  one  of  her  usual  imposing  looks — 
**  Murray — I  am  not  used  to  be  ques- 
tioned thus ; — you  forget  yourself; — your 
conduct,  of  late,  has  strangely  altered ; — 
beware  how  you  excite  suspicions  as  to 
the  propriety  of  your  present  pursuits. 
Do  not  entail  misery  upon  yourself — upon 
me — by  any  headstrong  decision — by  any 
wild  and  romantic  folly — by  any  babyish 
affection  you  may  imagine  you  feel  for 
some  object  unworthy  of  your  rank  !" — 
Lord  Murray's  colour  rose,  as  her  lady- 
ship proceeded — "  You  will  remember, 
you  are  yet  but  a  boy." 

This  sarcasm  roused  Lord  Murray  to 
violence :  "  Mother !  '*  he  said,  as  he 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  "  do  not  imagine, 
that,  because  I  have  hitherto  complied 
with  all  your  requests,  without  question- 
ing their  propriety,  or  the  motives  which 
gave  rise  to  them,  and  so  far  have  de- 
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served  the  epithet  of  hoy^  that  I  am  al- 
ways to  be  thus  guided  ; — and  I  now  de- 
clare to  you,  that,  as  far  as  regards  Lady 
Sarah,  I  here  formally,  and  for  ever,  dis- 
claim all  intentions  of  paying  my  ad- 
dresses to  her,  or  any  other  woman  what- 
ever— except  to  that  being  who  now 
engrosses  all  my  thoughts,  and  for  whom 
I  would  sacrifice  even  my  life!" 

Lady  Annandale  stood,  as  if  petrified, 
for  a  few  moments  :  "  Truly,"  said  she, 
at  length,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  ''  Your 
lordship  h^s  all  at  once  turned  knight- 
errant  !  Pray,  may  I  ask  the  name  of  the 
peerless  dulcinea  who  has  captivated  your 
affections  ?  Is  it  possible,"  she  conti- 
nued, altering  her  tone,  *'  that  you  are 
serious  in  this  declaration?" 

'*  Most  serious  !'*  replied  her  son,  with 
a  firm  voice. 

Lady  Annandale's  countenance  again 
assumed  an  expression  of  the  most  so- 
vereign contempt,  as  she  repeated  the 
words,  "  most  serious  !"  *'  I  congratulate 
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your  lordship  upon  your  first  unguided 
step  towards  manhood  !  It  savours  much 
of  discretion ;  and  proves,  at  least,  that 
the  boy  has  hitherto  evinced  more  of  that 
useful  quality  than  the  man.  But,  Mur- 
ray," she  continued,  in  a  firm  low  voice, 
"  let  me  give  you  one  more  word  of 
advice,  ere  you  totally  relinquish  the 
guidance  of  your  mother  :  you  may  be  as 
secret  as  you  please ;  you  may  deceive 
some  poor,  unfortunate  girl  with  the  pro- 
spect of  marriage  ;  you  may  even  ven- 
ture, after  this  warning  on  my  part,  to 
set  me  at  defiance  ; — but,"  she  added, 
with  a  look  and  manner,  the  force  of 
which  Lord  Murray  felt — ^'  1  will  con- 
trive to  undermine  all  your  plans  ;  for  it 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  I  should  be 
frustrated  by  such  a  novice  in  the  world 
as  vourself.  I  will  find  out  this  unknown 
damsel,  and  upon  her  will  I  \vreak  my 
revenge !  What !"  cried  she,  raising  her 
voice  as  she  approached  her  son,  "  what ! 
shall  I  live  to  call  daughter^  the  ignoble 
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offspring  of  some  low-born  hind  ?  No, 
Murray  ;  beware  how  you  rouse  feelings, 
which,  once  excited,  will  know  no  bounds 
till  they  are  gratified !  Reflect,  before  you 
act ;  for  you  know  me  not: — /  a///  720^ 
permit  your  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank.  And,  if  you  dare  me  upon 
this  subject,  dread  my  revenge." 

Her  ladyship's  voice  and  manner  as- 
sumed that  sort  of  appalling  superiority, 
which  bad  minds  are  as  capable  of  at- 
taining as  those  of  the  good.  Lord  Mur- 
ray, unable  to  follow,  or  even  to  answer, 
remained  riveted  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  as  she  closed  the  door.  He  knew 
his  mother  was  violent ;  but  she  had,  in 
the  scene  w^iich  had  just  passed  between 
them,  evinced  a  spirit  at  which  he  shud- 
dered. Her  look,  when  she  left  the  apart- 
ment, was  full  of  terrific  meaning  ;  and 
her  steady  step  and  stern  knit  brow  more 
alarmed  him  than  if  her  frame  had  been 
convulsed  by  violent  passion. 

In  the  course  of  a  little  time  he,  how- 
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ever,  recovered  himself:  his  fears  partly 
vanished,  and  he  continued  strong  in 
his  resolution  respecting  Isabella  ;  and  the 
next  morning,  at  breakfast,  when  Lady 
Annandale  asked,  in  what  way  he  meant 
to  employ  himself  till  dinner-time,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  should  walk ;  and,  without 
giving  her timeto  answerjieleft  theroom. 
Lady  Annandale  rang  the  bell  violently. 
"  Tell  Lord  Murray,  I  wish  to  speak  to 
him  before  he  goes  out,"  said  she  to 
the  servant  who  answered  the  bell ;  but, 
before  the  man  had  descended  the  stairs, 
Lord  Murray  was  gone.  The  servant 
ran  after  him,  to  deliver  his  message : — 
" TellLady  Annandale,"  washislordship's 
reply,  as  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  "  that 
I  have  an  appointment  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  too  late."  He 
then  hastily  passed  on,  and  again  began  his 
unavailing  perambulations.  Fearful  of  en- 
countering his  mother  at  dinner,  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  dine  with  his  two  aunts, 
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tlie    dowager  Lady  Murray,    and  Lady 
Mary  Annandale. 

Lady  Annandale's  feelings,  at  the  stea- 
diness with  which  her  son  persisted  in  his 
plans,  are  not  to  be  described.     She  was 
at  a  loss  how^  to  act  in  her  present  ex- 
tremity. She  perceived  that  he  had  shaken 
off,  in  part,  that  authority  she  had  so  long 
exercised;  but  she  still  flattered  herself, 
that  this  independence,  so  lately  assumed 
on  his  part,  would  be  but  transitory.  Vio- 
lence, she  perceived,  would  only  irritate 
him  ;  and  as  she  was,  in  general,  perfectly 
mistress  of  her  own  feelings,  she  resolved 
on  adopting  aconciliatory  method  towards 
her  son  ;  or,  at  least,  to  cease  questioning 
him  upon  a  subject  he  appeared  determined 
to  conceal.    The  next  morning,  at  break- 
fast, therefore,  she  read  the  newspaper, 
talked  upon  politics,  and  studiously  avoid- 
ed the  least  hint  which  might  alarm  his 
vigilance.     She  soon  found  the  effects  of 
her  present  system    to  be  satisfactory  : 
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Lord  Murray  had  been  so  long  accus- 
toiiied  to  act,  and  almost  think,  solely  by 
her  direction,  that  she  began  gradually  to 
regain  her  former  ascendancy.  He  oc- 
casionally spent  the  day  at  home,  or  in 
the  society  of  some  of  his  fashionable 
friends,  but  never  accompanied  his  mo- 
ther to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Weobly, 
the  father  of  Lady  Sarah  Weobly ;  and 
Lady  Annandale  never  hinted  a  wish  upon 
that  subject.  Lord  Murray  was  upon  the 
point  of  becoming  once  more  like  the 
softly  yielding  wax  in  his  mother's  hands, 
when  an  event,  trifling  in  its  appearance, 
yet  which  led  eventually  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  first  wish  he  had  on  earth,  re- 
vived all  his  forii^er  energy ;  and  Lady 
Annandale  sav/,  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment, her  laurels  again  fade  at  the 
appearance  of  that  low-born  girl,  who  had 
dared  to  raise  her  aspiring  eyes  to  the 
heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Annandale! 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

As  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Isabella,  whose  constitution  and  spirits 
were  both  excellent,  gradually  recovered 
the  effects  of  her  late  removal  from  Wales. 
For  three  or  four  days,  however,  she  con- 
fined herself  to  her  room  ;  but  fearful  of 
offending  her  hostess,  who  had  shown  her 
every  bustling  attention,  she  resolved,  on 
the  fourth  day,  to  go,  at  her  request,  down 
stairs.  When  she  entered  the  room,  Mr. 
Slender  made  her  a  low  bow,  and  wel- 
comed her  to  his  home  with  much  kind- 
ness, although  it  was  in  a  rough  way. 

"  I  hope,  miss,"  said  he,  "  you  will  find 
yourself  at  home  in  a  day  or  two.  This 
here  is  a  snug  little  box,  and  mighty  re- 
tired and  agreeable  ;  but  you  still  looks," 
continued  he,  "  very  poorly.    I  say,  wife. 
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give  miss  a  drop  of  red  port,  it  will  do 
her  good.'* 

Isabella  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality, 
but  declined  his  offer,  saying,  **  she  never 
drank  wine." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  what 's  good, 
miss,"  replied  he.  *^  My  dear,  if  miss 
wont,  I  will :  here's  to  ye,  miss,  and 
I  w^ishes  you  may  be  happy  and  comfort- 
able with  us  J  it  sha'n't  be  my  fault  if  you 
are  dull,;  and  my  mistress,"  continued 
he,  as  Mrs.  Slender  left  the  room,  '*  al- 
though a  little  bit  cross  now  and  then,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  good-natured  woman. 
To  be  sure,  she  scolds  the  girl  a  bit ;  but 
that's  nothing  to  us,  you  know." 

The  open-hearted  manner  of  this  honest 
man  won  the  confidence  of  Isabella  j  and 
she  had  been  scarcely  a  week  in  his  house, 
when  she  ventured  to  entreat  he  \vould 
allow  her  to  send  a  letter  to  Dr,  Neville. 
'*  I  have  neither  pens,  ink,  nor  paper," 
she  added,  with  a  sorrowful  look  j  "  nei- 
ther have  I  any  money." 
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Mr.  Slender  shook  his  head — ''  I  can't 
do  that;  but,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
touched  by  the  dejected  air  which  had 
replaced  the  glow  of  expectation  that  had 
iUumined  the  countenance  of  Isabella, 
"  ril  tell  you  what  I  will  do ;  I'll  write 
to  him  myself,  and  tell  him  any  thing  you 
please,  except  where  you  are.  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  my  lady's  reasons  ; 
but  when  she  insisted  upon  it,  I  promised 
her  you  should  not,  with  my  knowledge, 
write  to  him  ;  and  now,  miss,'*  said  he, 
*'  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  you  shall 
have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Neville  himself 
before  the  week's  out :  but  hush,  I  hear 
my  wife — mum,"  continued  he,  as  he 
turned  to  the  window,  and  began  hum- 
ming, 

**  'Twas  summer,  so  softly  the  breezes  were  blow- 

Isabella  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this 
interrupted  conversation,  but  she  felt  dis- 
appointed that  it  was  interrupted.  About 
an  hour  before  dinner  was  announced. 
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Miss  Slender,  with  a  head  resembling 
a  porcupine's  back,  from  the  innumerable 
papilottes  which  protruded  on  every  side, 
peeped  into  the  room,  but  hastily  with- 
drew on  seeing  Isabella  before  she  icas 
dressed.  At  length  the  maid  entered  and 
laid  the  cloth,  and  v/as  followed  in  a  few 
moments  by  Mrs.  Slender,  bearing  a  fine 
fillet  of  veal,  her  face  resembling,  as  her 
husband  said,  "  the  Red  Lion  of  Brent- 
ford." 

Mrs.  Slender  looked  oftended. 

**  Mr.  Slender,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,"  replied  the  indignant  lady ;  '*  but 
this  I  know,  if  I  wa'n't  to  see  a  little  bit 
a'ter  things,  you'd  not  be  so  comfort- 
able as  you  are  :  that  stupid  girl  knows 
no  more  than  my  old  shoe  how  to  cook  a 
bit  of  meat.  Here,  now,  take  this  here 
cover  away,  and  mind  how  you  take  it ; 
march  dov,n  stairs  with  it,  and  make 
haste  up  again.  Mercy  on  us,  how  long 
she  is  r 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Slender,  mild- 
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ly,  **  why  she  can  hardly  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  yet.  Do  let  me 
help  you  to  a  bit  of  this  nice  veal." 

"  Ah,"  replied  his  wife,  *'  that's  always 
your  way,  Mr.  Slender;  you  always  takes 
the  girl's  part,  and  then  vat  can  I  do 
with  *em  ?  There  never  was  such  an  un- 
lucky voman  as  me.'* 

Mr.  Slender  did  all  he  could  to  put 
her  in  a  good  humour.  His  attentions 
and  patience  indeed  astonished  Isabella ; 
for  her  hostess  bemoaned  her  fate,  in 
the  most  ludicrously  pathetic  style, 
during  dinner,  alternately  lamenting  and 
eating  w^ith  equal  assiduity.  Dinner  over, 
and  the  cloth  being  drawn,  the  ale  and 
glasses  were  put  on  the  table,  a  smoking- 
pipe  and  a  leaden  box  of  tobacco.  Mr. 
Slender  at  length  succeeded  in  dissipa- 
ting the  ill-humour  of  his  wife,  after 
drinking  two  or  three  glasses  of  ale  with 
her,  which  he  seasoned  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  flattery,  and  which  he  crowned 
by  saying  that  he  thought  there  was  a 
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striking  resemblance  between  her  and 
Isabella. 

'*  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  he,  ''  I  remem- 
ber the  day  we  were  married  :  how  proud 
I  was  of  my  pretty  bride  !  Here,  miss," 
continued  he,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
his  wife  at  the  same  time,  '*  I  drink  to 
you,  and  wishes  you  may  meet  with  a  part- 
ner which  will  make  you  as  happy  as  my 
mistress  makes  me/' 

"  La!  Slender,"  said  the  lady,  looking 
at  him  most  graciously,  and  then  turning 
her  head  aw^ay  from  him,  and  then  again 
giving  him  another  approving  glance  : 
'^  La,  Slender,  you  are  sitch  a  one !" 

"  Am  I,  indeed,"  said  he,  laughing, 
heartily  pleased  at  having  re-estabhshed 
his  wife  in  her  good  humour  ;  *'  but  if  I 
am  such  a  one  as  you  like,  that's  enough 
for  me." 

In  silence  Isabella  contemplated  the 
scene  before  her.  The  ill-humour  and 
childish  folly  of  Mrs.  Slender  astonished 
her,  and  the  obsequious  good  humour 
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of  the  lady's  husband  was  almost  incom- 
prehensible. The  daughter  had  been 
mute  during  the  whole  time  this  scene 
lasted ;  for  it  was  not  till  her  mother  re- 
covered her  temper  that  she  ventured  to 
open  her  lips.  This  circumstance  con- 
vinced Isabella  that  if  Mr.  Slender's  pro- 
fessions of  love  and  affection  for  his  wife 
were  not  very  sincere,  they  at  least  dis- 
played much  wisdom  on  his  part. 

Betsy,  whose  hair  had  been  released 
from  its  bondage,  was  rather  a  pretty 
girl,  and  she  appeared  to  be  the  darling 
of  her  father.  Her  mother's  happiness 
consisted  in  fancying  herself  a  most  un- 
fortunate woman  ;  whose  chief  delight 
lay  in  daily  lamenting  her  hard  fate,  and 
pointing  out  innumerable  faults  in  those 
who  surrounded  her ;  but  numberless 
were  her  laudable  efforts  to  correct  those 
faults,  and  render  her  family  more  worthy 
of  the  bliss  they  enjoyed,  in  being  at- 
tached to  such  a  good  sort  of  a  woman  as 
herself.  Hence,  in  mending  her  husband, 
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she  augmented  his  affability  without  in- 
creasing  his  affection  ;  and  in  tutoring  her 
daughter  she  almost  worried  tlie  poor 
girl  to  death.  It  was  '*  Betsy,  run  liere  ; 
run  there  ;  sew  this ;  undo  that,  and  mind 
how  you  undo  it ;  and,  here,  go  and  get 
a  ball  of  cotton,  and  don't  stop,  and  don't 
bring  you  knows  who  draggling  at  your 
heels ;  and  look  where  you  go ;  and  do 
make  yourself  handy."  In  short,  poor 
Betsy  knew  no  rest,  unless  her  mother 
were  out,  or  she  had  retired  to  bed.  Two 
or  three  days'  residence  in  this  family 
made  Isabella  look  upon  her  lost  and 
quiet  home  at  Oldenwood  with  feelings 
that  became  the  more  poignant  the  longer 
she  indulged  her  bitterness  of  reflection. 
"  Good  Heavens !"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  one  day  heard  Mrs.  Slender  alter- 
nately scolding  her  husband,  daughter, 
and  maid,  **  what  miseries  do  mankind  en- 
dure from  temper!"  But  Isabellaknewbut 
little  of  the  competitions,  jealousies,  vex- 
ations and  embarrassments  of  a  town  life. 
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to  chafe  thetemper,  and  scare  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  peace.  She  was  also  vexed 
that  Mr.  Slender  had  appeared  for  some 
time  to  avoid  all  conversation  with  her ; 
in  flict,  he  already  repented  of  his  promise 
to  write  to  Dr.  Neville ;  but  one  after- 
noon, as  he  was  wrapt  in  doubt  on  this 
head,  Mrs.  Slender  was  visited  by  two 
female  friends,  who  had  come  to  spend 
the  evening  with  her.  These  women 
were  surprised  into  an  awkward  silence 
by  the  superior  air  and  manner  of  Isa- 
bella; and  their  looks  evinced  the  most 
impatient  curiosity  to  know  something 
about  her.  Mrs.  Slender,  by  significant 
nods  and  smiles,  gave  them  to  under- 
stand she  would  gratify  their  wishes ; 
and  accordingly  invited  them  into  the 
drawing-room,  that  they  might  have  a 
comfortable  tctc-a-icte. 

The  ladies  had  no  sooner  left  the 
apartment  than  Mr.  Slender,  who  was 
really  a  kind-hearted  man,  could  no 
longer  resist  the  look  of  entreaty,  which 
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he  fancied  he  saw  in  Isabella's  counte- 
nance ;  and  desiring  Betsy  to  go  and  fill 
his  hacco  boa:,  he  then  turned  to  Isabella, 
saying,  *'  Miss,  I  have  written  to  Dr. 
Neville ;  this  is  the  letter :  make  haste 
and  read  it.'*  It  was  directed  to  Dr.  Ne- 
ville, Esq.  Olden  wood,  N.  Wales,  and  ran 
thus : — 
"  Sir, 

"  This  comes  to  inform  you,  that  Miss 
Templeton  is  well ;  that  as  she  mustn't 
write  to  you,  I  will.  She  Desires  her 
love  to  you,  and  she  Says  she  is  comfort- 
able ;  and  so  she  ought  to  Be  ;  for  I  will 
do  every  thing  in  my  Power  for  Her, 
and  You  may  Direct  your  letters  to  Me 
for  Mr.  Slender  at  the  Green  Man,  Ox- 
ford- street,  and  I  won't  open  It ;  but  will 
give  it  her  Unopened. 

**  I  can't  help  saying  one  thing,  that  Miss 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  tempered  creatures 
I  ever  saw ;  and  my  daughter  and  me 
may  contrive  to  give  her  a  little  pleasure, 
lean  only  tell  ye  she  is  better  of  with  us 
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than  she  might  be  elsewhere ;  and  that 
my  lady  said,  if  she  were  troubled  about 
her,  she  should  be  sent  abroad.  But  I'll 
promise  you  one  thing,  I  will  be  her 
friend ;  for  I  didn't  much  like  this  job ; 
only  my  lady  talked  my  wife  over,  and 
so  I  was  obliged  to  submit.  So  no  more 
at  present  from  your  humble  servant, 

Mat.   Slender. 

"  May  I  not  sign  my  name  to  this?" 
said  Isabella. 

**  Why,  I  can't  see  as  that  can  do  harm  ; 
so  make  haste  and  write  it." 

Isabella,  with  an  eager  hand,  took  a 
pen,  and  signing  her  name,  she  added, 
"  I  do  believe  I  have  found  a  friend  in 
Mr.  Slender ;  but  I  must  be  patient  for 
a  time.     God  bless  you  !" 

A  tear  blotted  the  paper  as,  with  a  sigh, 
she  hastily  returned  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Slender,  who,  in  as  much  anxiety  as  her- 
self, put  it  in  his  pocket,  on  the  first  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps ;  and  resorting 
to  his  old  resource  upon  these  occasions, 
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he   turned   to   the  window   and    began 

singing  his  favourite  air ; 

"  Twas  summer  5  so  softly  the  breezes  were  blowing.'' 

Isabella's  heart  was  lightened  by  this 
indulgence ;  and  when  Mrs.  Slender  en- 
tered the  room  with  her  friends,  she  half 
rose  from  her  seat,  upon  which  they  curt- 
sied, and  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  Mrs. 
Slender,  they  then  seated  themselves. 
Conversation,  however,  did  not  go  on 
with  its  usual  volubility,  and  Mr.  Slen- 
der rallied  the  ladies  upon  their  tacitur- 
nity ;  and  taking  up  his  hat  with  a  fami- 
liar nod,  and  a  '*  good-bye  to  you,"  he 
left  them  to  recover  their  tongues  and 
spirits  till  tea-time ;  while  he  went  to 
the  King's  Head,  to  take  his  afternoon 
pipe* 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Slender  en- 
deavoured to  excite  her  friends'  usual  flow 
of  spirits.  Even  the  cherry-brandy  failed  ; 
and  the  ladies,  awe-struck  at  the  idea  of 
being  in  the  presence  of  some  great 
unknown  personage,  an  idea  which  was 
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confirmed  by  the  mild  yet  dignified  air 
of  Isabella,  were  silent,  or  spoke  only  in 
whispers. 

At  length,  Isabella  quitted  the  parlour, 
and  retired  to  her  own  room. 

Mrs.  Slender  having  given  her  daugh- 
ter leave  to  go  out  "  for  summat  she 
wanted,"  now  enlarged  to  her  friends  on 
what  Lady  Annandale  had  expressed  re- 
garding Isabella's  concealment;  a  matter 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
her  safety  and  that  of  our  heroine,  who 
was  Somehody,  though  at  present  she 
must  remain  unknown.  That  she  (Lady 
Annandale)  was  so  much  interested  in  her 
fate  and  happiness,  that  she  had  placed 
her  with  Mrs.  Slender,  in  order  to  make 
the  one  propitious  and  the  other  secure. 
Mrs.  Slender  did  not  quite  understand 
all  her  ladyship  said,  but  she  understood 
enough  to  flatter  her  vanity,  and  induce 
her  to  believe  it  was  her  duty  and  inter- 
est to  obey  her  ladyship's  commands  in 
all  things  which  related  to  Miss  Isabella 
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Templeton.  Lady  Annandale*s  very 
obliging  manners  and  condescending 
behaviour  were  indeed  subjects  of  much 
astonishment  to  Mrs.  Slender  ;  and  the 
pathetic  exclamation  of  her  ladyship  re- 
specting Isabella,  when  Mrs.  Slender 
parted  from  her,  convinced  the  short- 
sighted w^oman  that  her  ladyship  had 
been  grossly  misrepresented;  "  for  I  de- 
clare," said  she  to  her  cronies,  "  she  is 
the  sweetest,  most  condescending  lady 
I  ever  saw."  With  many  hints,  many  ad- 
ditions, and  many  "  I  supposes,"  she  had 
repeated  to  her  two  friends  all  her  lady- 
ship had  said ;  and  her  guests  listened, 
with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  to  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  their  hostess,  and  then 
outvied  with  each  other  in  extravagant 
opinions  as  to  who  this  mysterious  young 
lady  could  be. 

Mr.  Slender  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  returned  home  again  ;  the  evening 
passed  away  unusually  dull,  and  Mr. 
Slender,  when  the  ladies  were  gone, 
wondered  what  could  be  the  mattev  with 
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them.  '*  Why,  they've  lost  their  tongues, 
my  clear.  God  help  their  husbands  when 
they  get  home !  I  dare  say  they'll  find 
them  there — eh  !  my  dear  ?"  continued 
the  good  man,  who  judged  of  other  men's 
lots  by  his  own. 

The  Sunday  following  Isabella's  arrival 
in  Somer's-town,  the  dinner  was  un- 
usually hurried  ;  and  she  learnt  that  they 
were  all  going  to*******  church, 
to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher,  "  under 
whom,"  observed  Mrs.  Slender,  with  a 
pious  look,  '*  I  always  hedify.'* 

**  I  thought  the  service  admirably  per- 
formed this  morning,"  replied  Isabella : 
"  the  gentleman  w^ho  preached  reminded 
me  of  Dr.  Neville." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Mrs.  Slender, 
"but  Dr.  Neville,  nor  no  other  doctor  in 
the  kingdom  can  equal  Mr.  Paraphrase. 
Oh,"  she  continued,  lifting  up  her  hands 
and  eyes,  **  he  is  such  a  beautiful  man  ! 
such  a  fine  man  !" 

Isabella  did  not  think  it  necessary  that 
^  clergyman  should  be  either  a  fine  or 
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beautiful  man,  in  order  to  preach  well ; 
but  the  expression  was  used  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  and  her  observation  to  that  effect 
was  of  course  received  with  a  smile  of 
contempt. 

'*  Ah,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Slender,  who 
was  a  sort  of  stock-jobber  in  religion, 
"  what  a  pity  it  is  that  all  the  regular 
parsons  ca'n't  preach  gospel." 

"  Ma'am !"  exclaimed  Isabella,  with 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  surprise : 
''  Not  preach  gospel !"'  but  recollecting 
herself,  she  forebore  making  any  remark; 
being  fully  convinced  that  argument, 
even  if  she  were  equal  to  contend  the 
point,  would  be  of  no  avail,  where  pre- 
judice and  pride  held  divided  sway. 

V/hen  the  party  from  Somer's-town 
arrived  at  *=******  church,  Isabella 
was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  pro- 
found respect  with  which  Mr.  Slender 
was  received  by  the  splendidly  attired 
beadles  j  who  bowed  most  profoundly,  in 
token    of   the   respective    situations    in 
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which  fortune  had  placed  them.  '•  I 
hope  I  see  Mr.  Slender  well,"  said  one  of 
the  beadles. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,"  was  the 
worthy  man's  reply,  with  a  familiar  nod, 
without  touching  his  hat,  which  showed  he 
knew  how  to  support  his  dignity;  for  ''  he 
was  a  great  man  in  his  own  country." 

Isabella  also  remarked  a  more  heartfelt 
expression  of  delight  in  the  counten^ces 
of  a  group  of  poor  old  men  and  women, 
who  seemed  anxious  to  attract  his  notice. 
At  length  Mr.  Slender  did  by  chance 
turn  his  head  ;  low  curtsies,  doffed  hats, 
and  smiling  faces,  proclaimed  that  he 
had  also  been,  when  in  office,  a  l-'md 
man  in  his  own  country.  He  pos- 
sessed, indeed,  much  of  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness,  and  his  conduct  upon  the 
present  occasion  showed  it :  he  forgot  his 
dignity,  and  approaching  the  poor  crea- 
tures, he  shook  hands  with  two  or  three 
of  them,  expressed  much  pleasure  at  see- 
ing one  "about  again,"  another  looking 
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'^  quite  fat,"  using  many  such  sympathis* 
ing  expressions,  which  win  hearts,  and 
keep  them  when  won.  While  he  was 
thus  discoursing,  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
a  placard,  which  had  escaped  the  eyes  of 
the  clear-sighted  beadles — it  announced, 
that  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  three  anni- 
versary sermons  would  be  preached  at  a 
dissenting  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood, 
by  three  distinguished  and  eloquent  gos- 
pel luminaries.  Mr.  Slender  was  himself 
a  zealous  churchman,  and  his  indigna- 
tion was  roused  at  seeing  the  walls  of 
his  parish  church  so  adorned;  pointing  to 
it,  therefore,  with  his  cane,  the  beadles 
looked  astonished  ;  and  one  of  them 
hurrying  for  a  pair  of  steps,  the  ob- 
noxious placard  was  soon  torn  down,  to 
the  great  comfort  of  some  of  the  by- 
standers, and  smiles  of  contempt  from 
others — among  the  latter  w^as  Mrs.  Slen- 
der. 

As  they  entered  the  principal  aisle,  the 
pew  woman  bustled  forward  and  opened 
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one  of  the  largest  pews.  With  heads 
erect,  Mrs.  Slender  and  her  daughter  en- 
tered ;  and,  kneeling  down,  they  arranged 
some  articles  of  their  dress,  took  their  red 
morocco  prayer  books  out  of  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, said  their  prayers,  and  then 
stood  up  to  curtsy  to  several  of  their  old 
friends  and  cronies. 

Mr.  Slender's  absence  was  not  ob- 
served by  Isabella,  who  went  to  church  to 
pray  ;  but  Betsy  could  not  resist  the  in- 
clination to  look  great. 

"  Father's  gone  to  the  ex-church- 
warden's pew,  miss  ;  see  there  he  is.  The 
ex-churchwarden's  pew  and  the  rector's 
are  alike ;  one  on  one  side  the  pulpit, 
and  one  on  the  other :  they  are  fitted 
up  alike,  too.  Look  behind  you,  miss, 
there's  the  churchwarden's  pew  for  the 
gentlemen  in  office  ;  my  uncle  is  the 
lord  mayor  this  year." 

Isabella,  in  spite  of  herself,  was  atten- 
tive and  even  amused.  "  Lord  mavor  !" 
she  repeated,  "  lord  mayor  of  what?" 
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*'  Of  the  churchwardens/*  replied 
Betsy  :  "  there  are  three,  miss,  and  the 
chief  is  called  by  the  gentlemen  lord 
may  or  ^  by  way  of  compliment.  I  dare 
say  we  shall  go  into  the  westry  after 
church." 

The  clergyman  entering  the  pulpit  at 
this  moment,  Isabella's  colour  rose,  as  she 
recollected  the  frivolity  of  her  thoughts 
at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place. 

When  the  prayers  were  nearly  con- 
cluded, the  church  began  to  fill ;  and  be- 
fore the  sermon  commenced,  the  aisles 
were  all  so  crowded  that  the  heat  was 
oppressive.  When,  however,  the  clergy- 
man who  had  read  prayers  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  began  to  repeat  the  usual 
prayer,  a  low  buzz  was  heard  throughout 
the  church ;  and  once  or  twice  the  name 
of  the  absent  minister,  who  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  was  audible.  The 
aisles,  which  had  filled  so  rapidly,  now 
gradually  became  empty,  and  many 
persons   quitted  the  pews  and  lefl  the 
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c])urch,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  Isa- 
bella,  to  whom  tliis  indecorous  conduct 
was  perfeciy  incomprehensible. 

Mrs.  Slender  made  an  involuntary 
motion  to  follow  the  praiseworthy  ex- 
ample, but  Betsy  said,  **  La,  mother,  it 
will  look  so  odd  for  us  to  leave  the 
church;  father  would  rather  we'd  stay, 
I'm  sure;  do  stay,  mother/' 

Mrs.  Slender,  for  once,  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  her  daughter,  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  hard  fate  with  a  tolerably 
good  grace,  that  of  hearing  an  excellent 
sermon  delivered  with  much  feeling, 
and  without  rant.  Isabella  was  too  at- 
tentive to  her  devotional  duties  to  be 
a  witness  of  her  companion's  yawns, 
which  had  at  last  terminated  in  a  sound 
sleep.  At  length  the  extraordinary  noise 
made  by  Mrs.  Slender  startled  her,  as 
w^ell  as  many  of  the  adjacent  hearers, 
and  even  roused  the  sleeping  lady  her- 
self; who  awoke  by  her  own  musical  per- 
formance,   shook  off  her  somniferic  in- 
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clinations  ;  and  dexterously  averting,  as 
she  thought,  the  surprise  which  marked 
the  countenance  of  many  of  the  au- 
dience, she  looked  on  every  side,  as  if 
to  discover  who  it  was  that  had  been  so 
forgetful  of  the  sacred  place  in  which 
they  were. 

The  service  over,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slen- 
der were  invited  by  the  lord  mayor 
churchwarden  into  the  vestry;  where  the 
ladies  were  offered  cake  and  wine.  Isa- 
bella's refusal  to  partake  of  this  parish 
hospitality  drew  upon  her  many  witty 
sallies  as  to  young  ladies  not  liking 
wine. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
astonishment  or  indignation  kept  Isabella 
silent,  but  certain  it  was  she  held  her 
peace;  and  the  peculiar  something  wdiich 
her  countenance  expressed  appeared  to 
throw  a  damp  upon  the  hilarity  which 
was  going  forwards.  She  was  truly 
rejoiced  when  Mr.  Slender  proposed 
taking  leave  of  his  sociable  companions; 
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and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  after  wishing 
the  ladies  a  good  morning,  called  back 
Mr.  Slender,  and  said,  in  an  under  voice, 
"  Who  is  that  prim  piece  of  goods  ? 
Hark  ye,  man,  don't  bring  her  among 
us  again." 

These  words  did  not  escape  Isabella ; 
and  she  resolved,  in  her  own  mind,  not 
to  distress  the  feelings,  or  interrupt  the 
next  merry  meeting  of  the  ex-church- 
wardens and  gentlemen  in  office  of  Mr. 
Slender's  quondam  parish. 

On  their  way  home,  Mrs.  Slender  de- 
scanted longand  loudly  on  the  disappoint- 
ment she  had  met  with,  in  not  hearing 
her  favourite  preacher ;  and  she  also  took 
occasion  to  give  Isabella  some  words  of 
advice,  as  to  how  she  was  to  conduct  her- 
self  in  the  vestry  next  Sunday,  and  not 
to  be  so  very  squeamish,  '*  for  what  they 
did  there  was  done  all  he  world  over." 

This  Isabella  knew  to  be  incorrect,  at 
least  as  far  as  regarded  her  own  observa- 
tions. 
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Isabella  had  been  about  three  weeks 
at  Mr.  Slender\s,  when  Betsy,  who  was 
gaping  out  of  the  tw.o  pair  of  stairs 
window,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Mother, 
mother,  here's  such  a  fine  carriage!  Make 
haste — make  haste !  it  has  stopped  at  our 
door.'* 

*' Oh,  gemini!"  screamed  Mrs.  Slen- 
der, "  it's  her  ladyship.  Miss,  miss,"  said 
she,  going  to  Isabella's  room,  "you  must 
make  haste  ;  here's  my  lady.  I  dare  say 
she  is  come  to  see  you." 

''  Lady  Annandale  ?"  said  Isabella  :  "  I 
cannot  see  her." 

*'  La !  miss,  but  you  must,"  replied 
Mrs.  Slender. 

Isabella's  colour  rose  to  crimson. 
**  Tell  Lady  Annandale  I'm  indisposed;" 
then  mentally  reproaching  herself  for 
this  weakness,  and  apparently  recover- 
ing from  the  oppression  of  heart  which 
had,  at  the  first  mention  of  her  ladyship's 
name,  completely  overcome  her  resolu- 
tion, she  said,  "What  should  I  fear?  I  will 
await  her  here." 
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A  thundering  knock  announced  her 
ladyship.  Mr.  Slender  opened  the 
door,  and  bowed  obsequiously  to  Lady 
Annandale,  as  she  quitted  her  car- 
riage; he  then  ushered  her  ladyship 
up  stairs,  Mrs.  Slender  having  retired 
hastily  to  arrange  her  head-dress,  while 
Betsy  and  the  maid  were  straining  their 
necks  over  the  banister,  at  the  landing 
of  the  second  floor,  in  order  to  get  a 
peep  at  so  important  a  personage  as 
Lady  Annandale. 

Isabella  was  standing,  when  Lady  An- 
nandale entered  the  room  :  she  bowed 
gracefully,  and  then  resuming  her  upright 
posture,  she  resembled  a  marble  statue — so 
still — so  pale — so  breathless  did  she  appear. 

Some  sudden  emotion  seized  her  lady- 
ship as  she  glanced  at  the  dignified 
figure  before  her;  a  sort  of  convulsive 
motion  passed  across  her  countenance ; 
but,  with  an  extraordinary  effort,  she  re- 
sumed her  self-possession,  and,  with  an 
haughty  air,  she  said — '*  Miss  Templeton, 
I  presume  ?" 
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Isabella  did  not  answer;  but  Mr. 
Slender  said — '*  Yes,  my  lady,  that  is 
Miss  Templeton.  But  wouldn't  your 
ladyship  take  a  chair  ?  My  wife  is  only 
putting  herself  to  rights  a  bit ;  she'll  be 
here  in  a  minute." 

**  Pray  be  seated,  Miss  Templeton/' 
said  her  ladyship.  Isabella  remained  un- 
moved ;  and  Mr.  Slender,  who  looked 
at  her,  forgot  her  ladyship  in  his  anxiety 
for  the  poor  persecuted  being  before  him, 
whose  closing  eyes  and  tottering  frame 
betrayed  she  was  on  the  point  of  fainting: 
he  advanced  hastily  towards  her,  and 
caught  her  just  as  she  was  sinking  to  the 
ground  ;  he  called  loudly  for  assistance, 
and  Lady  Annandale  rose, — but  Isa- 
bella, who  had  not  lost  all  consciousness, 
siirunk  as  she  heard  Mr.  Slender  say — 
'*  Hasn't  your  ladyship  not  got  no  salts 
about  you  ?" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Slender  and 
Betsy  came  into  the  room,  and  in  a  great 
bustle  they  raised  Isabella  into  a  chair. 
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In  a  few  minutes  she  was  completely 
aroused  to  sensation  by  the  clamorous 
entreaties  of  Mrs.  Slender,  who  declared 
that  a  little  "  brandy  was  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  fainting  person,  if  they 
could  but  get      between  their  teeth." 

Isabella  at  length  opened  her  eyes ;  and 
gently  extricating  herself  from  the  arms 
of  Mr.  Slender,  who  still  anxiously  sup- 
ported her,  exclaiming  alternately  "  O 
dear!  Oh,  poor  thing !"  she  begged  she 
might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  her  own 
room. 

"  You  had  better  not  attempt  it  yet. 
Miss  Templeton,"  said  Lady  Annan- 
dale,  who  was  again  Lady  Annandale — 
"  you  are  too  weak  to  go  up  stairs  just 
yet." 

Isabella  made  no  reply;  but,  heaving 
repeated  sighs,  she  sat  the  picture  of 
despair. 

*'  I  cannot  think  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  this,  miss?""  said  Slender. 

'*  Miss  Templeton  has  delicate  healthy 
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I  have  understood,"  said  Lady  Annan- 
dale  ;  ^*  but,*'  continued  she,  turning  to 
Isabella,  "  you  must  not  yield  to  such 
weaknesses.  Some  day  soon,  when  you 
are  better,  I  wish  to  have  a  little  con- 
versation with  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  me  advise  you  not  to  trifle  away  your 
present  security  and  happiness  by  yield- 
ing to  fantasies,  which ."  Her  lady- 
ship stopped  ;  then  turning  to  the  whole 
family  of  the  Slenders — ''  May  I  entreat 
one  moment  to  be  left  alone  Vv^ith  Miss 
Templeton?"  she  added,  with  the  most 
bewitching  smile. 

"  0 1  certainly,  certainly !"  was  the. 
reply  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slender,  who  in-^ 
stantly  hastened  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  Isabella,"  said  Lady  Annandale, 
"  suppress  this  excess  of  feeling  ;  submit 
with  dignity  to  the  retired  lot  to  which 
you  are  consigned — you  have  none  but 
fancied  ills  to  complain  of;  but  remember 
this — if  by  your  conduct  you  lead  nie  to 
suspect  that  you  harbour  the  most  distant 
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idea  of  returning  to  your  Welsh  friends, 
you  will  excite  my  resentment  to  do  that 
which  you  shall  repent.  Remain  con- 
tentedly where  you  are,  and  I  will  be 
your  friend ;  but  you  can  never  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  you  are  now 
placed.*' 

Isabella's  expressive  countenance  va- 
ried at  every  instant  during  this  speech, 
to  which  she  made  no  reply. 

"  When,*'  said  her  ladyship,  her  voice 
trembling  with  agitation — "  when  low- 
born pride  seeks  to  ally  itself  with ." 

Here  she  stopped,  and  then  added,  em- 
phatically— "  Again  I  exhort  you  to 
submit  to  your  humble  fate.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  promote  your  alliance  at 
some  future  time  with  any  honest  man 
who  may  think  your  person  and  the  for- 
tune I  shall  give  you  an  equivalent  for  the 
mystery  of  your  birth." 

Her  ladyship's  last  words  acted  like  an 
electric  shock  upon  the  exhausted  frame 
of  Isabella,  who  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
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without  taking  any  notice  of  Lady  An- 
nandale,  moved  towards  the  door.  Lady 
Annandale  rose  also ;  and  following  her, 
she  grasped  her  arm  violently,  as  she 
said,  in  an  under  voice,  "  You  know  me 
not,  Isabella,  or  you  would  not  brave  me 
thus.  Your  situation  here  embraces  every 
comfort :  do  not  provoke  me  to  make  you 
regret  even  the  miserable  dwelling  you 
first  entered  upon  arriving  in  London.  I 
shall  call  again  to-morrow,  under  the  pre- 
text of  knowing  how  you  are,  and  I  shall 
then  expect  a  more  rational  mode  of  con- 
duct. Now  you  may  go  to  your  own 
chamber,"  added  her  ladyship,  loosening 
the  arm  she  had  firmly  held.  Isabella 
gladly  obeyed,  and  hastening  to  her  own 
room,  the  tears,  which  pride  and  indigna- 
tion had  hitherto  suppressed,  now  fell  in 
torrents  from  her  eyes. 

She  felt  relief  by  this  effort  of  nature  ; 
and  for  a  long  time  she  wept,  lamenting 
the  cruelty  of  her  destiny,  which  had 
thus  torn  her  from  her  beloved  friends, 
and  thrown  her  so  completely  into  the 
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hands  of  a  woman,  who  appeared  capable 
of  effecting  her  ends  at  any  price. 

On  the  following  morning  a  note  came 
from  Lady  Annandale,  to  inquire  after 
Miss  Templeton's  health.  *'  Dear  me/' 
said  Mrs.  Slender,  "  how  considerate 
her  ladyship  is!  What  message  shall  I 
return,  miss,  since  you  won't  write  ?" 

"  I  am  too  ill,"  said  Isabella,  "  to 
write  ;  you  may  send  my  compliments  to 
her  ladyship,  and  say  I  am  better :"  and 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  say  also  that 
I  am  obliged  to  her  ladyship  for  her  in- 
quiries." 

**  Mrs.  Slender  gave  the  message 
herself  to  Mrs.  Slygo,  her  ladijship's 
woman;  only  she  changed  the  word  com- 
pliments to  duty,  "  Is  ^liss  Templeton 
2i  young  ladyV  said  Mrs.  Slygo. 

'*  Lady,  or  no  lady,"  replied  Mrs. 
Slender,  ''  she  is  sometimes  as  haughty 
as  you  please." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  said  the 
inquisitive  Mrs.  Slygo. 

**  Oh  pray  walk  in,  then,"  answered 
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Isabella's  hostess  j  **  she  is  in  the  par- 
lour." 

Mrs.  Slygo  followed  Mrs.  Slender^ 
but  halted  at  the  parlour  door.  There 
was  a  something  about  Isabella  which 
checked  all  advances  to  familiarity ;  and 
Mrs.  Slygo  thought  her  lady  would  want 
her,  and  she  therefore  deferred  the  plea- 
sure of  a  gossip  with  Mrs.  Slender  till  a 
future  opportunity. 

**  What  a  handsome  creature  she  is  I" 
said  Mrs.  Slygo,  in  a  whisper  at  the 
street-door,  *'  and  how  noble  she  looks ! 
She  is  quite  like  a  lady." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Shallow,  Can  you  love  the  maid  ? 

Slender.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ; 
but  if  there  he  no  great  love  in  the  be^^inning,  yet 
Heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance, 
when  we  are  married  and  have  more  occasion  to 
know  one  another  j  I  hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow 
more  contempt;  but  if  you  say  marry  her,  I  will 
marry,  that  1  am  freely  dissolved  and  dissolutely. 

Evans.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer. 

Merry  Wives. 

Among  the  frequent  visitors  of  Mrs. 
Slender,  there  was  a  Mrs.  Giblett ;  one  of 
the  dames  who  had  been  so  particularly 
inquisitive  as  to  who  Isabella  was.  When 
this  woman  returned  home,  she  declared 
to  Mr.  Giblett,  that  of  all  the  young 
women  she  had  ever  seen.  Miss  Temple- 
ton  was  the  one  she  should  like  best  for 
her  sou  Jack.  "  And,"  continued  she, 
"  whenever  the  young  w^oman  marries, 
I've  an  idea  she'll  have  a  lot  o'the  need- 
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full.  Veil,  I'm  sure,  how  curiously  things 
comes  round  !  When  Jack  comes  back 
from  Norfolk,  with  the  turkeys,  I'll  take 
him  to  see  miss ;  and  it's  odd  if  he  ben't 
smitten." 

Her  husband  agreed  that,  *'  it  would 
be  a  snug  thing  ;  and,"  said  he,  ''  you 
know,  my  dear,  I  dare  say,  as  how  we 
should  have  all  her  ladyship's  custom  ; — 
only  think,  at  her  routs,  what  a  number 
of  fowls  and  turkeys  they  must  dress  ! 
Ah !  my  own  dear  wife,"  continued  the 
husband,  "  what  a  treasure  you  are  to 
me — you  are  always  looking  a'ter  the 
main  chance — you're  right;  'twould  be 
a  much  warmer  match  than  Betsy  Slen- 
der ;  tho'f  old  Mat  can  give  the  girl  three 
thousand  in  the  five  per  cents,  and  the 
freehold  at  Hammersmith,  and  that  would 
give  Jack  a  vote  for  Middlesex.'' 

Accordingly,  when  Jack  came  home 
from  Norfolk,  he  was  told  of  the  matri- 
monial alliance  which  had  been  planned 
in  his  absence ;  and,  on  the  follov/ing 
evening,  dressed  out  in  his  walking  great- 
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coat,  a  handsome  bunch  of  seals,  of  the 
newest  fashion,  to  his  watch-chain,  the 
which  was  looped  to  the  lowest  button  of 
his  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  white  trowsers,  and 
a  smart  pair  of  boots,  he  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Mrs.  Slender's. 

"  Now,  Jack,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.Gib- 
lett,  as  they  passed  along  the  Bedford 
Nursery-grounds,  '*  don't  you  be  ilus- 
trated  ;  but  speak  up  like  yourself.  You 
know  the  house  we  live  in  is  our  own 
freehold  ;  and  it's  an  offer  that  many  and 
many  a  girl  would  jump  at." 

"  O  !  trust  me,  mother,"  replied  the  son, 
"  I  sha'n't  be  afeard  to  speak  my  mind ; 
only,  don't  you  snub  me  afore  the  girl." 

"  I  snub  you  r*  ejaculated  the  mo- 
ther; '^  no,  no,  my  lad;  you'll  vant  all 
your  resolution  ;  for  there's  some'at  about 
her — she  ben't  odd,  neither,  and  I  don't 
know  how  it  is — but  when  I  vants  to  be 
friendly  with  her,  I  can't." 

"  Stop  a  bit,  mother,"  said  Jack,  as 
Mrs.  Giblett  lifted  the  knocker — "  stop 
a  bit ;    Is  all  right  ?  a'n't  I  very  dusty?'* 
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*'  Nonsense  !'*  replied  Mrs.  Giblett. 

A  double  knock  announced  visitors  y 
and  Betsy,  peeping  over  the  blinds  of 
the  parlour-window,  exclaimed,  **  O  la  ! 
as  I'm  alive,  here's  Mrs.  Giblett  and 
Johnl" 

Betsy  hastened  to  open  the  door  her- 
self, and  greeted,  first  Jack,  then  his 
mamma  j  and,  with  hospitable  alacrity, 
called  to  the  maid,  '*  to  get  plenty  of 
muffins  and  crumpets ;  and,^'  added  she, 
"  get  the  best  china  out  of  the  press  in 
the  one-pair,  and  take  care  you  don't 
smash  any  of  it  in  the  rinsing.  But  you 
would  like  coffee,  mayhap  ?"  Little 
did  Betsy  think,  while  she  was  making 
all  this  preparation,  that  Mrs.  Giblett 
had  made  an  election  for  her  son  Jack, 
that  would  deprive  her  of  her  own  true 
love,  Mr.  John  Giblett,  junior. 

Jack  had,  in  the  meantime,  entered  the 
parlour,  and  made  his  best  bow  to  Isa- 
bella, but  stood,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
dusting  it  with  his  pocket-handkerchief] 
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while  his  mother,  giving  him  an  encou- 
raging look,  said,  ''  This  is  my  son  Jack, 
miss,  who  is  just  come  from  Norfolk." 

Isabella  bowed,  but  made  no  answer. 
''  I  thought,  John,  you'd  never  come 
back,"  said  Betsy.     John  did  not  hear. 

Mrs.  Giblett  kept  nudging  her  ho})eful 
son,  and  nodding  to  him.  "  Wiiat  a  fool 
you  are  !"  said  she  in  a  whisper.  *'  Faint 
heart  never  won  a  fair  lady  !  Miss,'*  said 
she,  "you  likes  music  ;  Jack  plays  on  the 
hoboy."  A  long  silence  followed  this 
speech,  which  was  filled  up  by  the  ex- 
pressive gesticulations  between  Mrs.  Gib- 
lett and  Jack,  and  the  many  hems  and  short 
coughs  which  prevented  the  young  man 
from  speaking.  ''  Jack's  got  a  cold,  miss, 
now — but  Jack  can  sing,  miss — he  sings 
*  Jockey  to  the  Fair,'  very  charmingly."* 
Betsy  was  at  a  loss  to  make  out  what 
this  meant ;  but  fortunately  for  all  par- 
ties, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slender  entered  the 
room,  and  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
conversation. 

Mrs.  Slender  did  not  like  Jack :  she  was 
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extremely  anxious  her  daughter  should 
marry  a  cousin,  an  eminent  pork-butcher: 
she  therefore  was  pleased  to  see  that 
during  the  whole  evening  Jack  said  but 
very  little  to  Betsy.  Indeed,  he  sat  gaping 
at  Isabella,  and  once  or  twice  he  essayed 
to  speak  to  her,  but  he  never  got  further 
than  the  word  "  Miss  j"  upon  hearing 
which  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  seemed 
waiting  for  him  to  say  more.  Once  she 
said,  *'  Did  you  speak,  sir?"  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  she  applied  hersslf 
diligently  to  her  work  j  and  poor  Jack, 
drawing  back  his  chair  every  time  she 
looked  up,  and  again  approaching  a  little 
nearer  whenever  she  pursued  her  occu- 
pation, spent  the  evening  in  a  state  of 
sensation  totally  new  to  him.  But  still 
he  and  Mr.  Slender  contrived  to  talk  on 
politics  a  little. 

Thus  ended  his  first  visit ;  and  the  next 
day  Mrs.  Giblett  and  Mrs.  Slender  were 
closeted  together  for  an  hour ;  when  the 
former,  knowing   how  averse  the  latter 
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was  to  a  match  between  their  children, 
made  proposals  respecting  Miss  Temple- 
ton,  from  her  son  Jack.  Mr.  Slender  was 
very  indignant  at  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
ceeding; but  Mrs.  Slender  insisted  upon 
informing  Lady  Annandale  of  the  young 
man's  pretensions ;  and  the  next  day  slie 
set  off,  after  having  communicated  to 
Isabella  the  motive  of  her  visit. 

Isabella  protested  violently  against  this 
proceeding  ;  and,  when  tlic  silent  but 
aspiring  Master  Jack  made  his  appearance 
in  the  evening,  she  rose,  and  left  the 
apartment. 

Mrs.  Slender  having  set  off  to  Lady 
Annandale,  she  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Slygo 
into  her  ladyship*s  dressing-room.  The 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  but  "  I  have 
always  time  to  speak  to  good  Mrs.  Slen- 
der," said  Lady  Annandale,  smiling. 
"  You  may  go,  Slygo  ;  I  will  ring  when 
I  want  you." 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Slender,  what  news  have 
you?" — "  I  am  come,"  replied  the  busy 
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woman,  **  to  say,  that  as  it  would  give 
your  ladyship  satisfaction  to  have  Miss 
Templeton  comfortably  settled,  that  a 
young  man — a  respectable  young  man  in 
business,  will  be  happy  to  accept  her  as 
his  bride,  provided  you  are  agreeable  ?" 

Lady  Annandale  mused  a  little  before 
she  gave  an  answer :  at  length  she  said, 
*' What  is  this  young  man?'*  —  "His 
name  is  Giblett,  and  his  father  is  a 
capital  poulterer." 

Lady  Annandale's  colour  rose  ;  she  bit 
her  under  lip,  and  walked  about  the  room 
for  a  few  moments.  "  I  will  consider  of 
this  matter,  Mrs.  Slender  :  at  any  rate,  I 
will  not  have  the  match  hurried  ;  but 
this  young  man  may  pay  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Templeton,  with  my  permission." 

Mrs.  Slender  curtsied,  and  Lady  An- 
nandale calling  Slygo,  she  desired  that 
she  would  **  take  Mrs.  Slender  into  the 
steward's  room,  and  give  her  a  glass  of 
wine  and  some  cake. 

**  Stop  a  minute — I  think  I  hear  Lord 
Murray's  voice  :  let  him  be  gone  before 
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you  go  down  stairs — he  is  not  fond  of 
meeting  strangers.  There,  now  you  may 
go,"  continued  her  ladyship,  following 
her  to  the  door,  and  shutting  it  after  her 
as  she  said,  '*  This  plan  will  never  do— I 
live  in  fear :  she  must  be  removed  from 
this  officious,  babbling  woman — she  shall 
be  sent  abroad." 

When  Mrs.  Slender  returned  home,  she 
was  met  by  her  husband,  who  inquired 
w^hat  sort  of  an  answer  she  had  got ; 
adding,  before  he  gave  his  wife  time  to 
reply,  "  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  poor  girl  ;  but  she  sha'n't 
be  tormented  in  my  house." 

When  he  received  an  account  of  his 
wife's  visit,  he  shook  his  head,  and  going 
to  Isabella,  he  told  her  not  to  mind 
what  his  wife  should  say  to  her  upon  the 
subject ;  '*  and  as  for  that  puppy,  Jack, 
ril  forbid  him  my  house!  And  there,  my 
dear^  there's  Doctor  Neville's  letter  and 
this  parcel  have  been  laying  all  this  time  at 
the  Green  Man,  and  they  never  gave  it  to 
me. 
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The  tear  of  gratitude  glistened  in  Isa- 
bella's eye ;  and,  secreting  the  letter, 
she  resumed  her  work  upon  hearing  foot- 
steps. 

When  she  could  retire  to  her  own 
room,  she  impatiently  broke  the  seal,  and 
attempted  to  read  Dr.  Neville's  letter  ;  but 
her  tears  prevented  her  fora  length  of  time. 
Gradually,  however,  she  became  more 
composed,  and  attentively  perused  the 
epistle.  '*  Most  religiously,''  said  she,  "will 
I  follow  the  path  you  have  pointed  out  for 
me,  as  far  as  depends  upon  myself!  Ah, 
could  I  but  see  you  !  Could  I  but  once 
more  hear  your  voice  !  I  should  be  too 
happy." 

Again  she  read  the  doctor's  letter ; 
and  then  she  more  particularly  observed 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  Lord 
Murray.  If  Isabella  had  ever  thought  of 
that  young  nobleman  with  any  degree  of 
partiality,  his  near  relationship  to  Lady 
Annandale  had  checked  a  feeling  which 
her  pride  had  already  condemned.  Dr. 
Neville's  letter  led  her  into  many  serious 
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reflections  upon  a  subject,  which  had  hi- 
therto occupied  but  little  of  her  thoughts. 
Thus  the  doctor,  in  his  great  anxiety  for 
her  welfare,  by  the  caution  he  gave  her 
respecting  Lord  Murray,  had  unfor- 
tunately excited  ideas  which  he  meant  to 
suppress ;  and  Isabella  might  have  said, 

"  But  for  the  doctor's  prohibition, 
I  ne'er  had  been  in  this  condition." 

The  parcel  next  engaged  her  atten- 
tion ;  and  on  opening  it  she  was  delighted 
to  find  it  contained  the  baby's  cap,  which 
the  reader  will  recollect  Dr.  Neville  pre- 
sented to  Isabella  ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  .she  felt  unusually  agitated,  as 
her  imagination,  assisted  by  busy  memory, 
conjured  up  the  happy  days  she  had 
spent  at  Oldenwood.  These  thoughts  led 
her  to  retrace  all  that  had  passed  since 
that  period,  till  her  first  interview  with 
Lady  Annandale  made  her  shudder.  One 
of  the  expressions  of  her  ladyship,  upon 
this  occasion,  now  reverberated  in  Isa- 
bella's ear  like  a  death-bell  to  her  hopes. 
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Lady  Annandale  had  said  that,  *'  When 
a  low-born  pride  seeks  to  ally  itself  with 

noble  blood "  there  she  had  stopped  ; 

and  Isabella's  mind,  in  an  instant,  em- 
braced the  idea,  that  Lady  Annandale 
had,  by  some  means,  learnt  that  her  son 
was  paying  attentions  to  an  humble  stran- 
ger at  Dawlish,  which  might  ultimately 
blast  the  ambitious  designs  she  had  formed 
for  his  advancement  in  life. 

A  glow  of  pride  flushed  her  cheek  as 
she  exclaimed,  *'  Lady  Annandale  need 
be  under  no  apprehensions  on  my  ac- 
count ;  for  I  should  scorn  to  enter  any 
family  where  I  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  low-born  intruder.  But  this,"  con- 
tinued she,  musing,  "  this  cannot  be  the 
only  motive  for  Lady  Annandale's  con- 
duct. Oh,  no  !  heaven  forgive  the  vague 
and  wandering  suspicions  which  will  ob- 
trude themselves.  Ah  !  my  dear  Doctor 
Neville,  why  did  you  touch  upon  a  string 
which  had  never  yet  reverberated  ?  Why 
did  you  mention  Lord  Murray's  atten- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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tions?  since,  by  so  doing,  you  have 
awakened  feelings  which  wound  my 
pride  and  ngitate  my  lieart.  I  will 
write  to  Lady  Annandale,  and  formally 
declare  to  her,  that  if  she  will  permit  me 
to  return  to  my  friends,  I  will  enter  into 
an  agreement  never  willingly  to  speak 
to  Lord  Murray  again.     Does  she  think 

so  meanly  of  me  that  I  would "     A 

footstep  on  the  stairs  recalled  her  to 
herself,  and  hastily  folding  up  the  letter, 
she  met  Betsy  at  the  door. 

"  Come,  miss,"  said  Betsy,  **  dinner  is 
ready,  and  mother  has  got  such  a  treat 
for  us !  Where  do  you  think  we  are 
going,  miss  ?" 

*'  Indeed,"  replied  Isabella,  "  I  cannot 
guess." 

'*  Do  try,  miss,"  said  Betsy.  "La! 
can't  you  think  of  some  public  place  ? — 
There's  Bagnigge  Wells,  and  Sadler's 
Wells,  and  the  Circus;  and  so  do  pray 
now  guess." 

Isabella  smiled, — *'  Why,  Betsy,  how 
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could  1  guess,  when,  till  this  instant,  I 
never  heard  of  any  of  these  places  ? 
Well,  but  tell  me,  Betsy,  what  place  it  is 
that  you  are  going  to,  which  appears  to 
give  you  so  much  pleasure  in  antici- 
pation." 

*'  Why,''  said  Betsy,  **  we  are  going  to 
Wauxhall,  miss.  Only  think  !  and  we're 
to  walk  half-way  there,  and  then  we're 
to  have  a  boat  at  Westminster  bridge  up 
the  river,  and  it's  the  last  night  of  the 
season.  La!  I  wish  it  was  evening — 
don't  you,  miss  ?*' 

''  No,"  replied  Isabella,  '*  I  am  not 
particularly  anxious  about  it ;  but  you 
forget  dinner  is  ready." 

Mrs.  Slender's  voice  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  calling  loudly  to  Miss  Templeton 
and  Betsy  to  descend,  made  them  both 
quicken  their  pace.  Mrs.  Slender  com- 
plained that  the  *'  weal  steaks"  were  get- 
ting cold  ;  and  in  an  ill  humour  she  ate 
a  dinner  which  Mr.  Slender  declared 
'*  was  fit  for  a  prince." 

M  2 
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The  evening  excursion  was  not  men- 
tioned  during  dinner;  and  Betsy  sat 
trembling,  lest  her  mother's  discontent 
should  be  the  means  of  putting  off  the 
treat  to  Vauxhali.  At  five  o'clock, 
however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giblett,  and  their 
.^on  Jack,  made  their  appearance  ;  when 
Isabella  instantly  rose  and  left  the  room. 
Her  departure  caused  much  chagrin,  and 
Betsy  was  despatched  at  six  o'clock, 
tos  ay  tea  was  waiting.  Isabella  could 
not  very  well  resist  this  call ;  and  when 
she  entered  the  parlour  the  company 
were  in  high  conversation  about  the  party 
to  Vauxhali.  "  Walk  part  of  the  way  !" 
said  young  Mr.  Giblett;  "  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  happy  to  pay  my  part  for  a  coach  for 
the  ladies,  as  far  as  Westminster  bridge, 
and  then  we  can  take  a  boat."  Mr.  Gib- 
lett had  taken  courage  from  Lady  An- 
nandale's  permission  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  Miss  Templeton ;  and  he  ventured 
frequently  to  speak  in  her  presence, 
though  he  never  directly  addressed  her- 
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self;  for  whenever  he  began  with  the 
formidable  word  "  Miss,'*  Isabella  inva- 
riably replied,  with  an  air  of  haughty 
displeasure,  "  Sir;"  although  she  fre- 
quently felt  inclined  to  smile  at  the  sud- 
den alteration  of  the  young  man's  coun- 
tenance, and  his  quick  retrograde  move- 
ments, which,  whether  he  were  sitting 
or  standing,  always  followed  this  for- 
midable monosyllable  when  pronounced 
by  her. 

And  Mr.  Slender,  though  business  had 
corrupted  the  natural  simplicity  of  his 
disposition,  burst  into  a  laugh  upon  one  of 
these  occasions, — a  circumstance  which 
failed  not  to  close  the  young  man's  lips 
for  the  next  half  hour.  But  Jack  had 
recourse  to  Mrs.  Slender's  little  French 
dog  in  this  dilemma,  and  the  first  words 
he  spoke  were  these — "  I  declare,  Mrs. 
Slender,  that  Fiddle  is  the  sweetest  little 
dog  1  ever  saw."  His  observation  ex- 
cited the  risibility  of  Mr.  Slender,  who 
declared  "  that  one  English  bull-dog  was 
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worth  a  gross  of  such  little  yelping  French 
curs  as  Fiddle."  This  partiality  for  a  bull- 
dog was  natural  enougli  to  ?>Ir.  Slender, 
for  he  had  been  formerly  a  butcher  in 
Newport  market. 

But  to  return  to  the  preparations  for 
Vauxhall  : — Isabella  positively  refused  to 
be  of  the  party  ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Slen- 
der put  herself  into  a  violent  passion  ;  de- 
clared she  would  tell  my  lady  how  '*  un- 
haccommodation  Miss  Templeton  was  ;" 
and  threatened  to  go  that  very  afternoon 
to  Wimpole-street. 

Isabella,  however,  remained  inflexible, 
till  Mr.  Slender  promised,  '*  he  should 
squire  her  himself  with  Betsy,  and  Jack 
might  squire  them  that  could  take  care 
of  him.  Take  hold  of  my  arm,  miss,  and 
you  sha'n't  take  hold  of  nobody's  else  all 
the  evening,  if  you  will  but  go.*' 

Wearied  by  their  joint  importunity, 
and  recollecting  that  Dr.  Neville  had 
advised  her  to  accommodate  herself  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  people  of  the 
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house,  when  that  accommodation  did  not 
mih'tate  against  propriety,  she  at  length 
consented.  With  a  heavy  heart  she  put 
on  her  bonnet;  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
Betsy,  absolutely  refused  an  ostrich  fea- 
ther, which  she  offered  to  lend  her,  to 
make  it  smart.  The  important  ladies 
were  decked  all  in  their  best  silks  and 
laces,  and  flounces  and  feathers,  broaches 
and  necklaces;  and,  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt, they  glanced  at  the  plainly  dressed 
but  elegant  figure  of  Isabella.  Jack 
himself  could  not  help  wishing  **  Miss 
had  made  herself  a  little  smarter." 

At  length  Betsy  was  gratified  with  the 
sound  of — **  Well,  now  it's  time  to  go," 
from  Mrs.  Slender. 

'*  rU  fetch  a  coach,"  said  the  beauish 
Mr.  Jack :  and  again  and  again  Betsy 
pinned  and  unpinned  her  draperies, 
glancing  at  her  new  bonnet  and  feathers 
in  the  glass,  then  stealing  a  look  of  pity 
at  Isabella's  straw  bonnet. 

"  Oh  !    here  is  the  coach,"  said  she  > 
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and  in  a  trice  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giblett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Slender,  Betsy,  and  Isabella 
were  seated  witbinside  ;  wben  Mr.  Jack, 
with  the  dexterity  of  a  Mercury,  mounted 
the  box,  and  in  high  glee  the  party  set 
off. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  Isa- 
bella was  mucli  amused  with  the  busy 
scene  which  the  streets  of  London  pre- 
sented. When  they  arrived  at  West- 
minster bridge,  Jack  was  tlie  first  to  de- 
scend the  stairs  which  lead  to  the  river's 
brink.  Here  he  was  assailed  by  a  num- 
ber of  watermen,  each  striving  to  get  the 
fare.  Jack,  however,  said,  '*  It  won't  do, 
my  masters  ;  I  choose  to  choose  for  my- 
self;"  and  having  selected  a  smart  little 
wherry,  he  offered  his  arm  to  Isabella; 
but  Mr.  Slender  told  him  to  take  care  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  "  You  know," 
continued  he,  "  you  are  the  man  for  the 
ladies.  Come,  miss,  you  keep  fast  hold 
of  me; — there  now,  be  seated,  and  my 
Betsy  shall  sit  on  the  other  side  of  you." 
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'*  Oh !"  said  Mrs.  Slender,  *'  how  sweet 
this  is  !  Don't  you  recollect,  my  dear, 
the  day  ve  vere  married,  ven  ve  vent  up 
to  Riclnnond  ;  and  don't  you  recollect 
how  frightened  I  vas,  and  how  you 
coaxed  me  ?    O  !  I  loves  tiie  vater." 

"  Ay,  ay,''  replied  her  husband,  *'  I 
recollects  well  enough  all  about  that  day  ; 
it  was  just  such  an  evening  as  this,  and 
just  about  this  same  time,  when  I  was 
going  to  get  out  of  the  boat,  when  that 
wicked  rogue,  your  brother,  contrived  to 
trip  me  up,  and  give  m,e  a  dipping,  and 
spoiled  a  full  suit  of  pompadour  clothes, 
with  double  gilt  buttons.  Oh,  the  young 
rogue  !"  continued  he,  good  humouredly, 
''  I  paid  him  oiFthcugh,  didn't  I,  my  dear  ?" 

After  a  pleasant  row,  they,  at  length, 
arrived  at  the  gardens.  Mr.  Slender  bade 
Isabella  put  her  arm  v/itliin  liis,  bidding- 
Jack,  at  ihe  same  time,  to  take  care  of 
Mrs.  Slender.  The  number  of  carriages 
wlu'ch,   for  a  time,   had   impeded   their 
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immediate  approach  to  the  gardens,  had 
terrified  as  well  as  astonished  Isabella; 
but  who  can  paint  lier  surprise  when, 
upon  emerging  from  the  shaded  avenue 
which  led  to  the  interior  of  the  gardens, 
the  orchestra,  and  its  blaze  of  lights, 
burst  upon  her  astonished  vision?  At 
this  moment,  too,  the  Duke  of  York's 
band  was  playing  a  favourite  waltz.  Isa- 
bella was  so  wrapped  in  admiration  at 
the  splendour  and  novelty  of  the  scene, 
that  she  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
near  vicinity  of  Jack.  Mr.  Slender  had 
taken  her  purposely  round  to  the  grand 
entrance,  that  her  surprise  might  be  th.e 
greater. 

Jack,  profiting  by  her  astonishment, 
ventured  to  place  himself  by  her  side ; 
and  unable  any  longer  to  resist  his  in- 
clination to  say  something,  he  began  the 
following  gallant  speech:  **  I'm  sure, 
miss,  you  are  not  sorry  you  came  now, 
are  you  ?''  Isabella  did  not  hear  him. 
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"  What  a  fool  the  boy  is !"  said  Mrs. 
Giblett :  "  why  don't  you  take  hold  of 
her  harm,  Jack  ?" 

Jack,  turning  to  his  mother,  said, 
"  Mum  !  mother,  mum!  Hem!  hem  !"said 
he  two  or  three  times,  as  if  to  renovate 
his  courage,  which  was  hardly  equal 
to  his  present  daring  undertaking ;  but 
after  many  pas  en  avant,  and  pas  en 
arriere,  he  at  length  just  touched  her 
elbow,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  I 
say,  miss,  won't  you  take  hold  of  my 
harm  ?" 

Isabella  started;  and  eyeing  him  from 
head  to  foot,  indignantly  replied,  "  Sir ! 
Mr.  Giblett!"  Thenturning to  Mr.  Slender, 
who  was  as  much  delighted  at  the  gay 
scene  before  him  as  was  Isabella,  she 
said,  ''  You  promised  me,  sir,  I  should 
not  be  annoyed  by  Mr.  Giblett  ?" 

"  No  more  you  shall,''  replied  he : 
'*  Jack,  keep  your  distance,  or  we  shall 
have  a  fall  out,  and  don't  interrupt  us,  do 
you  hear?  I  wants  to  listen  to  the  music. 
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Ah,  there's  a  pipe  for  you,  miss  !  did  you 
ever  hear  any  thing  like  that?"  observed 
he,  as  a  favourite  singer  made  the  gardens 
ring  again  ;  "  but  we  must  be  upon  the 
listen  for  the  little  bell  now,  or  we  shan't 
see  the  'water  ivorksJ'  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  signal  was  given,  and  Mr- 
vSlender  dragged  Isabella  through  the 
crowd,  till  panting  and  puffing  he  was 
obliged  to  halt,  and  taking  off  his  hat, 
he  declared  he  was  "  piping  hot."  The 
fire-works  and  the  xvater-xcorlis  were 
both  praised,  were  both  seen  to  ad- 
vantage, for  Mr.  Slender  made  Betsy 
mount  upon  a  bench  ;  but  Isabella,  who 
w^as  alarmed  at  the  crowd,  begged  she 
might  be  permitted  to  stand  on  terra 
firma,  since  she  was  compelled  to  endure 
the  fatigue  and  lieat  of  the  show. 

Jack  was  in  despair ;  for  Isabella  would 
not  so  much  as  look  at  him,  or  his  bunch 
of  beautiful  seals.  Indeed  he  began  to 
be  out  of  heart  upon  tlie  business,  but  his 
mother  rallied  him  so  unmercifully,  that 
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he  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
obtain  Isabella's  good  opinion  :  for  this 
purpose  heverygallantly  proposed  a  party 
to  the  play  for  the  next  evening,  protest- 
ing that  if  miss  would  but  go,  he  would 
treat  the  present  party  to  the  boxes.  ''  I 
doesn't  mind  money,  miss,"  cried  he, 
"  to  oblige  a  friend;  and  so,  miss,  I  hope 
you'll  be  so  good  as  to  go  and  see  *  All 
for  love,  or  the  world  well  lost,'  which 
is  to  be  acted  to-morrow."  Mr.  Slender 
told  him  to  go  about  his  business  ;  but 
Jack's  spirit  was  up,  and  he  still  kept 
close  to  Isabella,  saying,  **  Ah,  miss, 
you  never  was  in  love,  or  you  wouldn't 
be  so  hard-hearted!  I  am  sure  I  w^ould  do 
any  thing  in  the  world  to  oblige  you." 

'^  Then  leave  me,  sir,'*  said  Isabella. 

*'  But  you  know,  miss,"  he  continuedj 
''  your  guardian  gave  me  leave  to  make 
love  to  you." 

Isabella  could  not  suppress  a  smile  as 
she  replied,  ''  So  you  make  love  by  per- 
mission, do  you  ?" 
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Jack  did  not  quite  understand  her,  but 
he  replied,  *'  Ah,  miss,  I  was  at  boarding- 
school,  but  I'm  not  so  lamed  as  you." 

**  Do,  pray,"  said  Isabella,  "leave  me, 
Mr.  Giblett,  for  your  labour  is  all  in 
vain  :  I  never  can  pay  any  attention  to 
your  fine  speeches." 

Slie  looked  at  him  with  that  sort  of 
expression,  that  tlie  poor  youth  shrunk 
from  her,  nor  did  he  approach  her  till 
supper-time,  when  necessity  placed  him 
opposite  to  her. 

Isabella's  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied 
with  the  brilliant  and  busy  scene  before 
her ;  and  she  began  to  be  extremely 
weary.  She  shrunk,  too,  from  the  im- 
pertinent gaze  of  strangers,  who,  at- 
tracted by  her  dignified  and  noble  air, 
no  less  than  by  her  beauty,  and  the 
society  to  which  she  was  attached,  fre- 
quently caused  the  blush  of  indignant 
shame  to  overspread  her  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance. 

"  By  heavens,''  said  one  gentleman  to 
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another,  "she  is  the  most  lovely  creature 
I  ever  saw !  But  what  a  queer-looking 
quiz  that  old  fellow  is,  with  whom  she  is 
walking."  This  speech  was  so  loudly 
repeated  that  Isabella  heard  it,  and  more 
offended  at  its  conclusion  than  gratified 
by  the  admiration  its  former  part  im- 
plied, she  said  to  Mr.  Slender,  '*  Are 
we  not  going  home,  sir  ?" 

'*Oh,  no,"  replied  her  good-humoured 
but  vulgar  friend  ;  '*  now  you  are  here, 
you  shall  see  all  that's  to  be  seen:  I  likes 
to  see  all,  and  to  laugh  at  all.  The  sup- 
per's the  best  part  of  Wauxhall,  and  Mr, 
Giblett's  gone  to  get  a  box.'* 

Isabella  looked  disappointed,  but  sub- 
mitted with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  could 
to  necessity.  She  accompanied  the  happy 
party  into  a  snug  box.  The  compli- 
ments usual  upon  such  occasions  passed, 
and  Isabella  being  pressed  by  Mr.  Slen- 
der to  take  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  she 
declined  it  firmly,  and  the  good  man 
saying  "  It  was  a  pity,"  put  it  on  lus 
own  plate,  and  soon  devoured  it. 
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At  this  moment  a  gentleman  stopped 
before  the  box.  '' 'Tis  she."  said  he; 
*•  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  those  tones  : 
but  I  know  none  of  the  beings  she's 
with  ;"  and  in  an  instant  Lord  Murray 
approaclied  the  table. 

"  I  hope  ]\iiss  Templeton  is  well," 
continued  he,  "  and  that  Mr.  Franldin 
has  the  })leasure  of  seeing  her  in  good 
health.*' 

The  elegance  and  style  of  Lord  Mur- 
ray's address  made  Mr.  Slender  rise  and 
ask  him  to  take  his  seat. 

But  Ins  lordship  refused,  and  desired 
a  waiter  to  bring  a  chair.  Isabella's 
agitation,  at  this  meeting,  was  great. 
The  manner  too  in  which  Lord  Murray 
had  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Franklin 
gave  rise  to  the  most  extraordinary  emo- 
tions. Poor  Jack,  who  saw  that  Isabella 
and  Lord  Murray  u'ere  well  acquainted, 
beheld  in  his  lordship  a  formidable  rival, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Giblett  exchanged 
looks  which  seemed  to  say,  '^  Ah  !  there's 
an  end  of  this  job,  I  see." 
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Lord  Murray  drank  wine  with  Mr. 
Giblett,  complimented  Mrs.  Slender 
upon  her  good  looks,  and  the  fine  girl, 
her  daughter,  as  he  presumed.  He  spoke 
but  little  to  Isabella  ;  and,  in  line,  con- 
ducted  himself  in  "  sitch  civil  genteel 
manner,'*  as  Mrs.  Slender  herself  de* 
clared,  that  he  was  quickly  established  in 
their  good  opinion.  And  it  thus  ap- 
peared that  no  one  of  the  party  sus- 
pected who  he  was. 

*'  Won't  you  take  a  turn  with  us,  Mr. 
Franklin  ?"  said  Mr.  Slender,  when  his 
lordship  rose  to  go  ;  for  the  good  man 
imagined  the  stranger  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Neville,  and  he  was 
anxious  Isabella  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  that  Vi'ere  the  case,  of  speak- 
ing to  him. 

Lord  Murray  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  Isabella  was  a  prey  to  contending 
feelings,  which  incapacitated  her  from 
answering  more  than  yes  or  no  to  the 
few  questions  Lord  Murray  put  to  her. 
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After  going  the  same  insipid  round 
again  and  again,  Mr.  Slender  declared 
"  that  he  was  fagged  to  death,"  and  the 
party  began  to  make  their  retreat. 

If  Isabella  had  been  terrified  at  their 
entrance  to  Vauxhall,  her  sensation  may 
be  conceived  upon  her  exit  from  it.  The 
dreadful  confusion  of  carriages  and 
horses;  of  men  and  link-boys;  the  shock- 
ing language  which  assailed  her  ears  on 
every  side,  made  her  cling  fast  to  Mr. 
Slender  ;  and  Lord  Murray,  who  saw  her 
fears,  requested  permission  to  attend 
them  home.  Almost  sinking  with  terror, 
Isabella  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  pro- 
posal;  and  having  taken  his  arm,  he,  in 
a  low  voice,  entreated  she  would  not 
betray  him,  and  then  very  politically  of- 
fered his  other  arm  to  Mrs.  Slender,  and 
in  this  procession  they  reached  Somers*- 
town.  As  soon  as  his  lordship  was  gone, 
Mrs.  Slender  asked  Isabella  where  she 
had  first  seen  that  handsome  Mr.  Frank- 
lin ?  a  question  Isabella  pretended   not 
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to  hear;  and,  complaining  of  great  fatigue, 
she  lighted  her  candle  and  withdrew.  *'  I 
am  not  quite  sure/'  observed  Mrs.  Slen- 
der, "  that  I  shall  like  that  young  spark  to 
wisit  here;"  and  after  a  long  confabu- 
lation, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slender  agreed  that 
it  might  be  improper  to  encourage  the 
young  man's  visits  until  they  knev/  some- 
thing more  about  him.  "  But  I'll  ask  my 
lady  about  it,"  continued  Mrs.  Slender. 

**  Hang,  my  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Slender; 
**  can't  I  forbid  him  my  house  without 
asking  my  lady's  permission  ?  A'n't  I  an 
Englishman  ?  and  is  not  my  house  my 
castle?  Now  it's  in  ray  mind,  that  it 
wouldn't  be  civil  to  refuse  him  admit- 
tance, if  so  be  he  should  call  to-morrow. 
He  needn't  see  miss,  and  I  thinks  him  a 
very  pleasant  young  man." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Slender,"  said  his  loving 
wife,  "  I  say  no ;  he  ought  not  to  come 
here,  and  I  sha'n't  hear  of  no  sitch  thing. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Giblett's  a  wery  pretty 
match  for  her." 
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**  Giblett!"  repeated  her  spouse :  *'  that 
presuming  puppy  !  Why  he  doesn't  de- 
serve to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
What  does  he  mean  by  coming  arter  ray 
Betsy  ?  Never  mind  him,  Betsy,  my  dear,'"' 
continued  Mr.  Slender  ;  *'  he's  not  worth 
a  thought.  The  man,"  rejoined  Slender, 
*'  who  could  keep  company  with  a  pretty 
girl,  and  leave  her  without  good  rea- 
son, why  he  is  not  v/orth  that,*'  continued 
he,  snapping  his  fingers.  "  Oh,  yes, 
he's  a  pretty  fellow,  truly,  a  powdered 
Jackanapes!  I  can  tell  him  he's  no  fish 
for  my  market  ^  and  if  he  doesn't  let 
miss  alone,  he  shall  know  my  mind  in  a 
way  he  won't  like.  Never  mind  him, 
my  girl,"  said  the  fond  father,  patting 
Betsy's  cheek :  "  it's  hard,  indeed,  if 
such  a  pretty  face  as  that,  witli  a  good 
heart,  can't  get  a  better  husband  than 
Mr.  Jack.  He  was  always  a  sneaking 
puppy  1" 

Row   long    Mr.   Slender  might   ha\^e 
gone  on  we  cannot  say ;  for  he  sat,  sip- 
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ping  his  rum  and  water,  and  talking, 
without  perceiving  that  his  wife,  over- 
come by  the  fatigues  of  the  evening,  had 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  Somnus,  till  one  of 
her  nasal  cadences  startled  him.  Mrs. 
Slender  seldom  slept  without  accompany- 
ing herself  in  this  melodious  manner. 
''  Come,  wife,"  said  Mr.  Slender,  "  I 
see  you  are  knocked  up ;  let  's  go  to 
bed.'^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth: 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 
Or  else  misgrafted  in  respect  of  years; 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends : 
Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice — 
War,  death,  or  sickness,  did  lay  siege  to  it ; 
Making  it  momentary  as  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow — short  as  any  dream. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

ly  order  to  account  for  Lord  Mur- 
ray's appearance  at  Vauxhall,  we  must 
return  to  that  day  upon  which  Mrs. 
Slender  made  her  important  visit  to 
Lady  Annandale,  communicating  young 
Mr.  Giblett's  proposal  to  Miss  Tem- 
pleton.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
her  ladyship  called  back  Mrs.  Slender, 
lest  she  should  meet  Lord  Murray, 
and  detained  her  till  she  supposed  he 
was  gone  out :  his  lordship,  however, 
stopped  to  seal  a  letter,  and  he  overheard 
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the  conversation  which  passed  between 
Mrs.  Slygo  and  Mrs.  Slender  as  they 
descended  the  stairs.  He  instantly  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  the  Dawlish  hidy,  whose 
mellifluous  tones,  as  she  demanded  Miss 
Templeton,  he  had  never  forgotten.  He 
immediately  rang  the  bell  for  John 
Wilson ;  but  John  w^as  out,  and  Lord 
Murray  with  great  impatience  awaited  his 
return.  He  did  not  choose  to  follow  this 
vroman  himself,  lest  he  should  be  recog- 
nised ;  and,  therefore,  was  compelled  to 
endure  his  present  uncertainty  for  some 
time,  as  John  had  been  sent  by  I.ady 
Annandale  to  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
When  he  waited  upon  his  master,  the  latter 
told  him  that  he  must  find  out  from  Slygo, 
but  quite  as  if  by  chance,  who  that 
woman  was,  and  where  she  lived,  who 
had  paid  Lady  Annandale  a  visit  just 
before  her  ladyship  took  her  morning 
drive.  Wilson  immediately  set  to  work, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  dis- 
covered the  secret.  Lord  Murray  had 
accompanied  his  mother  upon  this  even- 
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ing  to  the  play,  and  John  was  afraid  to  go 
to  Somers'»town  without  further  permis- 
sion. 

On  the  following  morning  the  young 
lord  was  obliged  to  attend  the  levee  ; 
and  during  his  absence  Lady  Annandale 
had  detained  John  so  late,  in  executing 
various  communications  for  her,  that 
when  Lord  Murray  returned,  John  had 
no  information  to  give  him. 

Lady  Annandale  had  been  particularly 
watchful  over  all  John's  actions  of  late, 
and  she  made  a  point  of  employing  him 
whenever  her  son  was  out,  hoping  that 
she  might  find  out  from  some  expression 
of  impatience  of  the  faithful  John,  that 
he  had,  as  Mrs.  Slender  would  have  said, 
other  jish  to  fry.  But  John's  phlegmatic 
silence  baffled  all  her  skill,  and  when  his 
lord  returned  from  the  levee,  he  requested 
he  might  have  ^  permission  to  go  to  the 
play,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  duty.  The  old 
man  did  not  like  to  complain  of  Lady 
Annandale's  detention  of  him  ;  but  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  quit  the 
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house  before  his  master  if  he  could  get 
permission  to  go  the  play — **  and  then, 
if  your  lordship  will  meet  me  at  the  park- 
gate  which  comes  into  Piccadilly,"  con- 
tinued John,  ^'  I  will  bring  you  the  in- 
telligence you  want." 

With  this  round-about  story  he  got  the 
permission  he  wanted  ;  and,  setting  off 
post-haste  for  Green-street,  where  he  ar- 
rived just  as  the  party  were  stepping  into 
the  coach,  he  heard  Jack  Giblett  order  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  Westminster-bridge. 
As  the  maid  stood  gaping  after  them, 
John  said — "  This  is  Mr.  Slender's  house, 
is  it  not?"  and,  upon  receiving  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  he  inquired  fur- 
ther— If  the  party  in  that  coach  were  not 
going  to  Vauxhall  ? — The  girl  said  yes. 
John  now  posted  back  to  the  park-gate, 
and  detailed  to  his  master  the  particulars 
he  had  just  learnt. 

"  Gone  to  Vauxhall!"  ejaculated  Lord 
Murray,  *'  in  such  company.  Good  hea- 
vens !    Call  a  coach,  John,  and  do  you 
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get  up  behind;  you  shall  accompany  me 
to  Vauxhall."  But  John  was  of  a  social 
disposition,  and  he  declined  the  offer, — 
because  the  company  at  such  places  made 
the  pleasure,  and  **  he  shouldn't  have  no 
pleasure  by  himself." 

Lord  Murray  ordered  the  coachman  to 
drive  quickly  to  Vauxhall,  and  he  ar- 
rived  there  when  "  night  was  at  odds 
with  morning."  Anxiously  he  looked 
on  every  side,  and  trod  with  impatient 
steps  the  different  walks.  At  the  sight 
of  Isabella  in  such  society  he  felt  incon- 
ceivable pain,  and  he  resolved,  that  having 
once  found  her,  he  would  not  lose  sight 
of  her,  nor  cease  his  inquiries,  till  he 
found  out  who  it  was  that  had  forcibly 
conveyed  her  from  her  friends.  But  the 
reader  is  already  privy  to  all  that  passed 
on  their  first  interview. 

On  the  following  morning,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  he  hastened  to  Somers'-town,  but 
was  refused  admittance.  Miss  Templeton 
was  said  to  be  out.    '*  But  I  wish  to  speak 
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with  Mr.  Slender — Mr.  Slender  is  at 
home  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  maid  ;  "  but 
I  can't  let  you  in  without  first  asking  him 
whether  you  may  come  in." 

Lord  Murray  stood  impatiently  at  the 
door,  till  Mr.  Slender  made  his  appear- 
ance :  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Slender,  bowing 
low,  "  you  must  have  nothing  to  say  to 
Miss  Templeton  ;  my  wife  is  afraid.  Lady 
Ann — hem !  I  mean  the  lady  who  put 
her  here,  would  be  angry ;  for  she  has 
promised  that  Miss  Templeton  shall  see 
no  one,  except  those  we  know  and  are 
well  acquainted  with  ;  and,  though  you 
were  so  very  gallant  to  the  ladies  last 
night,  that's  nothing  to  the  purpose : 
and  so,  sir,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  must  wish 
you  a  good  morning." 

Slender  was  on  the  point  of  shutting 
the  door,  when  Lord  Murray,  by  a  hasty 
movement,  prevented  him.  *'  I  wish,  Mr. 
Slender,"  continued  he,  ''  you  would 
allow  me  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  you  ;  that  is  all  I  want." 

N  2 
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"  Why,  as  far  as  that  goes/'  replied  tlie 
good  man,  who  longed  very  much  to  let 
him  in,  "  I  am  not  particular  about  that." 

His  lordship  profited  by  this  relenting 
speech,  and  followed  Mr.  Slender  into 
the  parlour.  "  May  I,"  said  Lord 
Murray,  "  ask  how  Miss  Templeton 
does  this  morning?'* 

"  Miss  Templeton  is  very  well,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Slender  ;  "  but  you\^e  some  at 
else  to  say  to  me,  and  there's  no  time  to 
lose.  My  mistress  will  soon  be  home 
from  market ;  and,  though  you  contrived 
last  night  to  keep  her  in  good  humour, 
yet,  I  assure  you,  she  is  not  best  tem- 
pered in  a  morning.  So  I  think,  ex- 
cuse me,  sir,  that  you  had  better  be  gone 
before  she  comes  home,  for  she  is  rather 
apt  in  her  speech  ;  and " 

At  this  moment,  Isabella,  unconscious 
that  a  visitor  was  in  the  parlour,  opened 
the  door;  she  was  on  the  point  of  retiring, 
when  Lord  Murray,  rising  hastily,  begged 
only  one  word   with   her.     "  Are  you 
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quite  well  this  morning?''  said  he  ;  *'  may 
I  hope  that  my  inquiries  will  not  prove 
troublesome  ?'' 

Mr.  Slender,  who,  upon  the  entrance 
of  Isabella,  knew  not  what  to  do,  watched 
her  varying  cheek — and  felt  assured  that 
Mr.  Franklin  had  more  interest  in  his 
visits  than  he  chose  to  allow  ;  but,  recol- 
lecting that  he  himself  had  "  once  felt 
the  tender  passion,"  his  good  nature  got 
the  belter  of  his  prudence ;  and,  after 
ejaculating  "  Oh  dear!"  he  turned  to 
the  window,   and  began    to   hum — 

**  'Twas  summer — so  s{»ft!y  the  breezes  were 
blowing." 

Lord  Murray,  in  the  mean  while,  en- 
treated Isabella  would  tell  him,  in  a  few 
words,  how  he  could  effectually  assist  her 
in  extricating  herself  from  her  unknown, 
yet  powerful  persecutors. 

'*  Unknown  i"  repeated  Isabella  ;  "  is 
it  possible  that  you  sliould  be  ignorant  of 
tiie  name  of  my  oppressor?" 

"  I  am,  indeed,'*  replied  his  lordship. 
*='  Dr.  Neville  did  not  even  hint  that  he 
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knew  liiem.  But  why  are  you  thus 
violently  agitated  ?  Ah,  Isabella  !"  (Mr. 
Slender  turned  quickly  round  at  this  ad- 
dress), and  Lord  Murray  corrected  him- 
self: "  tell  me,  I  entreat  you.  Miss  Tem- 
plcton,  what  I  can  do  to  restore  you  to 
your  friends  ?" 

Isabella's  heart  beat  to  so  violent  a  de- 
gree, and  her  colour  went  and  came  sa 
rapidly,  that  Lord  Murray  was  alarmed. 
**  Be  composed,  my  Isabella,"  said  his 
lordship,  in  an  under  voice  ;  **  I  will  pro- 
tect you  against  the  world." 

**  O,  mercy  on  us!"  said  Mr.  Slender; 
**  here  is  Mrs.  Slender,  panting  for 
breath,  and  there  is  my  lady's  carriage 
ibllowing,  as  I  declare." 

"What  lady?"  said  Lord  Murray,  going 
to  the  window.  *'My  mother's  carriage  T* 
he  exclaimed,  turning  to  look  at  Isabella : 
"  explain  this  mystery.  What  does  my 
mother  here  ?" 

"  She  is  my  protcclor,*'  replied  the 
terrified  girl — '*  my  persecutor !"  she  con- 
tinued,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
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'*  Your  protector  ! — your  persecutor, 
Isabella !  Impossible  !" 

Isabella  heard  the  step  of  the  carriage 
fall — "  Save  me  !"  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands.  *'  Oh,  heavens  !  what  will  become 
of  me ! — Save  me,  Lord  Murray,  from 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Lady  Annan- 
dale." 

*^  With  my  life,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Slender,  in  the  mean  while,  stood 
shaking  with  fear.  "  Lord  Murray  1" 
he  repeated — "  Lord  Murray !  Oh,  here's 
a  fine  to  do!  But  don't  look  so  pale,  miss ; 
don't  be  so  frightened  :  I'll  make  the 
best  of  it — but  pray  don't  faint. — Oh 
dear!  here  they  come,"  continued  he, 
as  the  footsteps  of 'Lady  Annandale  and 
those  of  his  wife  resounded  in  the  passage. 

Isabella,  unable  to  move,  kept  her  seat; 
and  Lord  Murray,  for  the  second  time  in 
his  life,  felt  himself  equal  to  encounter 
the  violence  of  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Slender  had  so  many  curtsies  to 
make  to  Lady  Annandale,  that  she  did  not 
at  first  see  any  one  but  her  husband.  Lady 
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Annandale's  start,  the  expression  in  her 
countenance,  and  the  agitation  which 
shook  her  whole  frame,  quickly  compelled 
Mrs.  Slender  to  turn  round ;  when  per- 
ceiving Isabella  motionless  and  Mr. 
FranJdm  standing  haughtily  by  her  side, 
the  whole  truth  appeared  to  come  before 
her.  In  a  voice  bordering  upon  a  scream, 
she  began  her  own  defence ;  then  an 
abuse  of  her  husband  ;  and  lastly,  she 
commenced  an  attack  upon  Isabella. 

*'  Miss  Templeton  is  not  to  be  insulted," 
said  Lord  Murray,  haughtily. 

'*  Insulted!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Slender, 
"  how  came  Mr.  Franklin  to  insult  my  fa- 
mily? Was'n't  it  enough  that  you  intruded 
last  night  at Wauxhall^ — last  night,  sir  ?"  As 
she  uttered  these  words  she  turned  round, 
as  if  to  appeal  to  Lady  Annandale ;  but 
her  ladyship's  look  paralysed  her. 

*'  Leave  us,"  said  Lady  Annandale;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slender  immediately  left  the 
room.  "  Mr.  Franklin,"  continued  her  la- 
dyship with  bitter  irony,  "  pray  be  seated." 
Lord  Murray  coloured  highly;  and  Lady 
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Annandale,  who  saw  her  advantage,  re- 
sumed her  speech,  in  the  same  taunting 
style,  ''  May  I  ask  Mr.  Franklin  the  mo- 
tives of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Slender's  ?  Was 
it  to  see  Mrs.  Slender  or  her  accomplished 
daughter,  or  possibly,"  she  continued 
with  a  supercilious  smile,  ''  it  was  the  all 
attractive  Miss  Templeton,  whose  wiles 
at  Dawlish  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal 
to  you  both  ?" 

Lord  Murray  haughtily  paced  the  room  ; 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  he 
stopped  before  his  mother:  "Say  no  more! 
for  mercy's  sake,  say  no  more,"  he  replied, 
'*  unless  you  would  annihilate  us  both." 

*'  Miss  Templeton,"  resumed  Lady 
Annandale,  turning  to  Isabella,  and 
affecl!ing  an  air  of  commiseration,  "  I 
pity  you — I  am  sorry  for  you.  This  hot- 
headed boy  has  no  doubt  assured  you 
upon  his  honour  that  he  is  paying  honour- 
able addresses  to  you.  But  what  depend- 
ance  can  there  be  upon  the  promises  of  a 
man  who  would  condescend  to  falsehood 
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and  relinquish  his  name?  I  have  no 
doubt  you  fancied  him  sincere  ;  but  young 
men  will  make  professions/' 

"  Mother !"  exclaimed  Lord  Murray, 
interrupting  her,  "  Lady  Annandale," 
continued  he,  grasping  her  arm,  and  with 
difficulty  articulating  the  words,  '*  Lady 
Annandale,  beware  what  you  do  T' 

Pier  ladyship  looked  astonished  at  him  ;. 
and  Isabella,  profiting  by  tliis  pause, 
rose,  and  curtsying  to  Lady  Annandale, 
she  proudly  said,  "  Your  ladyship  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  on  my  ac- 
count. Let  me  but  return  to  my  friends, 
and  I  will  makeyou  a  solemn  promise '' 

'^  Stop!  Isabella,'*  said  Lord  Murray, 
**  stop  ! — make  no  rash  promises.' 

"  lleturn  to  your  friends!"  said  Lady 
Annandale,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  con- 
tempt ;  "  and  who  would  believe  the  pro- 
mise of  an  inexperienced  girl,  when  the 
gliltering  bauble  of  a  coronet  was  dazzling 
before  her  eyes?  No,"  continued  her 
ladyship,  *'  you  shall  not  return  to  7/our 
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friends ;  I  shall  not  trust  to  your  promises, 
neither  shall  I,  in  future,  depend  upon 
Lord  Murray's  honour.  Yet  you  shall  not 
stay  here/'  continued  her  ladyship,  for- 
getting her  usual  prudence. 

"Lady  Annandale,"  said  Lord  Murray, 
"  remove  Miss   Templeton  beyond  my 
knowledge,  and  I  swear  I  will  quit  Eng- 
land, and  you  shall  never  see  me  more.** 
The  solemnity  of  his  manner  terrified 
Isabella.  *'  Lord  Murray,"  she  said,  ap- 
proaching him,  "lentreatyou  will  forbear 
this  conversation.  Oh,lookatyour  mother; 
shewillfiint.  Merciful  Heaven!"  she  con- 
tinued, bursting  into  tears,  '*  why  am  I 
the  cause  of  all  this  misery?"     She  ap- 
proached Lady  Annandale,  who,  almost 
convulsed  by  her   mental   feelings,   had 
sunk  into  a  chair;  but    by  an   effort  to 
which  such  minds  as  hers  v/ere  only  equal, 
she  indignantly  exclaimed,  '*  Aj)proacIi 
me  not,  Isabella,  thou  base  destroyer  of 
all  my  hopes  !     Murray,"  she  continued^ 
*'you  will  accompany  me  home?" 
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**  Provided  your  ladyship  will  give  me 
a  solemn  promise  that  I  shall  find  Miss 
Templeton  here  to-morrow,  and  that  I 
shall  have  free  access  to  her.  I  will 
not,"  continued  he,  with  energy,  "  quit 
this  house  without  such  a  promise." 

Lady  Annandale  rang  the  bell  violently: 
**  Order  my  carriage,  if  you  please.  Do 
you  choose  to  accompany  me  home,  Mur- 
ray ?"  she  continued,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  passion. 

•'Conditionally/'  replied  his  lordship, 
as  he  placed  himself  by  Isabella. 

Lady  Annandale  saw  it  was  in  vain  to 
contend  the  point  at  this  moment ;  and 
therefore,  addressing  Mrs.  Slender,  she 
said,  "  Lord  Murray  will  call  to-morrow 
upon  Miss  Teuipleton." 

Isabella's  colourless  lips  and  cheeks 
were  covered  with  a  burning  glow  at  these 
words ;  but  it  fled  as  Lady  Annandale 
wished  Miss  Templeton  a  good  morning. 
Indeed  it  appeared  as  if  all  circum- 
stances combined  to  give  strength  to  an 
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affection  of  which  Isabella  herself  hadbeen 
ignorant  until  very  lately  ;  but  the  quick 
beating  of  her  heart,  when  Lady  Annan- 
dale  said  her  son  wouldcallonthe  morrow, 
began  to  convince  her  that  a  total  re- 
signation of  him  would  be  a  ta^k  almost 
beyond  her  power. 

When  Lady  Annandale  and  Lord 
Murray  were  gone,  Isabella  immediately 
retired  to  her  own  room,  and  left  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Slender  in  high  altercation  upon  the 
subject  of  his  lordship's  visit. 

The  poor  man  defended  himself  as 
well  as  he  could ;  but  he  had  little  to  say 
that  was  convincing  to  Mrs.  Slender,  till 
he  resorted  to  his  usual  dose  of  flattery. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  he,  ''  I  couldn't 
but  feel  for  them :  when  I  found  out  by 
Miss's  looks  that  they  were  sweethearts, 
ah  !  thinks  I  to  myself,  how  hard  I  should 
have  thought  it,  if  when  I  was  courting 
Miss  Betsy  Pottle,  some  cross-grained 
woman  should  have  thought  of  interrupt- 
ing us !   Ah,  my  dear  wife,"  continued 
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he,  rising  and  giving  Mrs.  Slender  a  kiss, 
which  resembled  that  of  Petruchio  in  the 
church,  "  I  would  have  broken  my  heart 
to  have  seen  you  look  so  pitiful  as  Miss 
did — and  so  frightened;  and  besides,  she 
put  me  in  mind  of  you  when  you  looked 
so  frightened,  when  your  wicked  brother 
popped  me  into  the  water." 

"  La  !  Slender  !"  replied  the  wife,  sub- 
dued by  these  sentimental  recollections, 
and  this  well-timed  flattery  of  her  good 
man, ''  La!  Slender,"  said  she,  trying  to 
blush,  "  you  are  sitch  a  one!"' 

This  was  the  moment  of  triumph  for 
Mr.  Slender,  and  the  more  completely 
to  secure  her  good  humour,  as  much  on 
Isabella'^  account  as  on  his  own,  he 
slipped  a  two  pound  note  into  her  hand, 
and  told  her  to  buy  a  shawl  with  it. 

Who  will  condemn  flattery  without  re- 
serve ?  They  only  who  have  never  felt  its 
necessity.  Mr.  Slenderwas  a  kind-hearted 
man  ;  he  loved  peace  and  quietness;  and 
although   very   possibly   his  professions 
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S'iiight  sometimes  exceed  their  veracity, 
yet  he  was  to  be  excused  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  charity,  for  sometimes  indulging 
himself  in  poetical  fancies.  Unless  he 
liad  occasionally  overstepped  the  usual 
track  of  his  compeers,  his  own  life,  and 
that  of  his  daughter  and  servant,  would 
have  been  perfectly  miserable ;  but  the 
dexterity  with  v;hich  he  often  averted, 
and  sometimes  stayed  the  coming  storm, 
was  worthy  of  imitation.  When  there> 
fore  Isabella  descended  to  tea,  she  found 
the  lady  of  the  liouse  in  high  good  hu- 
mour. This  was  an  agreeable  surprise  : 
not  one  word  was  said  of  Mr.  Franklin, 
and  the  evening  passed  away  much  as 
usual,  in  amicable  squabbles  at  xc/iisky  and 
those  witty  observations  which  that  game 
always  drew  fiom  Ivlr.  Slender. 

Early  in  the  morning  Isabella's  peace 
was  disturbed  bv  the  foliowinfir  letter 
from  Lady  Annandale. 

''  Lord  Murray  has  convinced  Lady 
Annandwale  that  Miss  Templeton  was  not 
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privy  to  their  meeting  of  yesterday. 
Lady  Annandale  is  therefore  anxious 
that  the  subject  should  be  forgotten,  more 
particularly  as  it  might  impede  Isabella's 
prospects  in  life  ;  as  the  deserving  young 
man  who  is  so  desirous  of  being  united 
to  her  might  possibly  take  offence  at  the 
publicity  of  an  affair  which  would  reflect 
upon  the  prudence  of  his  future  wife." 

At  this  part  of  the  letter  Isabella 
paused.  '*  Is  it  possible/'  said  she,  men- 
tally, "  that  Lady  Annandale  can  be  se- 
rious in  thus  insulting  me  with  the  most 
distant  idea  of  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Gib- 
lett  ?"  Her  heart  swelled  with  indignation 
as  she  resumed  the  perusal  of  the  letter 
thus : 

*'  Lord  Murray  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  quit  England  without  one  more  inter- 
view with  Isabella:  to-morrow  in  the 
evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  he  will  call 
at  Mrs.  Slender's  ;  but  let  Isabella  beware 
how  she  gives  the  least  encouragement 
to  his  boyish  hopes,  or  to  her  own  ambi- 
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tious  desires.  Let  her  receive  Lord  Mur- 
ray as  a  stranger,  nor  dare  by  a  hint  con- 
vey to  his  mind  that  this  childish  passion 
is  reciprocal  on  her  part.  Her  own  fate 
depends  upon  this  interview,  which, 
though  it  will  be  apparently  unobserved, 
will  yet  be  heard  and  seen  by  one  who 
cannot  be  deceived  where  she  is  so  deeply 
interested.  Let  Miss  Templeton  again 
remember  tliat  lier  fate  depends  upon 
this  interview.  Let  her  remember  her 
first  dwelling  in  London,  and  the  despe- 
rate character  of  her  host.  Let  her  re- 
member this,  and  tremble.  Stentor  still 
lives." 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  threw  Isa- 
bella into  the  most  violent  agitation.  She 
dreaded  the  interview  of  the  evening — 
adopted  a  thousand  plans,  rejected  them 
all  j  formed  others  anew,  and  these  too 
were  set  aside  as  impracticable  or  impro- 
bable of  success. 

Every  footstep  along  the  flagged  pave- 
m-ent  caused  an  involuntary  start,  and 
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when  at  last  a  double  knock  announced 
a   visitor,     her    trembling    limbs    could 
scarcely    support    her     agitated    frame. 
With  difficulty  she  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  when  she  entered  the  apartment  dig- 
nified   with   the    name    of  dining-room, 
Lord  Murray,  whose  looks  bespoke  love 
and   tenderness,   advanced  towards   her 
with  much  anxiety.     "  You  are  ill,  Isa- 
bella, very  ill,'*  said  his  lordship,  taking 
her  hand.     **  You  should  have  some  ad- 
vice :    the  scene  of  yesterday  has  been 
too  much  for  you ;  but  I  have  news  to 
communicate  will  give  you  pleasure :   I 
wrote  yesterday  to  Dr.  Neville,  and  told 
him  I  had   seen  you ;  that  you  were  in 
some  degree  fortunately  situated  ;    that 
Mr.   Slender,    under   a   rough    exterior, 
possessed  an  excellent  heart." 

Isabella  scarcely  heard  Lord  Murray, 
for  the  soft  closing  of  a  door  in  the  ad- 
joining room  had  riveted  her  attention. 
Was  it  possible  that  Lady  Annandale 
would  so  fiir  forget  herself  as  to  become  u 
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listener?  Lord  Murray  looked  amazed  at 
the  inattention  she  evinced. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Isabella,"  continued 
his  lordship,  "  that  you  can  be  so  per- 
fectly insensible  to  what  I  am  saying  ?  If 
you  have  no  interest  in  me,  have  you  for^ 
gotten  your  best  friend,  Dr.  Neville?" 

"  Forgotten  Dr.  Neville!"  she  repeated, 
with  a  deep  sigh  ;  '*  would  to  Heaven  I 
had  never  quitted  his  paternal  roof  for  a 
single  day !  Oh,  that  I  had  never  gone 
to  Dawlish  !"  Lord  Murray  looked  im- 
patient. "  What  misery  has  not  that  ex- 
cursion heaped  upon  me  !  My  lord,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  you  know  not  what  mi- 
series I  have  endured  since  my  hasty 
departure  from  Devonsliire — a  repetition 
of  them  would  annihilate  me  !"  She  rose 
from  her  seat  as  she  added,  *'  Farewell, 
my  lord  :  if  you  value  Isabella's  happi- 
ness, you  will  think  of  her  no  more  !'* 

"  Not  think  of  you !"  reiterated  Lord 
Murray.  *'  Not  think  of  you,  Isabella, 
if  I  value  your  happiness !  I  did  not  anti- 
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cipate  such  a  meeting  as  this  : — so  colJ, 
so  formal — Isabella — nay,  stay, hear  me — 
what  have  you  to  fear,  that  thus  you 
tremble?" 

"  Every  thing  !''  was  her  reply,  as  she 
endeavoured  to  withdraw  her  hand,  which 
Lord  Murray  had  again  seized.  "  Every 
thing,  if  I  prolong  an  interview  so  pain- 
ful— so  dangerous  to  us  both  !"  She  re- 
peated the  last  words  in  an  under  tone. 

"  You  must  not  leave  me  thus — I  can- 
not, will  not  part  with  you,  without  some 
further  explanation  !"  replied  Lord  Mur- 
ray. "  Pardon  me,  Isabella,  for  being 
thus  positive  ;  but  I  must  explain  to  you 
the  result  of  my  conference  with  my  mo- 
ther last  night.  I  have  promised  to  leave 
England  for  one  twelvemonth;  and  she, 
on  her  part,  has  promised,  that  if,  at  the 
close  of  that  twelvemonth,  you  will  con- 
sent to  bless  me  with  your  heart  and  hand, 
she  will  not  oppose  our  union.  Say,  then, 
dearest  Isabella,  you  will  then  be  mine! 
Let  me,  ere  I  go,  receive  some  proof  of 
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your  esteem,  if  not  of  love^  to  cheer  the 
long  and  gloomy  hours  of  absence  !" 

Isabella  raised  her  eyes,  suffused  with 
tears.  **  Alas  !"  she  replied,  "  you  know 
not  what  you  ask.  I  can  give  no  pro- 
mise— but    of  this    be    sure,    that   Dr. 

Neville's  friend  can  never  be "  she 

stopped  suddenly.  ''  Oh,  go,  my  lord, 
go — ^yet,  ere  you  depart,  I  have  one 
poor  request  to  make.  The  perspective 
before  me  is  full  of  unknown  sorrows,  and 
I  foresee  misery  of  every  kind.'* 

^*  Give  me,  then,*'  quickly  rejoined 
Lord  Murray,  forgetting  his  promise  to 
his  mother ;  "  give  me,  then,  the  right 
of  protecting  you  from  those  ills."  Isa- 
bella looked  astonished.  "  Ah  !"  resumed 
Lord  Murray,  "  how  can  I  quit  England, 
and  leave  you  to  the  machinations  of " 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Isabella ;  "  for 
Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  forbear !  Allow 
me  to  depart." 

*'  Ycu  have  not  yet  made  your  re- 
quest," replied  his  lordship. 
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Isabella  stopped ;  and  Lord  Murray 
proceeded  thus  :  "  Heai*  me,  Isabella.  I 
have  a  friend  who  could,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  procure  a  special  licence  ; — nay, 
this  is  no  time  for  fastidious  ceremony — 
say  but  you  will  consent  to  a  secret  union, 
and  to-morrow  you  shall  be  mine,  beyond 
the  power  of  fate.'' 

Isabella  had  several  times  attempted 
to  interrupt  this  ill-judged,  inconsiderate 
speech  ;  but  his  lordship  continued  speak- 
ing with  so  much  rapidity,  that,  in  an 
agony,  she  disengaged  her  hand,  and  re- 
treated towards  the  door,  with  a  counte- 
nance strongly  expressive  of  terror  and 
reproach.  ''  You  will  ruin  yourself  and 
me,  by  this  intemperate  conduct,''  she  at 
length  said ;  "  obtain  for  me  permission 
to  correspond  with  Dr.  Neville  ;  and  now 
farewell,  my  lord!" 

Lord  Murray  followed  her.  **  Why  do 
you  thus,  in  idea,  augment  your  sorrows 
— augment  the  dangers  of  your  situation  ? 
Listen  to  me,  1  entreat !  Oh,  Isabella,  if 
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you  loved  me,  you  could  not  endure  to 
see  me  thus  agonized — could  not  thus 
resist  my  prayer  for  a  union,  which  would 
silence  every  fear.  Consent,  then,  be- 
loved Isabella." 

"  Never— never,"  was  Isabella's  reply, 
*'  wull  I  consent  to  do  that,  which  you,  in 
cooler  moments,  might  repent."  She  shud- 
dered, as  she  pronounced  the  last  words. 
'*  I  may  be  unfortunate",  she  resumed, 
**  persecuted,  slandered;  but  let  me  pre- 
serve my  own  esteem,  as  the  surest  safe- 
guard to  yours.  Do  not,  therefore,  unless 
you  wish  to  drive  me  hence,  do  not  allude 
to  a  secret  union.  If,  at  the  twelvemonth's 

end ' '  she  blushed  deeply  as  she  spoke ; 

but  the  flush  of  love  was  succeeded  by  the 
paleness  of  terror — a  sudden  recollection 
recurred,  and  struck  terror  to  her  heart. 

Lord  Murray  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her,  and  promised  most  solemnly  never 
to  allude  to  a  subject,  at  which  her  de- 
licacy so  forcibly  revolted  ;  "  and  now, 
let  me  tell  you,  that  I  have  already  ob- 
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talned  leave  for  your  free  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Neville.  I  have  still  much  to 
tell  you.  When  I  parted  from  you  yes- 
terday, I  expected  my  mother  would  have 
overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches  as  soon 
as  we  entered  the  carriage,  but  our  drive 
was  performed  in  total  silence.  Lady 
Annandale  did  not  speak  one  word  until 
we  entered  the  hall,  when  she  desired  the 
servant  to  say,  we  were  neither  of  us  at 
home  to  any  one  who  might  call — not 
even  to  Lady  Mary,  or  my  aunt,  Lady 
Murray.  Ah  !  Isabella,  would  to  Heaven 
she  would  place  you  with  them  during 
our  absence,  instead  of  Lady  Violet !  but 
I  am  interrupting  my  story.'' 

Isabella  became  so  interested,  that  she 
forgot  the  caution  given  her  in  the  letter, 
and  she  was  all  attention  to  his  lordship. 
**  I  know  the  name  of  Lady  Violet,"  she 
said  ;  *'  she  is  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Lindley." 
*A  sigh  followed  this  observation  ;  for  the 
recollection  of  her  ladyship's  name  was 
not  accompanied  with   any  pleasurable 
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sensation,  "  Pray  proceed,  my  lord,"  she 
added  ;  and  Lord  Murray  pursued  his 
communication  thus. 

*'  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  Lady 
Annandale  insisted  upon  a  promise,  that 
I  would  relinquish  all  idea  of  a  con- 
nexion with  you.  Pardon  me,  dear 
Isabella,  for  thus  shocking  your  feel- 
ings by  a  repetition  of  her  unjust  de- 
mands. Our  conversation  was  long  and 
animated,  but  I  need  not  tease  you  with 
the  details ;  suffice  it  to  inform  you,  that 
I  resolved  not  to  quit  England  until  you 
were  either  placed  under  Dr.  Neville's 
care,  or  in  a  situation  more  worthy  of 
you  than  your  present  residence.  I 
said  I  was  quite  certain  that  my  two 
aunts  would  be  happy  to  give  you  an 
asylum  ;  but  this  proposition  my  mother 
violently  opposed :  and,  after  musing- 
some  time,  she  said,  Lady  Violet  wanted 
a  companion  for  her  daughter,  and 
she  would  immediately  mention  you  to 
her  ladyship.     I   myself  intend  speak- 
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ing  to  my  two  aunts ;  and  I  am  very  sure 
they  will  pay  you  every  attention. 

Isabella's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  his  lord- 
ship thus  detailed  his  care  and  anxiety  for 
her  happiness  ;  and  she  began  to  express 
her  gratitude  for  his  affectionate  care  of 
her  welfare,  when  his  lordship,  inter- 
rupting her,  exclaimed,  ''  Talk  not  of 
gratitude — gratitude  is  too  cold  !" 

At  this  moment  something  fell  in  the 
next  room.  Isabella  started!  *' I  will 
not,"  she  continued,  forgetting  every  pru- 
dential feeling,  "  be  the  slave  of  such  ty- 
ranny !  We  are  overheard,  and  I  dare 
not  speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart ;  and 
so,  my  lord,  once  more  farewell !" 

"  Overheard  !"  Lord  Murray  repeat- 
ed ;  but  Isabella  had  so  suddenly  fled 
from  the  room,  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  prevent  her ;  and  he  left  the  house 
with  feelings  of  indignation  at  the  unge- 
nerous idea,  that  spies  should  be  placed 
upon  this  interview. 

Isabella   heard    the    door   close    after 
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Lord  Murray,  and  it  appeared  to  her  as 
if  it  had  shut  out  all  that  was  dear  to  her. 
His  anxious  care  for  her  comfort ;  his 
generous  resolution  of  securing  for  her 
the  protection  and  sanction  of  his  two 
aunts;  and  the  uninterrupted  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Neville,  promised 
through  his  means,  warmed  her  heart, 
and  bestowed  a  ray  of  hope  upon  the 
hitherto  cheerless  prospect,  which  she  had 
in  view  at  Lady  Violet's. 

After  some  little  time  passed  in  pleas- 
ing meditation,  she  prepared  to  go  down 
stairs ;  but,  upon  opening  her  door,  she 
heard  Mrs.  Slender  say,  "  You  may  de- 
pend upon  me,  my  lady." 

Somebody  then  went  down  stairs,  and 
Mrs.  Slender  called  for  "  the  chair.'* 
Soon  after  which  the  street  door  closed 
softly,  and  the  officious  lady  of  the  house 
went  into  the  parlour. 

*^  I  don't  like  this  underhand  work," 
said  Mr.  Slender,  as  his  wife  entered  the 
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room ;  **  I  don't  like  to  see  that  poor 
thing  so  abused." 

"  La!  Slender,  youVe  sitch  pretiklar 
notions  and  idears.  See  what  I've  got 
here ;  a  five  pound  note,  to  buy  me  a 
gown." 

'*  You've  got  gowns  enough/'  replied 
her  husband  with  more  asperity  than  was 
usual ;  "  besides,  I  could  give  you  more, 
if  you  want  more,  without  deceiving  that 
poor  girl :  for  my  part,  I  wonder  you 
have  the  heart  to  do  it." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  think  my  lady 
says  ?'*  replied  Mrs.  Slender.  *'  She  says, 
my  lord  could  marry  a  duke's  daughter, 
who  is  dying  for  love  of  him  ;  but  he 
won't  have  nothing  to  say  to  her,  because 
of  Miss  Templeton.  Only  think,  not  to 
have  a  duke's  daughter!*' 

*'  Hem  !"  said  Mr.  Slender,  who  was 
sometimes  troubled  with  a  short  cough. 
**  Here,  Miss  Templeton  is  coming;  now 
don't  go  to  huff  her." 
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When  Isabella  opened  the  door,  Mr. 
Slender  rose  and  placed  a  chair  for  her. 
This  little  attention  was  not  lost  upon 
Isabella,  whose  heart  had  been  cheered 
by  her  late  interview  with  Lord  Murray, 
as  it  convinced  her  of  his  truth  and  af- 
fection ;  and  she  returned  the  civility  of 
Mr.  Slender  by  a  smile  which  was  more 
eloquent  tl um  the  thanks  of  speech. 

Delighted  to  see  her  a  little  happy,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  jocose  humour;  and  his 
wife  more  than  once  ejaculated,  during 
the  evening,  her  best  humoured  and  most 
approving  exclamation  of-—*'  La  !  Slen- 
der, you  are  sitch  a  one !" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


For  thee,  fond  boy. 


If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  dost  but  sigh, 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  see  this  knack,  (as  never 
I  mean  thou  shah,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  succession  > 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin, 
Far  than  Deucalion  off! — Mark  thou  my  words. 

Winter's  Tale. 

On  the  following  morning,  Isabella  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  Lady  Annan- 
dale.  Before  she  obeyed  her  ladyshlp*s 
summons  to  the  parlour,  she  endeavoured 
to  fortify  her  mind ;  and  with  some  de- 
gree of  composure,  and  much  of  dignity, 
she  entered  the  room.  Lady  Annan- 
dale,  by  a  slight  movement  of  her  head, 
returned  Isabella's  graceful  salute.  A 
short  pause  ensued,  during  which  her 
ladyship  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
thought ;  at  length  she  said,  "  I  am 
come,  Isabella,  to  point  out  to  you  your 
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future  mode  of  conduct,  in  the  situation 
I  have  procured  for  you.  Lady  Violet, 
under  whose  protection  you  are  about  to 
be  phiced,  is  my  very  particular  friend : 
she  has  one  daughter,  Lady  Susan  Violet, 
who  is  so  very  condescending  as  to 
accept  you  as  her  companion.  I  shall 
remit  to  you  fifty  pounds  a  year;  a  sum 
which  will  enable  you,  with  economy,  to 
appear  like  a  gentlewoman,  though  it 
will  not  permit  you  to  vie  with  Lady 
Susan.  Lord  Violet  is,  I  believe,  a  good 
sort  of  man ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
you  will  find  his  house  an  agreeable 
home,  provided  you  conduct  yourself 
with  propriety.  There  is  one  caution  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  give  you — 
beware  ef  vanity.  Lady  Susan  Violet  is 
highly  accomplished ;  excelling  in  all 
those  points  of  education,  which  are  now 
considered  so  essential  to  ayoung  woman's 
establishment  in  life.  I  understand  you 
touch   the  harp   v/ith   taste  j    and  that, 
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although  you  have  little  skill,  you  sing 
with  feeling.  Do  not  be  anxious  to  dis- 
play these  talents; — much  of  your  hap- 
piness will  depend  upon  your  humility. 
Never  let  a  foolish  w^ish  to  exhibit  your 
superiority,  if  such  you  should  possess, 
prompt  you  to  bring  your  abilities  in 
contact  with  those  of  her  ladyship.  I 
know  but  little  of  Lady  Susan's  dis- 
position, but  she  is  a  girl  of  fashion, 
who  has  been  brought  up  with  high  no- 
tions ;  and  would  not,  therefore,  be  very 
likely  to  pardon  an  offence,  which  would 
confer  upon  her  the  mortifying  sensation 
of  inferiority. 

'^  You  have  my  full  permission  to  cor- 
respond with  Dr.  Neville  ;  but  no  per- 
sonal intercourse  must  take  |>iace  be- 
tween you.  As  for  your  return  to  Ol- 
denwood,  that  is  totally  out  of  the 
question.  Do  not  attempt  it,  therefore  ; 
for  by  so  doing  you  would  heap  misery 
upon  your  own  head.     Although  I  shall 
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be  on  the  Continent,  yet  I  shall  know  all 
that  passes  which  relates  to  you,  even  to 
the  minutest  circumstance.'* 

Here  her  ladyship  paused,  and  seemed 
expecting  an  answ^er ;  but  Isabella  was 
silent.  The  kindly  feelings  wliich  iiad 
impulsively  arisen,  as  Lady  Annandale 
pointed  out  to  her  the  path  she  should 
pursue  in  her  new  situation,  vanished  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  ladyship's  observa- 
tions. 

"  Have  you  no  answer,  Isabella?" 
said  Lady  Annandale  haughtily. 

"  Dr.  Neville,"  replied  Isabella,  im- 
prudently, but  perhaps  naturally,  "never 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  spy  upon 
my  actions ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  he 
never  had  reason  to  repent  his  con- 
fidence." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Lady  Annan- 
dale, "  you  speak  in  a  very  high  tone ; 
but  I  attribute  this  to  the  foolish  induU 
gence  of  Dr.  Neville,  who  no  doubt  fan- 
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cied  that  he  was  educating,  in  Isabella 
Terapleton,  some  future  duchess." 

As  her  ladyship  pronounced  these 
words,  she  looked  steadily  and  penetrat- 
ingly at  Isabella.  A  giddiness  seized  the 
latter,  and  she  caught  hold  of  the  table 
to  prevent  herself  from  falling.  Lady 
Annandale  became  very  pale  :  but,  soon 
recovering  herself,  she  added,  with  the 
tone  of  contempt, — "  He  too,  no  doubt, 
was  privy  to  Lord  Murray's  childish  folly, 
and  thought  to  secure  the  title  of  countess 
at  least  for  his  darling ;  but  I  am  happy  ta 
say,  Lord  Murray  is  now  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  his  folly ;  he  is  perfectly  aware 
of  the  snares  which  were  laid  for  him  ; 
and  to-morrow  he  accompanies  me  to 
France.  Had  you  been  wise,  you  would 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Giblett." 
[Isabella  looked  indignantly.]  "  I  fore- 
see,'* continued  her  ladyship,  "  that 
your  high  spirit  will  prove  your  bitterest 
foe.  Mr.  Giblett  is,  I  understand,  a  de- 
serving young  man." 
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A  double  knock  at  the  door  announced 
a  visitor ;  and  Isabella  recognised  the 
step  of  Lord  Murray  ere  he  entered  the 
parlour.  Lady  Annandale  rose  as  he  ap- 
peared. "  Murray  here  !"  exclaimed  her 
ladyship.  *'  But  you  will  say  farewell  to 
Miss  Templeton,  and  then  accompany 
me  home." 

'*  Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  his 
lordship,  '*  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ne- 
ville for  Miss  Templeton.  I  shall  not 
be  long  ;  but  I  claim  your  promise  of  free 
and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  Miss 
Templeton  during  the  few  hours  we  re- 
main in  England." 

Lady  Annandale  bit  her  lips. 

**  Besides  which,"  continued  his  lord- 
ship, "  I  have  undertaken  to  introduce 
her  to  my  aunt  Lady  Mary ;  who  has 
kindly  said  she  would  call  upon  Miss 
Templeton  this  forenoon." 

The  decisive  tone  in  which  Lord  Mur- 
ray spoke  this, — a  tone  which,  till  lately, 
he  had  never  assumed, — enraged  Lady 
Annandale. 
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'^  Murray  !**  said  her  ladyship  ;  **  this 
boyish  heroism  does  not  become  youi 
Miss  Templeton  needs  not  your  protect 
tion,  nor  the  sanction  of  Lady  Mary." 

**  I  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  pro- 
mise," replied  her  son,  '*  or  I  consider 
mine  no  longer  binding.  The  sacrifice 
1  have  made  to  filial  duty  demands  the 
greatest  indulgence  ;  and  I  am  fully  re- 
solved that  the  smallest  deviation  on  your 
part  shall  immediately  liberate  me  from 
my  engagement  also." 

Lady  Annandale's  countenance  as- 
snmed  the  expression  of  the  most  sove- 
reign contempt ;  and  Isabella,  too  much 
affected  at  being  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
agreement between  mother  and  son,  was 
leaving  the  room,  when  Lord  Murray 
said — 

''  Stay,  Isabella!"  and  his  words 
arrested  her. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Lady  Annandale  ;  '*  stay, 
Miss  Templeton,  and  witness  your  tri- 
umph. See  Lord  Murray,  whom  I  have 
cherished    with    the    fondest    love — he 
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who  owes  me  every  thing;  yes!"  she 
I'epeated  with  vehemence,  '^  everything  ; 
— more  than  his  imagination  can  fancy; 
see  him  treat  his  mother  with  contempt ! 
And  for  w^hom  ?  For  Miss  Templeton  ! 
But  let  Miss  Templeton  beware  of  driving 
me  to  extremities.  And  you.  Lord  Mur- 
ray, relinquish  all  idea  of  making  her 
your  wife  till  the  appointed  time.  If 
slie  assumes  the  title  of  Lady  Murray 
without  my  consent,  you  must  both  take 
the  consequences." 

Her  ladyship  paced  the  room  violently  -^ 
while  Lord  Murray  and  Isabella  gazed 
upon  the  extraordinary  being  before  them 
with  a  sensation  bordering  upon  terror, 
as  she  resumed  her  speech,  thus,  ad- 
dressing Isabella  : — 

*'  You  know  not  my  power — I  can 
make  you  loathe  your  very  existence!" 

Isabella  rose  from  her  seat, and  removed 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  as 
if  she  feared  some  dreadful  misfortune 
would  follow  this  exulting  and  tyrannous 
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threat  from  Lady  Annandale. — In  a  short 
time,  however,  she  recovered  herself;  and 
returning  to  her  former  station,  before 
her  ladyship,  she  said,  **  Your  ladyship 
has  forgotten  that  ere  you  can  reduce 
me  to  such  a  state  of  misery,  you 
must  first  deprive  me  of  my  own  es- 
teem. While  I  can  say,  such  misery 
is  not  the  result  of  my  own  devia- 
tion from  the  paths  of  virtue,  it  is  not 
in  your  ladyship's  power  to  make  me 
loathe  my  existence.  But  of  this  be  sure," 
she  added,  with  a  firm  voice,  "  that  not 
for  all  the  world  could  offer  would  I, 
persecuted  as  I  am,  and  apparently  at 
your  ladyship's  mercy,  exchange  situ- 
ations with  Lady  Annandale." 

Isabella  was  pale  as  death  when  she 
began  to  speak,  but  ere  she  had  con- 
cluded, the  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes  sparkled,  and  never  did  Lord 
Murray  perhaps  so  much  admire  our  he- 
roine as  at  this  moment,  when  she  rose 
superior  to  menaces,  which  would  have 
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overwhelmed  with  dismay  a  mind  of  an 
inferior  mould. 

His  admiration  was,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  strange  conduct  of  his  mo- 
ther, whose  countenance  betrayed  feel- 
ings his  lordship  could  not  define.  She 
looked  steadily  for  a  few  moments  at  Isa- 
bella ;  then,  with  both  her  hands  hiding 
her  face,  which  was  almost  convulsed, 
she  suddenly  sprang  from  her  seat,  and 
rushed'  out  of  the  house.  When  she 
entered  her  carriage,  a  passionate  flood 
of  tears  relieved  her  agitated  bosom  ^ 
and  convinced  her  that  she  was,  in  the 
midst  of  her  boasted  power,  a  prey  to 
the  bitterest  of  all  earthly  sufferings — the 
pangs  of  Remorse. 

Isabella's  heroism  had  vanished  with 
the  disappearance  of  Lady  Annandale, 
and  she  sunk  into  a  chair  as  her  ladyship 
left  the  room,  and  Lord  Murray  stood 
for  some  time  like  a  statue. 

Isabella  was  the  firat  to  speak. — 

''  My  lord,"  she  began  :  in  an  instant 
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he  was  by  her  side.  "  My  lord,"  she 
repeated,  "  I  know  not  what  right  Lady 
Annandale  has  to  assume  so  much  autho- 
rity over  me,  whom  she  wishes  to  stigma, 
tize  with  opprobrious  birth."  A  burning 
blush  overspread  her  face  a  she  uttered 
these  words.  "  But,"  she  resumed,  with 
energy,  *'  that  she  has  some  secret  mys- 
terious power,  I  have  deeply  experienced 
and  proved.  Let  me  entreat,  then" — 
her  voice  faltered  ;  but  recovering  her- 
self, she  proceeded  calmly  in  the  following 
words : — "  Let  me  entreat,  that  you  wi 
endeavour  to  forget  there  is  so  hapless 
a  being  in  the  world  as  Isabella  Tem- 
pleton." 

'<  Forget  you!"  cried  Lord  Murray; 
"  Never,  Isabella,  by  heaven !  nor  will 
I  relinquish  you  :  you  are  not,  you  can- 
not be  serious  yourself  in  this  request. — 
Be  composed,  while  I  coolly  and  calmly 
point  out  to  you  how  much  your  fears 
exaggerate  the  extent  of  my  mother's 
power  and  your  own  danger.  Are  you 
not  in  England  ?" 
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Isabella  looked  incredulous.  "I  judge 
from  experience,"  said  she  ;  **  you,  my 
lord,  according  to  your  wishes.  Par- 
don me,  my  lord,  but  you  must,  ere 
you  quit  England,  thoroughly  understand 
my  ideas  upon  the  subject  which  has 
caused  your  mother  so  much  indigna- 
tion and  me  so  much  misery.  I  am  dis- 
owned, and  forsaken  by  those  who  should, 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  have  protected  me  ; 
yet  I  have  too  much  respect  for  myself  to 
steal  into  any  family  whatever,  much 
more  to  enter  it  in  opposition  to  its 
chief  member."  Lord  Murray  looked  im- 
patient as  she  continued  thus :  '*  Unequal 
marriages  may  by  chance  prove  for- 
tunate ;  but  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Lindley 
say,  that,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, they  are  unpropitious." 

"  If,"  interrupted  Lord  Murray,  "you 
felt  tlie  slightest  affection,  Isabella,  you 
could  not  argue  thus  coolly  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  tortures  me  to  glance  upon.  I 
begin  to  think  I  am  totally  indifferent  to 
you,  and  that  you  have  other  motives  for 
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refusing  to  accept  me  as  your  future 
protector  than  my  mother's  opposition. 
Perhaps  you  are  offended  that  I  have 
given  her  a  solemn  promise  not  to  cor- 
respond with  you  during  the  next  twelve- 
month ;  but  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
served to  myself  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
of  you,  by  securing  the  friendship  of  my 
aunt,  Lady  Mary  Annandale. 

"  At  the  end  of  that  twelvemonth  we 
shall  return  to  England ;  and  then,  my 
Isabella,  we'll  not  fear  the  threats  of  Lady 
Annandale  nor  her  contempt. — As  my 
wife,"  continued  his  lordship,  '*you  will 
be  sheltered  from  the  one,  and  placed 
above  the  other.' ' 

There  was  something  in  this  speech 
Isabella  did  not  quite  approve,  though 
perhaps  she  could  not  have  pointed  out 
what  it  was  that  gave  her  offence ;  yet 
she  was  silent. 

"How cold  you  are,  Isabella! "said  Lord 
Murray,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  motionless 
form. — '*  Is  it  possible,"  continued  he, 
"  that  you  can   witness  my  sorrow,  my 
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agony  at  parting  with  you,  without  one 
word  of  encouragement — one  word  of 
kind  and  consoling  promise  ?  Ah  !  I  fear 
that  in  the  vortex  of  fashion,  Murray 
will  be  soon  forgotten.  Fool  that  I  was 
to  urge  your  removal  from  this  homely 
dwelling. — Isabella,"  continued  he,  pas- 
sionately, "  speak  to  me;  though  it  should 
be  to  say  you  hate  me,  yet  speak  to 
me:  I  could  endure  any  thing  better  than 
this  freezing  silence.'*  Isabella  sighed 
deeply.  *'  I  cannot,  will  not  quit  England 
in  this  state  of  uncertainty,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  paced  the  room. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Isabella,  "  you  ter- 
rify  me  by  this  violence. — I  exact  no 
promise  from  you,"  she  continued  mourn- 
fully ;  *'  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
your  honour;  why,  then,  shouldyou  doubt 
mine  ?     But  to  convince  you  I  am  not 

unwilling  to  gratify  your  wishes " 

'  Unwilling!''  repeated  Lord  Mur- 
ray :  **  do  not,  Isabella,  by  this  heartless 
language,   do  not  chill  my  inmost   soul. 
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Ah!  if  you  loved,  you  would  find  other 
language  than  this.  No,  no,  Isabella,  I  see 
how  it  is ;  Murray,  as  the  son  of  Lady 
Annandale,  is,  in  your  eye,  your  perse- 
cutor also." 

His  agitation  prevented  his  continu- 
ing ;  and  Isabella  endeavouring  to  collect 
herself,  made  many  ineffectual  efforts  to 
speak  j  but  her  feelings,  harassed  by  her 
late  interview  w^ith  Lady  Annandale,  were 
too  much  for  her ;  and,  unable  to  articu- 
late, she  sat  the  picture  of  despair. 

"  Isabella — my  dear  Isabella,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Murray,  "  I  will  not  tor- 
ture you  thus  :  forgive  me  ;  I  will  be  more 
calm,  only  say  you  forgive  me." 

Isabella  endeavoured  to  smile  ;  but  the 
effort  was  vague,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
Lord  Murray  now  used  every  means  in 
his  power  to  soothe  her,  and  induce  her 
to  give  him  some  assurance  of  her  affec- 
tion. 

"  At  least,"  said  he,  ''  let  me  quit  Eng- 
land with  the  idea  that  tliere  is  one  being: 
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in  the  world  who  is  not  insensible  to  my 
future  destiny  ;  that  you^  Isabella,  will 
sometimes  think  of  me  !" 

Isabella  felt  every  instant  how  danger- 
ous it  was  to  prolong  an  interview  which 
was  so  painful  to  them  both, 

**  What  would  you  have  me  say?*'  she 
cried.  '*  Alas!  I  fear  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
deeply  interested  I  shall  be  in  all  that  con- 
cerns Lord  Murray;  but  as  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  last  interview/'  her  voice  fal- 
tered as  she  spoke,  "  let  it  suffice  you, 
that  the  remembrance  of  the  good  opi- 
nion, the  affection  you  have  expressed 
for  me,  will  cheer  the  prospect  of  my 
future  days  !    This  is  all  I  can  say." 

*'  Say  not  so,"  hastily  interrupted  Lord 
Murray.  **  Oh  !  Isabella,  can  you  see  me 
thus  agitated,  and  yet  be  insensible  to 
the  flame  which  consumes  me  ? — say  but 
you  pity  me — that  you  love  me  !" — Isa- 
bella's hand  trembled  within  his  ;  and  as 
he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  she  did  not  at- 
tempt to  withdraw  it. 
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*<  I  fear,"   said  Isabella,  blushing 

*'  Rosy-red,  love's  proper  hue," 

**  I  fear  that  Lady  Annan  dale  will  mark 
your  stay,  and  think  it  long." 

*'  Why  wish  to  shorten  moments,"  he 
replied/Svhich  fly  on  cagle'swings?"  This 
conference  continued  some  hours ;  till 
the  distant  sound  of  carriage  wheels  was 
heard. 

"  'Tis  my  aunt,"  said  Lord  Murray  : 
"Now,  my  Isabella,  prepare  yourself  for  a 
friendly  interview.    Compose  yourself." 

When  Lady  Mary  entered  the  room, 
Isabella  rose,  and  Lord  Murray  taking 
her  hand,  advanced  to  meet  his  aunt : 
*'  Allow  me,  my  dear  madam,"  said  he, 
"  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Templeton, 
who  is  most  anxious  to  secure  the  good 
opinion  of  Lady  Mary  Annandale.'* 

Isabella,  who  had  mec  Lady  Annan- 
dale's  haughty  address  with  an  air  al- 
most equally  haughty,  was  now^  covered 
with  confusion.  There  was  something  dig- 
nified in  Lady  Mary's  manner ;  but  it  was 
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at  the  same  time  so  kind, — that  our  he- 
roine's heart  melted  within  her :  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  as  her  ladyship  said, 
'*  She  should  be  happy  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Templeton. 

'*  You  have  that  in  your  face,  young 
lady,  which  bespeaks  my  affection.  Did 
you  never  observe,  Murray,  the  striking 
likeness  there  is  between  your  uncle's 
picture  and  Miss  Templeton  ?" 

*'  No,"  replied  his  lordship ;  "  and 
now  you  mention  it,  I  am  surprised  I 
have  not  been  struck  by  it  before." 

The  colour  fled  Isabella's  cheek  at 
me  ntion  of  Lord  Murray's  "  uncle's  pic- 
ture ;"  and  she  mentally  exclaimed,  "  I 
am,  then,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
Lord  Annandale  !" 

*'  You  are  not  well,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
kindly,  who  observed  her  fading  cheek. 

''  Miss  Templeton  has  been  much  ha- 
rassed of  late,"  replied  Lord  Murray, 
*'  and  her  health  has  received  a  severe 
shock  from  a  variety  of  unfortunate  events, 
which  I  hope  will  now  be  all  forgotten." 
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"  So  young,  and  yet  so  unfortunate!" 
replied  Lady  Mary.  At  this  moment 
the  maid  servant  entered,  and  delivered 
a  letter  to  Isabella:  it  was  from  Lady 
Annandale,  and  contained,  as  usual,  few 
words,  but  they  were  important.  It  ran 
tluis  : 

*'  I  shall  send  the  carriage  for  you  at 
eight  o'clock,  when  I  expect  you  will  be 
ready  to  accompany  me  to  Lady  Violet^s. 
Your  introduction  to  Lady  Mary  will 
avail  you  but  little  ;  for  I  forbid  all  inti- 
macy between  you.  The  common  inter- 
course of  society  you  cannot  avoid,  but 
attempt  not  more. 

"  Margaret  x\xnandale.*' 

Lord  Murray  looked  inquisitive;  but 
Lady  Mary  seemed  wholly  occupied 
w^ith  the  resemblance  she  discovered 
between  tlie  persecuted  Isabella  and 
her  late  brother.  *'  I  wish,  Murray," 
said  her  ladyship,  *'  you  had  intro- 
duced me  sooner  to  Miss  Templelon : 
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but  it  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  be  friends/' 
continued  she  smiling,  ''  and  if  Miss 
Templeton  will  accompany  me  home,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  introduce  her  to  my 
sister." 

'*  Do,  Isabella,"  said  Lord  Murray, 
"  do  go  with  my  aunt." 

"  I  have  just  received  Lady  Annan- 
dale's  commands,"  replied  Isabella,  ''  to 
attend  her  ladyship,  at  eight  o'clock,  to 
Lady  Violet's,  and  must,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  decline  your  ladyship's  kind 
and  polite  offer." 

'*  Lady  Violet's!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary,  '*  oh,  1  remember  now,  my  sister 
told  me  she  was  going  to  place  a  young 
person  under  Lady  Violet's  protection. 
If  I  had  known  Miss  Templeton  sooner. 
I  should  myself  have  solicited  the  plea- 
sure of  her  company  a  few  months.  But 
you  can  go  home  with  me  to-night.  I 
will  make  your  peace  with  Lady  Annan- 
dale." 

Isabella  looked  at  Lord  Murray,  and 
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then  politely  declined  the  tempting  offer. 
"  At  some  future  time,"  said  she,  **  I 
shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  so  kind  an  in- 
vitation, but  at  present  I  dare  not  ac- 
cept it." 

The  last  words  almost  died  upon  her 
lips,  but,  composing  herself,  and  recover- 
ing her  wonted  serenity  of  manner,  she 
continued  thus  :  '*  I  am  not  the  free  mis- 
tress of  my  own  actions,  and  if  I  should 
appear,  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  insen- 
sible to  such  flattering  kindness,  may  I 
hope  that  your  ladyship  will  not  attribute 
my  conduct  to  any  want  of  proper  feel- 
ing on  my  part,  but  to  a  strange  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  which  I  have 
neither  the  power  to  control,  nor  yet  to 
elude." 

Lady  Mary  looked  surprised,  but  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  Isabella,  she  said 
with  a  smile,  "  Your  countenance  shall 
prove  your  apology." 

Isabella's  heart  beat  quick,  as  she  ex- 
dressed  fervent  hope   that    she     never 
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should  prove  herself  unworthy  of  so 
flattering  a  reception,  as  that  which  she 
had  just  received  from  her  ladyship. 

Lady  Mary  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
saying,  "  We  shall  soon  meet  again  ;" 
she  was  conducted  by  Lord  Murray  to 
her  carriage.  **  She  is  a  charming  crea- 
ture," continued  lier  ladyship,  address- 
ing herself  to  Lord  Murray  ;  *'  there  is 
something  so  noble  about  her.  Will  you 
go  home  with  me,  Murray?  Well,  as  you 
please.  I  shall  be  in  Wimpole-street  in 
the  morning,  before  you  are  off.  Good 
bye !" 

Lord  Murray,  delighted  with  the  re- 
sult of  this  interview,  returned  to  Isa- 
bella, and  said,  '^  He  meant  to  take  tea 
Xiith  her,'^ 

''  What  will  Lady  Annandale  say,  my 
lord?" 

"  It  is  now  only  five  o'clock,"  re- 
plied Lord  Murray,  ''  and  my  mother 
will  not  send  for  you  these  three  hours." 

"  But  you  forget  I  have  much  to  do 
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in  that  time,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary we  should  part." 

"  You  are  right,  Isabella,"  said  his 
1  ordship  5   "  yet  how  can  I  leave  you  ?" 

Mr.  Slender's  knock  at  the  street  door 
startled  them  botli.  Isabella  became 
cold  and  pale,  as  Lord  Murray  imprinted 
an  ardent  kiss  upon  her  cheek  ;  then 
hastily  quitting  tlie  room,  he  almost  up- 
set the  good  man  of  the  house,  who  was, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  hanging 
up  his  hat  and  umbrella  in  the  passage. 

**  God  bless  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Slen- 
der, '*  who  could  that  be  ?"  and  going  to 
the  door,  he  perceived  Lord  Murray 
almost  running  along  tlie  street.  Then 
turning  round,  and  shutting  the  door, 
he  discovered  his  wife  coming  out  softly 
from  the  back  parlour,  and  he  thus  ad- 
dressed her  : 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  when  I  was  young, 
I  used  to  run  to  my  Betsy's  house,  but 
always  walked  slow  enough  from  it. 
Now    there    goes    that    young    spark, 
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as  light-heeled  as  you  please,  and 
I  dare  say  as  light  hearted  too.  Oh, 
he's  not  like  me — when  I  courted  my 
wife,  I  woudn't  take  no  denial,  would  I, 
my  dear?  I  hung  my  hat  upon  a  peg, 
and  says  I,  miss^  there  hangs  my  hat,  and 
I  sha'n't  take  it  down  till  you  say  yes," 
and,  as  if  inspired  by  the  subject,  he 
began  his  favourite  air, 
*  Twas  SLiramer  ;  so  softly  the  breezes  were  blowing.*' 
But  a  frown  whicli  sat  on  Mrs.  Slender's 
brow,  changed  his  tune  into, — "  Ah, 
my  dear,  times  are  altered  since  I  walked 
seven  miles  to  look  at  the  smoke  of  your 
chimbley." 

*•  La !  Slender,"  replied  his  wife,  as 
she  w^ent  into  the  kitchen  to  take  a  survey 
that  all  was  right,  "you  are  sitch  a  one  !" 

Upon  entering  the  parlour,  he  was 
struck  dumb  at  the  picture  Isabella  pre- 
sented, for  she  *'  sat  like  Patience  on  a 
monument,  smiling  at  Grief."  In  a  voice 
of  kindness  he  approach.ed  her,  "  Never 
mind,  miss,"  said  he,   '•  he  a'n't  wortii  a 
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tliought,   to   run    away    and    leave   you 


so/' 


Isabella  started  from  her  seat,  and 
passing  Mr.  Slender  without  answering 
him,  she  retired  to  her  own  apartment, 
''  I  wonder  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  he 
ejaculated,  ''  I  think  miss  Bella  need  not 
be  so  shore  upon  one.  To  be  sure,  poor 
thing,  she's  in  love,  and  I  remember 
when  I  was  in  love  ;"  but  the  entrance 
of  the  enchanting  object  of  his  affections 
at  this  moment  put  an  end  to  his  pleasing 
recollections  of  days  of  "  aukl  lang  syne," 
dayswhen  Miss  Betsy  Pottle  was  all  sweet- 
ness— all  complacency — when,  blushing 
like  a  damask  rose,  she  would  smile  and 
simper,  and  be  the  most  condescending 
creature  living.  But,  alas  !  these  halcyon 
days  W' ere  of  short  duration,  for  the  honey- 
moon was  scarcely  over,  when  she  began 
to  argue  with  her  own  good  man,  and 
ere  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed,  she  had 
acquired  the  character  she  still  enjoyed 
among  her  female  friends,  of  a  tnighti/ 
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good  sort  of  "woman,  that  is  to  say,  she 
took  care  of  the  ''  main  chance;"  was  an 
excellent  manager,  and  knew  better  than 
most  folks  how  to  pickle  the  cucumbers 
of  three  seasons  in  the  same  vinegar.  As 
for  servants,  no  one  ever  excelled,  per- 
haps we  might  say  equalled,  her  judi- 
cious conduct  towards  those  unhappy 
beings  who  were  so  unfortunate,  or,  as 
she  would  say,  fortunate,  to  come  under 
her  jurisdiction.  Besides,  Mrs.  Slender, 
like  many  other  folks,  could  arrange 
other  people's  fimilies  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  could  themselves.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  perversity  of  some  of  her 
friends,  for  whose  good  she  was  much 
interested,  that  they  absolutely  were 
offended  at  her  interference,  and  even 
called  her  an  impertinent  meddling  wo- 
man ;  but  mark  the  sequel — they  were 
sure  to  fall  into  some  misfortune  or  an- 
other, soon  after  their  rejection  of  her 
advice,  which  was,  indeed,  to  be  ex- 
pected.    Then  she  would  lament,  exult. 
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and  apostrophise  all  in  a  breath,  "  She 
had  fores'een  this  break-up  long  ago." 

''  See,  Betsy,"  said  she,  when  a  neigh- 
bour and  a  celebrated  hackney-man  lost 
eight  horses  in  one  week,  "  see  what  a 
sad  thing  it  is  not  to  be  a  good  manager 
— Ah  !  I  always  thought  how  it  would 
be."  Then  turning  to  her  husband,  she 
added,  "  Ah !  my  dear  Slender,  what  a 
lucky  man  you  was  to  get  such  a  ma-. 
nager !" 

Mr.  Slender  was,  as  w^e  have  seen, 
troubled  with  a  short  cough  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  assent  to  such  observations, 
though  he  sometimes  thought — so  weak, 
alas  !  was  he,  "  that  a  very  good  manager 
was  not  at  all  times  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion." 

As  we  are  on  the  point  of  taking  leave 
of  this  excellent  good  sort  of  woman,  and 
her  family,  we  thought  it  a  tribute  due 
to  her  virtue  to  set  them  forth  to  our 
readers,  as,  peradventure,  among  their 
number  some  may  be  disposed  to  regulate 
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their  conduct  by  the  same  extensive  prin- 
ciples of  charity,  which  induced  Mrs. 
Slender,  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness 
of  her  husband,  her  daughter,  and  ser- 
vants, to  promote  their  interest  and  wel- 
fare by  every  means  possible,  which  she 
could  devise.  Day  after  day  she  would 
talk — till,  at  length,  wearied  by  the  la- 
conic answers  or  silence  of  her  good  man, 
she  would,  in  a  sort  of  scream,  lament  her 
hard  fate  thus — '*  all  I  say  is  lost  upon 
you,  Mr.  Slender;  you  spoil  your  daughter 
by  indulgence,  and  your  servant  by 
thinking  of  her  comforts  forsooth — but  I 
see,"  continued  she,  "  its  all  in  vain,  and 
I  may  as  well  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my 
porridge,  for  the  good  I  do.  There  now, 
isn't  it  enough  to  provoke  a  saint — there's 
that  girl  not  come  back  yet — Oh,  if  I 
had  not  the  patience  of  Job,  I  never 
could  endure  it."  In  such  praiseworthy 
ejaculations  of  self-approbation,  she 
would  pass  away  the  hours,  while  Mr 
Slender,   good  man,  would   frequently, 
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and  impatiently,  look  at  his  watch,  if 
it  were  afternoon;  and,  as  the  clock  struck 
four,  he  would  joyfully  take  up  his  hat 
and  adjourn  to  the  snug  parlour  at  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  public-house,  where 
he  could  at  his  ease  smoke  his  pipe,  take 
his  glass  of  ale,  and  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  nation — a  much  easier  task  to  him 
than  to  arrange  those  of  his  own  house. 

But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  this  scene  of 
connubial  felicity,  and  indulge  ourselves 
with  the  fervent  hope,  that  in  our  future 
peregrinations  we  shall  meet  with  pic- 
tures of  more  refined  happiness ;  for 
when  persons  enjoy  the  benefits  of  exalted 
society,  and  are  held  in  reputation  for 
what  the  world  denominates  cultivated 
minds,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  their  conduct  will  be  proportionably 
guided  by  superior  discretion. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  pardon  our 
having  detained  them  so  long  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slender, — but  of 
Such  is  tliexcorldy  in  part.     We  shall  now 
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emerge  from  these  scenes  of  unpolished 
life  to  those  in  a  different  sphere,  yet 
inhabited  by  the  same  natures,  although 
circumstances  and  education  may  have 
given  them  a  deceptive  polish  in  some 
cases ;  and,  in  others,  may  have  worn  off 
their  natural  asperities,  without  at  all  in- 
juring the  intrinsic  value,  or  destroying 
the  original  character.  But  human  nature 
is  still  the  same,  in  all  ages — in  all  ranks. 
Lady  Annandale  could  be  courteous  and 
condescending  to  Mrs.  Slender,  because 
it  suited  her  purpose.  Mrs.  Slender,  on 
her  part,  could  be  all  politeness — all  ob- 
sequiousness in  Wimpole-street,  because 
it  coincided  with  her  interest. 
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